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Construction of Lake Katharine as a part 
of the 1000-acre estate of Richard Joshua 
Reynolds began in 1912. A large rock dam 
across the upper end of Silas Creek resulted 
in a lake of approximately fourteen acres 
in total area — 1800 feet long from the dam 
to a smaller dam upstream and 1200 feet in 
width at the widest point. Reynolds named 
the lake after his wife Katharine. 

The lake was constructed for beauty and 
recreation, as was the current fashion. The 


small pool beneath the large dam was 
floored in concrete and used as a 
swimming hole for the employees of the 
Reynolds estate. The lake was the scene of 
employee barbecues and family parties. A 
small boathouse was constructed on the 
waterfront for the leisurely and 
fashionable pastime of boating. 

R. J. Reynolds died in 1918, less than 
eight months after his family moved into 
the house on the estate. Mrs. Reynolds 


continued the development of the estate 
until her death in 1924. Ten years later, 
ownership of the estate was acquired by 
Mrs. Charles H. Babcock, eldest daughter 
of R. J. Reynolds. Reynolda Gardens, 
including the lake, was given to Wake 
Forest University in 1961 by Charles H. 
Babcock and the Mary Reynolds Babcock 
Foundation. Shown above is Lake Katha¬ 
rine of today, and below is Lake Katharine, 
circa 1920. 
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Lake Katharine: What Murks Ahead? 

by Doug Norton 


It has been said that a lake begins to die from the moment of its 
origin. For Lake Katharine, once the picturesque focal point of 
Reynolda Gardens, the natural process of degeneration was 
accelerated greatly by construction, development and soil 
conservation procedures which lacked sufficient consideration 
of ecological balance. The lake died of natural causes; her death 
simply occurred much sooner than was necessary. 

The Lake Katharine of today holds no more than one or two 
acres of surface water; the former twenty-foot depths have given 
way to cattail reeds, marsh grass and willow trees growing up 
through depths measured only in inches. Shallow water ducks 
have replaced the canvasback, once a frequent migratory visitor. 
The largemouth bass and crappies of Katharine’s younger days 
no longer inhabit her waters. “An overgrown mudhole” is not 
altogether inaccurate as a description for her decaying 
condition. 

What influences drove Lake Katharine to an early grave? A 
1970 study by Design Workshops, Inc., of Raleigh, prepared for 
the university and the Babcock Foundation as an assessment of 
the future of Lake Katharine, suggests that the lake could have 
been the recreational focus for a large number of citizens and the 
habitat for wildlife and natural forest cover. Instead, says the 
report, it has become the receptacle for a major highway, a 
corridor for the underground utility system, an open drainage 
sewer and a silt depository for upstream development. Each of 
these negative factors is directly related to the watershed area. 

The drainage area feeding Lake Katharine consists of 900 acres 
bounded by Reynolda Road, Coliseum Drive, Indiana Avenue 
and Polo Road. This watershed area was virtually undeveloped 
when the lake was constructed, and there was no major 
construction in the area for the next forty years. The 1950s 
brought extensive grading work for the construction of the 
Winston-Salem Coliseum and the beginning of work on Wake 
Forest University. Extensive grading work for the construction 
of Groves Stadium was completed in 1968. The Cherry-Marshall 
Street Extension, as well as many new homes, roads, and 
businesses sprang up throughout the entire period. 

Aerial photographs on file at the local City-County Planning 
Board demonstrate a striking correlation between the 
development of the watershed and the decline of Lake Katharine. 
A 1951 photograph shows no visible signs of sedimentation in 
the lake. Subsequent photographs, from 1960, 1966, 1970 and 
1978 show a marked progression of vegetation filling in areas of 
the lake and shrinking of total water area. The offender in this 
ec ay is siltation, hastened and multiplied by the development 
of the watershed area. 

In undeveloped watersheds, precipitation is almost entirely 
sorbed by the soil, entering streams by way of the underground 
water table. With little surface run-off, stream flow is relatively 
constant. Watershed development removes the absorptive 
surface cover provided by vegetation and topsoil, resulting in 
x gh levels of run-off and possible flooding when it rains and 


little or no stream flow when it does not rain. The heavy run-off 
carries more and more silt downstream. 

A study of the watershed area several years ago by several Wake 
Forest students of environmental law and Dr. Ralph Amen of the 
biology department determined that approximately sixty 
percent of the surface of the drainage area supplying Lake 
Katharine is under cover of asphalt, concrete, or buildings of 
some sort. Amen said this condition causes rain to gather 
quickly in ravines, with a result of much silt being carried in the 
heavier and faster stream flow. 

Nicholas Bragg, executive director of Reynolda House, said 
“there were problems with siltation from the beginning.’’ A 
smaller dam upstream with sedimentation ponds were provided 
and were cleaned regularly. The lake was dredged in 1930 and 
has been drained for cleaning several times since. Opening the 
spillway in the dam regularly to wash out the silt would handle 
the problem if the silt was controlled to a reasonable amount. 
Siltation is the rule, not the exception, in the life cycle of a lake. 
Witness Chicago and Detroit, standing now where the waters of 
the Great Lakes once flowed. 

The siltation process in Lake Katharine, however, got out of 
hand. The 1951 aerial photograph demonstrates the small 
degree of naturally induced siltation that occurred during the 
lake’s first forty years as contrasted with the post-developmental, 
man induced overwhelming of Lake Katharine. Amen said the 
construction of Groves Stadium, with its massive parking areas, 
was one of the influences that “really pushed it (the lake) over the 
hump.” Before the parking areas were paved, the long stretches 
of dirt caused less run-off but more silt directly from that source. 
After it was paved, said Amen, there was much more run-off, 
causing massive siltation from the heavy stream flow. 

Amen said the days of ecological awakening ten years ago 
brought much attention to the condition of Lake Katharine. 
Several students proposed to him the manual digging out of silt 
from Lake Katharine. Amen said investigation on his part 
showed that it would take four entire 2000-student generations 
of Wake Forest students working eight hours a day to carry out in 
buckets the silt in Lake Katharine. 

# # # 

One significant study of the condition of Lake Katharine was 
done by David C. Klinger, a student at Mt. Tabor High School. 
Entitled “Lake Katharine — An Ecological Survey” and dated 
December 4, 1970, Klinger’s thorough, fifty-page study considers 
the history of the lake and the watershed area and points a finger 
directly at some of the prime offenders in the demise of Lake 
Katharine. He concludes that the rapid decline in ecological 
condition of Lake Katharine was due primarily to man; “its 
death was totally unnecessary and a result of poor soil 
conservation and development practices in the general area of 
the lake.” 
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Klinger emphasized another factor in the decay of Lake 
Katharine: the lake as a catch basin for pollution from its various 
tributaries. Personal investigations resulted in the discovery of 
blatant misuses of Silas Creek as a waste depository for several 
businesses along Cherry-Marshall Street. 

A 1970 survey of stream pollution in Forsyth County, 
conducted by Dr. Peter Weigl, professor of biology at Wake 
Forest, and a team of students, is referenced by Klinger and 
implicates the Wake Forest power plant and maintenance shops 
as contributors of “phosphates, nitrates, chromium, iron, and 
oil to heavily polluted Silas Creek’’ at the time. 

A further pollution source is the parking area at Groves 
Stadium. Bragg said if a rainy Saturday night follows a Wake 
Forest football game in the stadium, a Sunday morning 
inspection would find Lake Katharine blue from the grease and 
oil washed down the culvert and into the stream. 


# # # 


What will happen to polluted and shrinking Lake Katharine? 
Paul McGill, superintendent of Reynolda Gardens, said, “I 
don’t know if there is a future for Lake Katharine. It could be 
fixed back, but the cost would be phenomenal. I think it’s going 
to stay the way it is.” Any proposal for restoration of the lake 
would require a complete cleaning of the lake and construction 
of mechanisms for siltation control, according to McGill. 

One such restoration plan, by William F. Freeman Associates 
of High Point, and dated December 2,1969, proposed removal of 
deposited silt along with construction of a new earthen dam, 
drainage ditches, and pipe drainage systems to clean Up the lake. 
The estimated cost of the proposal was $350,000, with the 
primary expense in the removal of 91,000 cubic yards t>f silt, 
taking the lake back to the original boundaries but to a 
maximum depth of only five feet. A five percent annual increase 
in costs would lead to a $500,000 price tag today. 

Amen said restoration of Lake Katharine cannot be justified 
by academic arguments because in its present condition as a 
marsh it is good for teaching ecology. He added that the question 
is one of aesthetics rather than academics. The condition of Lake 
Katharine, said Amen, is an example of "one of the prices we pay 
for the way we live.” 

The change in wildlife population is cited by Klinger. He 
terms the beautiful lake of a generation ago essentially “sterile,” 
while its present marshy state is better suited to habitation by 
birds and other wildlife. McGill said local Audubon enthusiasts 
consider Lake Katharine an excellent place for viewing a wide 
variety of birds. 

Bragg said, “The way I look at it is this: it’s being reclaimed, 
and that’s not bad. It’s nature taking its course. I’ve gotten over 
the disappointment of not being able to see a big lake there 
because it just isn’t economically feasible.” 

The siltation continues, but measures have been taken to 
prevent further abuses of the watershed area. Winston-Salem 
enacted an erosion control ordinance in 1973. According to 
McGill, this prevented construction of the Fine Arts Center from 
further contributing to the decay of the lake. 

The aesthete would point to the former beauty of the lake, 
while the environmentalist would bewail the lake’s death due 
largely to careless watershed management practices. The loss of 
Lake Katharine was unnecessary, but should it be reclaimed? In 
the deed of gift of Reynolda Gardens to the university by the 
Babcock Foundation, it is recognized that “there is an 


ever growing need for land areas to be set aside, preserved and 
enhanced in the beauty of their natural state, whose land area 
can become a refuge for relaxation and contemplation and a 
haven for reflective outdoor leisure to all mankind.” Lake 
Katharine was, after all, a man-made intrusion into the natural 
setting of the Reynolda estate. The stream and the surrounding 
lands are in the process of reverting to "the beauty of their 
natural state.” The overgrown mudhole we stroll by now is 
perhaps no longer the sparkling beauty preferred by man, but a 
record of nature’s own particular beauty nonetheless. 


A Promethean Dream 

A sentry 
turned to 

Waking lover — pours 
rose petals on 

A summer whisper — bleeding a 
midnight complexion 
Of its 
shadow. 

As anvils 

gnashed from 
Orange showers — 

Lightening veins 
In the blacksmith’s 
hand 

Ring smoke laden 
overtures on 
Black, half-grinning 
hooks. 

Where — 

sandal blistered 
Feet sizzle in 
frost painted 
Waters — while 

from eagle pasted 
Skies — downward 
swoons 
The 
cry. 

As chains grating away 
their rust form 
Shiny mirrors 
of 
Pain. 

by Gary Bolick 
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three poems by Brian Marshall 


Niche 


Vertigo 

vertigo, where is solace? 
in twos, on city streets 
lovers making me lonely 
cuddling close, whispers 
passing in winter steam between . . . 

while I watch from academia 
in rooms, under paper, 
pages of print, far thought 
processed and catalogued 
without undeniable, real breezes, 
just tired lines, lines 

a vertigo short of design 
sitting at the end of odd glances 
peering through library windows 
at the preponderate, predestined, 
tracks into living- 

feeling no flesh, no concrete, 
only vertigo, vertigo 
and this absent reality 


he is 

niche-fitted in 
juxtaposed to striped ties 
button-downs, dow-jones 
kennecott commodities 

. . . inside his red eyes 
are all the white russians, 
and days brimmed full 

with associates, acquaintances 

in intermission 
a point in time and position 
a mainspring, a fountain 
from which this life flows 

casually, without cause, placed . . . 
as lonely hunter-gatherer 
slid in close and cold 
as isolated consumer 
stranded . . . 

niched in the extramundane 
pinned in a proper place 
hidden behind humanity, quiet and 
.. . passed. 


Jazz Night Retrospective 


jazz night 

empty flask, distorted illusion 
no sun to course through blue bias,, 
no light to quiet dark winds 
more corners, less ache 

less woodwinds for morning 
each tinny voice vibrating stiff walls 

an echo in after every word 
thrown at silence like wailing, 
issuing vapor into vacuum— 

into the drone of afternoon prattle 
sensing expectation in repetition, percussion 


remembrance and the eternal now 
skipping out of one then into another now 
dropping into dusk . . . 

past brass and blare of people in profusion 

a migration toward heat, muttering, and noise 
mingling double music with rows of visible smiles 
triggering a seeping depression 

fail finally 

empty nerves and stupor 

moonless asphalt and dreamless lull 
inertness, no day in bass lines 
no jazz night 




















Trude 

by Susanna Von Canon 

Since childhood I’d known them, and 
only as a child. The conductor-friend we’d 
call the Maestro. His children, round and 
healthy, with whom I staged circuses. His 
wife Trude as lovely as a Christmas angel, I 
always thought. Blond and sparkling hair 
with blue blue eyes and a smile to light up 
the stars. Who would stifle a laugh while 
spanking us for having leaned out of the 
window, spitting on the passersby. Trude, 
who would bake such marvelous tortes, 
who—oh, that was funny—dressed up as a 
witch one evening as we children were 
amiably swimming about the pool. She 
hid in the bushes and then came screeching 
towards us, shaking her broom, and 
grinning to show her blackened teeth. 
With a sensational splash she jumped 
amongst us. We were scared out of our 
wits. 

Ten years later, the Maestro was a 
familiar face in magazines and on record 
covers. He spent his days and most of his 
nights at the Opera, being successful. The 
two children, my colleagues in fun and 
fear, had gone off to seek their fortunes. 
These summer days found Trude at home, 
in a house that my uncle likes to call the 
“banlieue of the avant-garde.” It had a 
stark, empty richness. The polished 
wooden floor reflected off the polished 
black of the grand piano. Trude was 
energetic in her beauty-she’s got an Ingrid 
Bergman face. She was energetic in 
everything, come to think of it, as if by 
constant movement she could dodge her 
loneliness. 

We became friends this summer. I was 
glad to have another woman to tell my 
embellished adventures, to ramble on with 
about the teasings of love. 

‘‘Come, let’s have some tea”, Trude said 
to me one afternoon as we noticed a small 
cafe, I smiled and sighed, enjoying the 
melancholy of remembered romance. Tea 
brings it out in me. It warms the heart, or at 
least the throat. We sat down in a shady 
nook. I felt a part of a Renoir painting— 
how lovely. 

Trude glanced at her hands and drew out 
a cigarette. 

“Times are different now, but love is 
always the same. It’s not so easy being in 
love, being young. You think I’m old and 
married and have forgotten. No,” she lit it, 
“I remember. It’s marvelous not to be in 


love, to have some time for myself. My 
garden is well-kept, and so am I. My 
flowers are bright and I haven’t a care in 
the world.” Her smile was cheery, 
powerfully so. "The Maestro has bought 
me three lovely houses, I’m a good cook, I 
can entertain, I can travel. But I don’t have 
to. No ... I don’t have to.” 

The waiter sailed to a stop. We ordered 
our respective teas, and joked about the 
people at the next table. I wasn’t easy on 
the laughter, and her cut was absent- 
minded. 

“You know Dr. Bernier, don’t you?” 

Indeed I did. He’d been a friend of my 
mother’s for years, ever since—why ever 
since she and Trude and practically 
everyone in my European world had gone 
to the Academy. Silently, I also 
remembered that I fancied him greatly in 
my younger years, when I was all of fifteen. 
He once took me dancing and my ribs 
recalled his friendly embrace . . . 



“He and I had an affair once. I was in 
love then.” 

Her frankness was startling. The tea lost 
its warmth. The lemon was bitter. 

“Yes, my dear, I know all about love. He 
got me pregnant. There I was, alone in the 
city, twenty-five years ago. I’d no home, my 
father kicked me out several years before 
that—now don’t look so surprised. It’s just 
that my father wanted me to be a sign 
painter. But I joined the Opera choir, the 
youngest girl there. Ah! what a time.” 

This elegant blond, my mother’s best 
friend, searched, smiling, and found 
another cigarette. 

“So there I was, in love, singing every 
night with my belly getting bigger and 
bigger. Ha! That was something, too, the 
way I found out. The doctor was a woman. 


Remarkable—I’d thought a woman would 
be more understanding. She yanked and 
pulled and poked. It was humiliating. And 
filthy. She said, ‘You’re pregnant.’ What 
shall I do? I could hardly talk. ‘You should 
have thought of that before you got into 
bed.’ Then she said she supposed I should 
get some quinine.” 

“Quinine?” I whispered. Trude looked 
at something else, far away. 

“Yes. Quinine was quite hard to get 
without a good reason. I went to the 
apothecary. I lied. I cried. There’s only one 
reason a young girl would take quinine. 
But it was a good reason. I continued 
through Aida, Don Pasquale, La Boheme, 
and one night, during Don Giovanni, I 
passed out. 

“Oh, that son of a bitch. That bastard 
didn’t lift a finger. Studying at medical 
school. Obstetrics no less. He did 
nothing—oh, yes—he left me.” 

I thought of the Dr. Bernier that I 
remembered, the friendly, sparkling 
gentleman. And so good looking. 

“I was taken to the hospital in the 
middle of the night. A doctor came and 
looked at me. He said oh, my God. To this 
day I don’t know what he saw. He 
wouldn’t tell me. He gave me a shot. When 
I woke up again I was in a room full of 
whores. They were all talking to each 
other. The things they said. Laughing 
about their pimps. There was a pan in the 
corner of the room full with fetuses that 
they had tried to abort themselves. I 
remember feeling something between my 
legs. I screamed and all the whores looked 
at me. ‘Who are you? Where do you work?’ 
one asked me. Where do I work? At the 
opera. Lying there with a dead lump of 
tissue and blood running, soaking the 
sheets. I screamed louder. The nurse came 
and told me to shut up, that I ought to be 
used to it by now—but then the doctor 
from the night before ran in and had me 
wheeled out. He stared at the nurse. He 
said she should have known I wasn’t a 
common case. 

“He took me in, he took care of me,” she 
slowly added. 

A tiny tear slipped down her face. She 
put out the cigarette. She smiled “He kept 
my secret, you know? I got him free tickets 
for the opera. Years later, when I had my 
first baby, he brought her into the world. 
Yes. I know all about love.” 

She paid the waiter, left him a generous 
tip, gave me a hug and said, “So! What 
shall we fix for dessert tonight? The 
Maestro will be ravenous. I think the bass 
players are giving him a hard time, and 
when he’s mad he works up an appetite.” 
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Jacks 


We plod along the steaming sidewalk- 
fingernails ragged from nervous teeth, 
eyes bloodshot from Spencer and Jung, 
ears aching from the profound. 


Ahead, they sit 

sprawled on baking concrete, 

their short dresses grimed with soot. 

A red ball bobs 
as they chant 
Onesies 
Twosies 
Threesies 

numb to the pain of gravel and bottlecaps, 
lost in the world from which we fled. 


Our paths collide, and, 
on an impulse, 
we join. 

The ball is not speculation; 

is a reality we feel in our hands. 
We seek no special insight, 
only the success of 
Onesies 
Twosies 
Threesies. 


The jacks leap into our hands. 

We master 

Onesies 

Twosies. 


But, at the threshold of 
Threesies 

our ball hits the curb 
and rolls into the gutter. 


by Julia Myers 
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The Boone Windmill, Previsited 

by Robin Byrd with Paula Dale 


Construction of a major experiment using wind as an alter¬ 
nate source of energy is nearing completion at Howard’s 
Knob overlooking Boone. Backing it are five years of planning 
and $3.5 million in federal funds. 

Built by the Energy Research and Development Administra¬ 
tion in cooperation with the Blue Ridge Electric Membership 
Corporation, the Boone windmill has been in planning since 
1973. When the 200 foot blades arrive in February, the windmill 
will scrape the sky at 242 feet, atop the 4,400 foot high Howard’s 
Knob. 

Depending on electric load conditions, the windmill’s 2,000 
kilowatt capacity could provide power for up to 500 homes 
along the Blue Ridge distribution network. If this experiment 
proves successful, similar wind turbine generators could dot the 
countryside, someday supplying five to fifteen percent of the 
nation’s power. 

The wind turbine generator at Howard’s Knob seems an 
environmentalist’s dream. Accounts say the windmill will 
create no air, water, or thermal pollution. It will require little 
maintenance, no fuel, and beyond 100 feet, the structure will 
be barely audible above the steady, twenty mile per hour winds 
that made Howard’s Knob the prime location for testing the 
world’s largest wind generator. Conversion of wind into elec¬ 
tricity is projected at forty-two percent. 

At the top of the 150 foot tower, ERDA monitoring equip¬ 
ment will keep tabs on the windmill’s efficiency and determine 
whether its design and generating capacity can provide a feasible 
feed-in to small collectives such as the Blue Ridge Corporation. 

But on the ground, research will have another purpose, for 
the windmill and potential development of the surrounding 
area have resulted in some controversy among the residents of 
Boone. 

Aside from testing minor disturbances of television reception, 
a major consideration for the people in the construction is 
safety. ERDA planners learned from the lesson provided in 1945, 
when the experimental windmill built at Grandpa’s Knob near 
Rutland, Vermont, flung one of its eight-ton blades into the 
air after four years of operation. Design for the Boone project 
located the windmill 750 feet away from any other structures or 
homes, calculating this area as the maximum distance a blade 
could travel. 

But a major disadvantage of the windmill is an aesthetic one. 
Resembling a giant oil rig, the windmill has made a few Boone 
residents wonder whether the eyesore of construction will be 
worth the alternate energy source experiment. 

"There’s a lot of destruction going on in the mountains, and 
it’s got to stop,” said A.L. Craven, a professor at Appalachian 
State University. Jonas Morentz of Boone sees the windmill in 
a different light. “I’m looking at it from the aspect of eco¬ 
nomics: if this is an eyesore, people are going to have to under¬ 
stand we’ve got to give up some things for alternate energy.” 

The project’s engineers acknowledge that the windmill is no 
beauty, but they insist that impact on the mountain is minimal. 
“Only the space absolutely necessary for the windmill was 
cleared; we tried not to take any trees or disturb the mountain,” 
said Bill Terry, a Blue Ridge engineer. 

The handful of men gathered in the downtown OK Barber 



Shop (from whose front window the windmill can be seen on 
clear days) oppose the project for a different reason. They resent 
the power company’s eventual control of the experiment, feel¬ 
ing that Blue Ridge is the “big man” exploiting the consumer. 

This view of Blue Ridge as a monopolistic “big man” seems 
ironic when one considers the size of the corporation: it only 
serves five mountain counties. The men admit that the power 
company has the distribution network to homes already estab¬ 
lished; but, nonetheless, they feel the Department of Energy 
has let them down in turning the windmill over to the “big 
man.” 

Possibly the strongest undercurrent of uneasy feeling sur¬ 
rounds the rumor that Watauga County might build a park 
around the windmill. The townspeople see such a park as an 
unwelcome intrusion upon their mountains. 

Boone’s city planner, Gary McGhee, acknowledged that the 
county is looking into planning a park around the windmill. 

The park design, being prepared by a landscape architect in 
Winston-Salem, includes picnic tables, public facilities, walk¬ 
ing trails, and an interpretive center to explain the windmill. 

McGhee agreed there might be substantial tourist traffic 
to the windmill and park at first; but he added, “I expect the 
park will eventually be for the county.” His argument is that 
most tourists go camping—not picnicking—at large camp¬ 
grounds around Boone. 

The windmill on Howard’s Knob sparks controversy, as 
would any experiment that pits beauty against power efficiency, 
little man against big corporation, an intimate lookout against 
a public park. There is a possibility that wind power could 
become one of the East’s biggest assets. And there is also the 
chance that all our mountains could become cluttered with 
similar steel structures. 

And so, a windmill is being built, a giant experiment in 
harnessing the wind—hopefully a productive one. But even 
more vital than the statistical answers it will provide is the 
impact of the world’s largest windmill on the people of Boone. 
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For One Who is Going Insane 



Seven alters, a calf and a ram on each ? 
The burnt offerings of Balaam 
smoke on an open grill 
like over-cooked burgers: 
and I give a bakshish 
to the slovenly cook 

who stands like Beelzebub, only aproned. 

It was for a barbecue 
that I came to visit a friend, 
but now the last judgement 
awaits; and I have no ketchup. 


But enough of speculation, 
when one’s food is lukewarm, 
and the plastic crucifix 
placed too near the flame 
melts to His navel: 

Yet, one can expect no less 

when one comes uninvited 
to King Agamemnon’s table, 
and has not enuf manners 
to cover his Achilles tendon! 

by James Gurley 
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Mountain Music: 

A Return to the Roots Via the Young Old Time Bands 

by Brett Riggs 


How often, on the campus of Wake Forest, does one come into 
contact with old time country music? Wandering through the 
dorms might subject one to strains of bluegrass or even fiddle 
tunes from the four or five stereos that play such. A chance 
coffeehouse might sponsor the music or some organization 
might give a square dance, complete with band. On the whole, 
there is suprisingly little concern at Wake Forest University for 
the traditional music, in contrast to Duke, University of North 
Carolina, East Carolina and Western Carolina. Yet a one to 
three hour drive from Winston-Salem can put one in the 
heartlands of the Southern Highlands musical tradition. 

Northwestern North Carolina and southwestern Virginia 
have been extremely productive in terms of great musicians and 
distinctive styles. The sounds of the Mt. Airy and Galax styles are 
the objective of new string bands from coast to coast. These styles 
are especially dynamic, the tunes being subject to rhythmic and 
melodic variations and established in standard form by 
influential musicians. The development of the traditional music 
was interrupted in the 1940s and ’50s, as the local young people, 
influenced by radio and records from the outside, took up 
commercial country and bluegrass music. Interest expressed by 
the folk revivalists in the 1960s has stimulated the older 
musicians to continue playing and younger musicians to 
emulate their style. A few older men who have played in close 
association with one another since World War I, such as Tommy 
Jarrell, Fred Cockerham, Kyle Creed and Ernest East, have 
produced a very tight band sound, characterized by close fiddle- 
banjo interplay. 

But old time music has deeper roots. Before the Civil War, the 
fiddle was the only instrument used at the mountain dances. 
Guitars and banjos were unknown at this time. The style of 
fiddling was British in character, as were many of the tunes. The 
delivery of such tunes was highly individual and so reflected the 
isolation experienced by the mountain people before the 
Reconstructionist Era. 

Some of the tunes have survived as solo fiddle pieces played in 
the old style, with broken rhythmic phrasing and alternations 
between the major and minor modes. Other tunes were adapted 
to the stringboard situation, while still others have completely 
disappeared. In the 1870s, the five-string banjo was adopted in 
the mountains as it was gaining popularity throughout the 
United States. (During the 1890s many Northern cities had banjo 
orchestras which played classical music.) The banjo, played 
with the fiddle in clawhammer style, began the string band style. 
It supplied a full, rhythmic base on which the fiddle melody 
could ride. The guitar, introduced in the 1920’s, filled in the base 
notes for the ensemble and added extra rhythm. These three 
instruments, fiddle, banjo and guitar, form the nuclei of all old 
time string bands today. 

Many of the old timey bands today are comprised of young 
people for whom the mountain heritage is not native. The better 
known young bands include Highwoods Stringband, the Fuzzy 
Mountain String Band, Plank Road Stringband, the Correct 
Tone String Band and the Red Clay Ramblers. In northwestern 
North Carolina some very good bands of “youngtimers” include 
the Corklikkers, the Swamp Cats, and the Laurel Creek 



Blanton Owen (l), and Tommy Jarrell 


Stringband. Although very few members of these bands were 
raised in the tradition, all, at least by their playing, are doing a 
great deal to promote traditional, non-commercial country 
music. As they play for square dances from Durham to Asheville, 
the people who dance are beginning to ask expressly for old time 
bands to provide solid music and ask for the old tunes by name. 

Square dances are commonly held in northwestern North 
Carolina in the fall and winter by fund raising organizations. 
These events are excellent opportunities to hear old time music 
played for one of its primary functions: dance. Some dances, 
such as the ones at Francisco, N.C., are held weekly. The music 
for the Francisco Barn Dance is provided by Benton Flippen and 
the Smokey Valley Boys, a popular band from the vicinity of Mt. 
Airy, who have played at Wake Forest. 

During the late spring and summer, the various fiddler’s 
conventions in southwestern Virginia and northwestern North 
Carolina are good opportunities to hear old time music played at 
its finest. The conventions at Fiddler’s Grove, North Carolina; 
Galax, Dublin, and Sugar Grove, Virginia; and Mountain City, 
Tennessee, are particularly good for the old time music 
enthusiast. Long established bands like Albert Hash and the 
Whitetop Mountain Band and the Camp Creek Boys compete for 
cash prizes. Fiddlers and banjo players from all over the East 
Coast assemble at the larger conventions. Some musicians quit 
their jobs in the summertime to follow the conventions and win 
money in the competitions. 

It is not during the competition but afterwards that the true 
spirit of old time music fully awakens. At most conventions jam 
sessions begin before midnight and continue until dawn. 
Musicians and listeners wander from fire to fire and sets of tunes 
might run an hour without a break. Old time music is as Tommy 
Jarrell says, "... like a big wheel that just keeps going around 
and around.” 
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Fiddler 


a fiddler swallows mist and shadow as 
the dim fervor of reach and draw of bow 
crosses all the gaps, as whines or vibrations 
of air his nectar, burn in firelight, 
his eyes stray lost from contemplating grasps; 
his hands fly free, attack twilight’s cadence 
with impetus, expelling moon accents 
expelling consciousness, animation, 
expelling knowledge of place and paths 
a fiddler pulls darkness into his eyes— 
as I, my mind, fall into his music 
the music of sleep, the measure of night. 

by Brian Marshall 


two poems by Wade Hampton 


Hot in an icy dream (French kiss to a snow woman) 


the tongue slipped in 

wet among the other treasures 
resting, hot piercer 
(ear 

the tongue will make you listen) 

no wax dream house 

my lasting impressions melting in the sun 

no dream so real 

sees her melt away 
snow woman Madonna’s 

smile changing as you melt away 


Your Eyes 


Cyclops 

clutching one blinded eye burning 
Oedipus 

tearing both blinded eyes bleeding 
And you 

With eyes that bring eagles circling 

closer just to look in them. 
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The Equal Rights Amendment 



Deborah Winegard: when a 

nation prides itself on liberty, equality, 
and justice for all, the ERA has a defi¬ 
nite and deserved place in that nation’s 
legal tradition. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal ...” Thus 
stated in the Declaration of Independence, 
this fundamental principle is one which 
for over two hundred years has been 
cherished by the American people. Passage 
of the ERA would constitutionally ensure 
that the word “men” acquire the definition 
of humanity rather than persons of the 
male sex. Equality would constitutionally 
extend to all citizens. 

The ERA was first proposed in 1923, just 
after women had received the right to vote. 
Obviously the time was not yet ripe for 
such a measure. It was not until 1971, 
almost fifty years later, that the Senate 
passed the ERA and sent it to the states for 
ratification. As public opinion seemed 
overwhelmingly to support the ERA, it 
seemed ratification would be a simple 
procedure and the deadline for passage was 
set for seven years hence: March of 1979. 
But ratification has not been a simple 
procedure, and recently the Senate 


extended this deadline thirty-nine months, 
until June of 1982. Only three more states 
need to pass the ERA for it to become part 
of the basic law of the nation. 

As stated, the ERA is a short and 
straight-forward rendering of a basic 
tenant of justice as justice is currently 
understood in the United States. What its 
passage would do is give constitutional 
support to laws barring sexual 
discrimination which are already on the 
books. Because the ERA would apply 
uniformly in all states, it would reduce the 
need for court battles fighting 
discrimination on an individual, law-by¬ 
law basis. These individual, state level 
judicial battles are time consuming and 
expensive. 

Yet numerous groups and organizations 
have been created for the express purpose 
of defeating the ERA. Their advertising 
blitzes, admittedly well-coordinated, have 
prevented passage of the amendment in 
(continued on page 14 ) 



Tom Lewis: With the ERA in the 
Constitution, courts in all states will be 
required to make consistent decisions in 
all sex discrimination cases. 


Late in March of 1972, Congress sent the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the state 
governments to be ratified. Almost seven 
years later, the fifty-two word addition has 
not been passed. In my opinion, the 
amendment should have been passed long 
ago; as I understand it, the core of the 
proposal is to get the word “woman” in the 
Constitution. I find no reason why women 
should not have the same rights as men, 
and men the same rights as women. 

But the ERA is important for legal as 
well as symbolic reasons. The proposal is 
not revolutionary. It is accepted, in 
principle, in many national and state laws. 
Some experts argue that the ERA is not 
even technically necessary. Women are 
already equal under the law, in principle 
although not in details. Professor Philip B. 
Kurland of the University of Chicago Law 
School said, “The ERA is essentially 
useless,” adding that it would accomplish 
“none of the goals of the women’s 
movement” and “nothing that isn’t 


already covered by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” But a female’s rights now 
depend on the state in which she lives. Why 
should it be necessary to go all the way to 
the Supreme Court for society to accept the 
simple fact that women, as well as men, 
can be breadwinners, and that men, as well 
as women, can be dependents? 

Areas in which the amendment could 
have substantial impact include 
legislation on domestic relations, 
especially matters relating to divorce. The 
amendment would require that the rights 
and obligations between spouses be 
determined by need, circumstances, and 
function, not gender. In the past, a child 
was usually awarded to the mother after a 
divorce. Now each spouse has an equal 
opportunity to get the child. Many, but not 
all states have eliminated the rule 
requiring the husband to automatically 
support his former wife; with the 
amendment a woman with greater earning 
(continued on page 14 ) 
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Amendment XXVII Section 1. Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article. 

Section 3. This amendment shall take effect two years after the date of ratification. 


“Women are women—there are no two 
ways about it! Passage of the ERA will 
shatter the fundamental roles of men and 
women within our society and threaten 
our very existence by hastening the 
breakdown of our moral backbone!’’ 

This statement, as senseless as it may 
appear, is all too often viewed as being the 
sole position of all ERA opponents. Harsh 
initial reactions of this sort, however, are 
not completely unwarranted. For years, 
any woman who took the initiative to step 
beyond the “traditional role” of mother 
and housewife has had to contend with 
those who immediately identified her as a 
card-carrying, bra-burning Amazon. 

A moment’s reflection on these 
statements leads one to the fundamental 
problem of the entire ERA fracas; the very 
mention of “E-R-A” has become such an 
emotional issue that most of us 
immediately choose sides and prepare for 
battle on the entire controversy of the place 
of women in society while simultaneously 


losing sight of the actual matter on hand— 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Any discussion of the Equal Rights 
Amendment can originate in only one 
place: a consideration of the amendment 
itself. The issue is simply this: should the 
amendment become a part of the 
Constitution of the United States? In order 
to answer this question, we must look at 
the practical application of the 
Constitution of these United States. 
Throughout our history there have been 
innumerable times when the precise 
meaning of the Constitution as applied to 
a specific set of facts has come under 
question. These questions can only be 
resolved when a case dealing specifically 
with these facts is brought before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Court makes its decision, which becomes a 
precedent for future decisions, making the 
original decision part of the Constitution; 

Do we then need as a part of our 
(continued on page 15) 



Mike Lakusta: Specific legisla¬ 
tion is a much more viable alternative 
than ratification of this nebulous 
amendment. We are turning over the 
complete legal and policy-making 
responsibility to the Supreme Court. 


Being a woman today means 
experiencing privilege as well as 
discrimination. A female is physically 
different from her male counterpart. This 
difference is expanded and exploited as a 
female encounters socially defined roles. 
Girls are taught to display passivity and 
complacency while boys learn to actively 
and effectively assert themselves. These 
socially imposed sex stereotypes later 
develop into character differences which 
seemingly are grounds for discrimination 
°n the basis of sex. 

It is easy to speak out against sexual 
discrimination and all of the institutions 
that support it. It is disheartening to see 
women who are deprived of lucrative 
career opportunities merely because they 
are women. Similarly, it does not appeal to 
°ur sense of justice to accept the present 
Policy of mandatory military service for 
men only, nor to realize the traditional 
concept of the woman’s role strictly as 
homemaker. It is also easy to herald the 


Equal Rights Amendment as the solution 
to these inj ustices and as the oncoming of a 
new age of complete equality for women. 

As stated, the ERA would do little if 
anything to help women. Women have 
already gained the right for equal employ¬ 
ment and equal pay under the Equal 
Employment Act of 1972. This act pro¬ 
hibits all sex discrimination in hiring, pay, 
and promotion. Because this act has not 
been enforced or because it has been 
circumvented by employers, women still 
experience job discrimination. The ERA 
will not change this; what is needed is 
affirmative action for the enforcement of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Act. 

Mandatory military service for women 
as well as men would be a direct and 
undeniable result of the ERA. Legally, no 
sex differentiation could be made in any 
military positions whatsoever. The 
outcome of such action is evident: women 
would be eligible to fight in the line of 
(continued on page 15) 



Sue Forry: Legally and socially we 
are not ready for the ERA... An abrupt 
and forceful change would be repulsive 
and socially uncouth. 
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Winegard (continued) 

states where passage seemed sure. 

These groups, through spokesmen, 
brochures, and media broadcasts attempt 
to present the ERA as anti-marriage, anti¬ 
family, and anti-motherhood. They claim 
its passage would mean unisex restrooms, 
homosexual marriages and combat duty 
for females. They have spread fear that its 
passage would mean the end of femininity 
and the beginning of women forced to 
leave their homes to go to work. With their 
rhetoric, opponents of the ERA have 
created an emotional climate which in 
many states has made rational discussion 
of the issue an impossibility. 

Presenting the ERA in this light 
demonstrates a total misunderstanding of 
the amendment and of its implications. 
Above all, it is the American housewife 
who stands to benefit by the ratification of 
the ERA. For the Equal Rights 
Amendment does not mean men and 
women are the same: it means they are 
equal. 

The implications of the ERA are that 
husband and wife would have to 
contribute equally to marriage. This does 
not in any way imply financial 


contribution. The roles of housewife and 
mother would be regarded as vital and 
fulfilling functions which are as necessary 
to the family as the function of bread¬ 
winner. If it is the husband who is better 
suited for bringing up the children and 
running the household, so be it. The 
Congressional Record states, “where one 
spouse is the primary wage earner and the 
other runs the home, the wage earner 
would have a duty to support the spouse 
who stays at home in compensation for the 
performance of her or his duties.” 

An additional implication of the ERA in 
the family setting is that families of 
working women could no longer be denied 
social security and other governmental 
benefits. Currently, families with working 
men are paid these benefits while families 
with working women are not. Also, 
property owned by a married couple would 
be considered jointly owned rather than as 
the property of the husband alone. This 
would be especially important in divorce 
and death settlements. 

Another would-be benefit is that in event 
of an accident injuring or incapacitating 
her husband, the wife would have the right 
to sue for “loss of consortium” (affection, 
companionship, and help with home and 


children). Presently, only men are 
permitted to do so. In addition, employers 
would have to give time off to pregnant 
women and be unable to fire a woman 
simply on account of her pregnancy. The 
list continues. The benefits that would 
ensue to women with ratification of the 
ERA are indeed so numerous that it is 
incredulous that so many women perceive 
it as a threat. 

Sixteen states already have clauses 
barring discrimination because of sex in 
their state constitution. The enactment of 
these clauses has not caused a dramatic 
upsurge in divorce rates, the creation of 
coed bathrooms, or the legalization of 
homosexual marriages. If this has not 
occurred at the state level, how can 
opponents of the ERA claim that it would 
on a federal one? 

The ERA is a concise, straight-forward 
statement which bars discrimination on 
the basis of sex. Passage of the ERA would 
halt the need for piecemeal legislation and 
guarantee a multitude of benefits for 
women. When a nation prides itself on 
liberty, equality, and justice for all, the 
ERA has a definite and deserved place in 
that nation’s legal tradition. 


Lewis (continued) 

power than her husband might be required 
to pay alimony. 

The impact of a federal amendment in 
states without community property laws is 
unclear, but in Pennsylvania a legal 
presumption stemmed from a common 
law that the husband owns household 
goods. In 1975, the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court struck down this presumption as 
invalid under the state ERA. It ruled that 
such property acquired just before and 
during the marriage, and used by the 
husband and the wife together, would be 
presumed as jointly owned. 

The ERA has also faced much 
opposition caused by the fear of the 
military opening up to women. But 
according to studies by the Brookings 
Institution, experts believe whether or not 
the ERA succeeds, women will be 
conscripted should the draft be revived. In 
fact, in March 1978 the Pentagon asked 
Congress to end the ban on women in 
combat units. The reason why: the 
Department of Defense is having trouble 
recruiting enough well-qualified males to 
fill all the jobs in combat units, and it has a 
surplus of well-qualified female 


volunteers. In effect, we can have a first- 
rate military force if women are used to 
their full capabilities, or a second-rate one 
if they are not. Colonel Mary A. Hullarent, 
the executive director of Women in 
Community Service and a former director 
of the Women’s Army Corps, elaborated on 
this idea in her testimony before a panel of 
the Joint Economic Committee. “There 
are women, as well as men, who crack 
under stress, who cannot take the pressure, 
but working with men and women over the 
last fifty years, both in and out of the Army, 
has convinced me that it is the individual 
and not the gender that determines a 
person’s strength under pressure,” she 
said. The kind of pressure of getting fired 
upon while on patrol? Not necessarily. 
Sitting in a missile silo, flying a bomber, or 
operating a piece of navigational 
equipment can be just as much a part of 
combat. 

Over and over again, opponents express 
their fear that the woman’s place in the 
family is at risk. Many women are deeply 
worried that their traditional relationships 
to husband, children, and home will 
be harmed somehow by a constitutional 
guarantee of their self-interest as 
individuals. It is this fear that holds back 


the ERA; men cast the vast majority of the 
votes against the ERA in the state 
legislatures, but it is what the male 
legislators hear from women that 
constitutes the primary justification for 
their opposition. 

However, if the Equal Rights 
Amendment is not ratified, I think the 
predictions of Ruth C. Clusen, president of 
the League of Women Voters, will come 
true: “. . . it certainly will be viewed by 
most Americans, and by most American 
women, as a backing-off of our willingness 
as a people to say loudly and clearly that 
women are equal in every way.” 

With the ERA in the Constitution, 
courts in all states will be required to make 
consistent decisions in all sex 
discrimination cases. There is a slow social 
revolution going on at the moment; the 
ERA will not make a radical change in our 
society. Remember, thirty-five state 
governments have already ratified the 
proposal into state law. The ERA gives all 
women the same rights as men. It does not 
say that all women should go to work. 
Whether or not individuals take advantage 
of the guarantee is up to them. 
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Lakusta (continued) 

Constitution this extremely general 
statement which is wide open to 
interpretation in all types of cases? The 
portion of the amendment which reads, 
“Equality of rights under the law,” is so 
vague we cannot even begin to predict its 
consequences; it defines nothing. What we 
are doing with this amendment, in effect, is 
turning over complete legal and policy¬ 
making responsibility to the Supreme 
Court. The philosophy of the United 
States Constitution since its conception 
has been to keep law and policy-making in 
the hands of a majority of the people. Why, 
then, should we decide now that we wish 
the complete responsibility for these 
decisions to rest in the hands of nine men 
in appointed positions, rather than with 
our elected body of representatives? My 
proposal, consequently, is that specific 
legislation is a much more viable 
alternative than ratification of this 
nebulous amendment. 

In view of this alternative, many critics 
may ask, ‘‘What, then, is the purpose of the 
Supreme Court?” The answer to this is that 
rt must continue in its present capacity of 
deciding specific cases and ruling on the 


constitutionality of laws, but it must leave 
the actual construction of these laws to the 
legislative branch. Yet the record of 
legislative action in dealing with the issue 
of women’s rights speaks for itself. Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibits any type of discrimination in 
either public or private employment. 
Many have argued, however, that this act 
has not been interpreted to include 
women. This is not the case. Last year, the 
Senate passed an amendment to this act 
requiring that pregnancy be included in 
any worker’s disability program offered by 
employers. The federal government has 
recently proposed other specific solutions. 
Among these are the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act which states that credit 
will be equally available to any applicant 
regardless of sex or marital status, and the 
set of regulations published by the 
Department of Labor in 1977 which 
requires federal contractors to set goals and 
timetables for the hiring of female 
bricklayers, carpenters and painters. 

It is essential for everyone, no matter 
what his or her stand on the Equal Rights 
Amendment, to realize that the struggle 
over ratification is in and of itself a 
beneficial process. Although the 


amendment as such may not be a necessary 
measure, the attention which many 
injustices have received as a result of 
discussion it has generated has indeed been 
beneficial. It is also essential that all of us 
keep this in perspective. The Equal Rights 
Amendment is not a magical godsend 
which is going to halt all forms of 
discrimination overnight, nor is it the 
outgrowth of a decadent society whose 
only purpose is to make us all use the same 
bathrooms. 

The ratification or rejection of this 
amendment is not going to alter the course 
of history. There are always alternative 
methods of accomplishing any given 
purpose, so we must limit our 
considerations as to whether or not the 
Equal Rights Amendment is the optimal 
solution to the existing problem. In my 
opinion, it is not. 


Forry (continued) 

combat with men. But are women 
physically and emotionally capable of 
upholding such duty and providing the 
best possible service for the United States? 
Because women are not allowed to perform 
ln the line of combat under the present 
military system, they are placed in behind- 
the-lines positions. It clearly would be a 
discriminatory measure to continue to 
force men into the line of combat and place 
women in safer, behind-the-lines 
Positions. 

The ERA stands to devastate family 
structure. For years, the family has been a 
social stronghold and thus has been 
Protected by law. It is in the family 
situation that a child attains his basic 
social and moral values. Because the role of 
l he homemaker has become more and 
more despised and because the ERA would 
n ° longer require a husband to give 
monetary aid to his wife, she would feel 
obligated or forced to work. Substitution 
of the day care center for the home does not 
seem a satisfactory one. Our selfish 
concerns about equality today have failed 
to make consideration for the upbringing 
°f generations to come. 

Mandatory military service and 


interference in the family situation are 
only two examples of the effect ratification 
of the ERA could have on society. Among 
others are required allowance of males in 
private, all-female institutions, female 
admittance into fraternities and male 
admittance into sororities, drafting of the 
married woman, and in its strictest 
interpretation, unisex bathrooms. Because 
it is so generally stated, the danger of the 
ERA lies in its potential use and abuse. If 
strictly interpreted, the ERA could create 
irreparable social damage. 

One law cannot successfully change 
ingrained social attitudes. These attitudes 
were not created by law and consequently 
cannot be abolished by law. Men will 
continue to think of themselves as the 
“stronger sex” as conveyed to them 
through social norms and sex roles. Every 
law in the book will not change such a 
social attitude which has been assumed by 
males since childhood. 

Although intrinsic social attitudes 
contribute quite a bit to sex 
discrimination, women themselves are 
often major contributors. Women tend to 
look at themselves negatively; they tend to 
covet what they do not have instead of 
realizing their options and advantages. For 
example, women’s dormitory situations 


are invariably nicer than male dorms. 
Women in the military receive the same 
pay as men but do not have to serve in the 
line of combat. Women have the right to 
careers which are free of discrimination as 
well as to homes in which they are finan¬ 
cially protected. Women have very few 
barriers to overcome except the artificial 
barriers erected by negative views of 
themselves. 

Legally and socially we are not ready for 
the ERA. If our legal system were ready for 
it, an extension beyond the statutory limit 
would not be necessary for its ratification. 
Socially, our attitudes and ideas are still 
too tied up in stereotypes. An abrupt and 
forceful change would be repulsive and 
socially uncouth. 

The solution is not legal change but 
gradual changes in our society’s attitudes. 
Discrimination is created by individual 
ideas and must be solved at that level. Each 
person has his or her own ideas about 
equality of the sexes and sex roles. 
Therefore, such problems should be solved 
in the individual dating relationship, 
between partners in marriage and between 
parent and child. Social openmindedness 
and effective use of present laws can lead to 
equality of the sexes without the aid of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 
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Bridges Bar None 

by Amy Fickling 


“I to the world am like a drop of water 
That in the ocean seeks another drop—” 

Comedy of Errors 

Very little more significance was attached, at the time, to my 
first walk across the Thames on Waterloo Bridge than the reas¬ 
surance that indeed I was in London. The City gave me a moist, 
affectionate kiss of welcome in the form of a windy, rainy after¬ 
noon; and I happened to be in the middle of the bridge, vulner¬ 
able, suspended over the water, when she drew closest to me. 
Crosscurrents of brisker-than-breezy wind, like a smoky, 
evanescent water monster, wrapped around my ankles and tried 
to drag me into the river, while other crosscurrents fumbled in 
attempts to unwrap the flap of my wrap-around skirt. Sudden 
gusting gasps harassed my umbrella: the reversal of air pressure 
tended to force it inside out. I hunched up my shoulders and 
gritted my teeth against so flagrant a show of mirth. London 
weather was toying with me, and if I had given in to the frivolity, 
a merciless thunderclap probably would have sent me reeling 
right back to the Strand. 

Battling into the mocking wind, I imagined that I must have 
been marching slowly uphill while trying to maintain balance 
and preserve dignity. Some derelict spray and some misguided 
raindrops blew around and underneath my umbrella and 
pressed to the perimeter of my face the curls which should have 
stayed behind my ears. The rain was masquerading as the tears of 
frustration and helplessness I felt like crying. The steady 
pattering of drops into the river, the street, my coat, my 
umbrella, the bridge: it sounded like the protracted shout of one 
in despair, about to crescendo. 

During my four months in London, I expended many miles 
and many moments re-experiencing history. I zigzagged to every 
corner of the City and Westminster to see the evidence left by 
forebearers as early as the Romans, and to marvel at the new face 
appearing in the form of glass-and-chrome high-rise. I crossed 
bridges, and left them behind me for others to cross. London 
Bridge had a special drawing power simply because it was 
London Bridge. It linked the old Chaucerian Southwark areas 
with the Leadenhall section where the Great Fire of 1606 broke 
out and caused destruction which led to the subsequent revival 
and refurbishing of the City. 

Tower Bridge was powerfully uplifting. Its fanciful blue and 
red and white Gothic spires and turrets were so far from 
oppressive that I imagined it could easily have passed for a 
riverboat in the Mississippi. The placid attitude was ingeniously 
contrasted with the Tower, pictured by overactive curiosities to 
have been a terrifying dungeon of death and near-death by 
torture, but which had really only a few celebrated instances of 
such morbidity amid countless good things. But it was Waterloo 
Bridge I kept crossing and recrossing like a wind current, like 
evanescence. The intersecting lines of my pathways formed the 
quadrants of my experience. Funny that a place initially 
unimpressive should become so central to the meanings I hold 
for what it is like to be interloper in autumnal London. 

One night not long after my first crossing, I had a ballet 
engagement on the South Bank. I crossed the Thames on the 


footbridge, Waterloo's companion piece down the river toward 
Westminster. For some reason, it was not raining, and I assumed 
it was because I was crossing on a different bridge. The ballet 
over, and my head and heart full of graceful movements, 
hypnotizing music, romantic implications, and wishful 
thinking, I stepped out onto the balcony to be whisked from one 
dream into another. The new fantasy was made up of 
unquestionable romance, a heart full of wishes, motionless 
grace underscored by the steady coursing of the Thames, and a 
lone, phantom saxophone plying my emotive disposition with 
the searching strains of nostalgia, “The Way We Were.’’ 
Memories lit the corners of my mind, but before me another 
scene was in the making. 

Ahead, Somerset House, so grandly white, was thrown into 
relief against the black velvet night by the river lights along the 
Embankment. To the right, the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral 
shone proudly as one who has persevered should, still a 
prominent skyline feature in that section of town. And far to the 
left, a familiar face could have been mistaken for a full moon 
caught among the branches of a spindly tree silhouetted in 
wintertime: Big Ben guarded Parliament serenely, majestically, 
proudly. Although the music was hardly Italian, the mental 
picture devised a red-and-white checked tablecloth, candlelight, 
wine, and an ineffable he. Abruptly, the impatient world of time 
and clock intruded upon the reverie, and I had to be nudged 
away just as the spirit had begun to move me. I envisioned 
“misty, watercolored memories of the way we were”: the time 
and the times carried me homewards, but neither could replace 
the vision which had so recently transfigured reality. 

Much later, on a clearly beautiful day, a companion and I 
walked across the bridge on the way to the National Theatre. We 
were talking about life and art, so conversation was often 
suspended in breathless interludes; neither of us dared to break 
the other's concentration. The sun pranced through the 
scattered clouds; a bird nearly collided with us as it began to lose 
altitude too suddenly. My friend had been with me the first time 
we crossed. “Remember the wind was raining,” he said, and I, 
too anxiously, rejoined, “and the rain was blowing!” We were 
both stricken dumb by the inanity, by the utter confusion caused 
by embarrassment of having revealed to the other that we each 
had remembered. It was ironic that though we were crossing a 
bridge, our communication was disjointed and illogical. That is 
not to say it was meaningless, but that the meanings were 
masked in clumsy, aborted efforts to reach across to each other. I 
had not known him the first time, and I guess I still did not know 
him. The incident confirmed my apprehensions that what I was 
experiencing, what I was living through, what I was committing 
to sensitive memory, was something quite ephemeral. It was 
destined to be more a personal feeling than a fact which could be 
restated. 

An unintelligible mental process had transformed actual 
experience into inexplicable mental attitudes. 

In order to understand my meanings, one would have had to 
develop the same transformational process. I was certain that 
this very bridge which had freed me up to my sensibilities had 
also formed the mental block through which none of the 
memories could be translated into meaningful messages. “That 
was a dumb thing to say,” I apologized, and he quickly assured 
me that his words had not sounded like he had meant them 
either. 

One memorable day not long before I left London, I had 
covered much area while looking at and reflecting upon many 
fine remnants of the past. Chronological viewing of the sights 
was not.feasible; I was just trying to see everything possible in 
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the same vicinity. The Temple and King’s Bench Walk, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Strand Law Courts, Prudential 
Assurance Company and the Adelphi, the Foreign Office and St. 
Mary-le-Strand vied cacophonously for selective order within 
my sense of logic. The significance of each structure hardly 
registered within the pell-mell of facts and facades which had 
been created by rapid movement from this place to that place, 
and by frantic notetaking which probably meant I wrote down 
more than I understood. Buildings were blurred into one; dates 
were incomprehensible; relationships between isolated 
segments of time, incoherent. I felt like I had only the capability 
of perception without the intelligence to assimilate facts into a 
schematic order. Confusion preempted by the excitement of 
discovery led me one last time to Waterloo Bridge. I stood 
transfixed by the moment. The gasp came from my heart, 
because the wind was still, because I tottered on a brink. 

The distance between life and art must have been stealthily 
erased during the interval. I stood on a structure which was a 
symbolic present. It linked the City proper, the historical 
representative, with the Entertainment Complex of the South 
Bank, the face of the future. Living and artistic expression were 
bridged. Up the river stood St. Paul’s, London’s bulwark of the 
Christian faith, and downstream the Houses of Parliament 
waded tediously, a bit overconcerned lest the tide should rise 
above its ankles, on the shore. Waterloo Bridge sees both church 
and state. Scattered pictures quilted a silken backdrop for the 
secret symphony stirring in my soul. The disconsonant features 
found a rhythm, and a rhyme, and a reason. The bridge and I 
clung together as the City of London emerged in a unified 
procession before our joint eyes. I seemed to soar above 
everything and, with the map of the memorized, could locate all 
points of interest and remember why they were relevant. The 
Thames was a crooked but reassuring smile. 

I felt like a giant who could, at will, manipulate the tiny pieces 
of humanity to fit the scheme, to play out the plan. From my 
historical perspective, I could see that humanity was purely 
catalystic, the necessary agent of preservation. The present 
merely holds the future, and the past, in abeyance. 

To have seen my tears mingle with the current below me 
would not have seemed unusual. I had confronted a perfect 
stranger and a dear friend in the same instant. What I had often 
labeled “A Love Affair with a City” had become just exactly that. 
At any previous time it would have been merely infatuation. The 
force which constrained my tears was the same one which gave 
me certitude in parting that we two, the City and I, would meet 
again soon. I imagined, in my native innocence, that only I 
could sincerely appreciate the finer lines of meaning, the deeper 
sensitivities of inspiration, the lighter shades of pale. I believed 
no one else had ever stopped to consider, or to relax in, the 
constant signals of availability which the City emitted. 

The scene was stylized, but every element existed, if only in my 
mind. The river water beckoned me to come closer. A lone, slow 
twig illustrated how easy it would be to float. The current sent 
up furtive whispers; I had to hunch up my shoulders once again 
to soothe the tickle in my ear. A clock face Gothic watched over 
my shoulder. Big Ben held, just slightly out of my grasp, the 
nebulous answer to eternity which he could not give. 
Timelessness seemed to pervade the moment in which all that 
was significant depended on time for its meaning; the fame 
which had stood the test of time, the isolated moments of time 
which are the essence of memories, the progress which measures 
the effects of time, the fragility of fractured time, the times, the 
last time. The essence of all time was distilled into a suspended 
moment from which emerged the perfect blend of all its 


imperfect divisions. Distinctions dissolved into unity. 
Confusion diffused into contentment. 

The sky twinkled a bit like neon pink, a last gesture before 
shifting to stellar power for the night. Life and art were a 
realistic union. I wanted to leave a fit tribute to London, to one 
so recently loved and soon to be lost. Instead I was given one. The 
pure ecstatic joy must have issued from the utter freedom granted 
in achieving a poetic peace of mind. 


Ed. note: Amy Ficklingspent the fall of 1977 at Worrell House in 
London. 


Untitled 

Lusty Bacchus closed the door— 

I saw not the rippling of the curtains. 

Light pinnacle of laughter 
Careless motion of the indifferent 
Found her as a lodestone— 

A particle of outward glitter. 

Legitimate son of day 
Saw the slight star of the earth 
Rippling laughter in sterling rivulets 
And fell from the sky. 

Tenderly the grains wreathed her head 
And light was lifted by clouds— 

Softly spinning they touched, 

But were loosed with the dripping of her mouth. 

Blemished, her soul bled— 

Glistening scarlet baptized Apollo 

While the music ceased in the misty twilight 

And the stars stopped their musing. 

His golden hair parted 
Falling warmly o’er her blush— 

Burnished arms gathered up her softness 
And he bore his treasure towards the sky. 

by Kathy Kelly 
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On Democracy in Nicaragua 

by Eduardo Del-Carmen 


It took the sound of incessant gunfire for the world to perceive 
the feelings of a people who are strongly determined to find a 
better way to govern themselves. Unfortunately, previous peace¬ 
ful demonstrations of public unwillingness to accept the years- 
long dictatorial rule of the Somoza family in Nicaragua have 
not had such effect. 

The actual political situation in Nicaragua should draw the 
interest of the American people, since its outcome could well 
be an example of a country which wanted the advantages of 
democracy but could not get them. The situation is such that 
only the groups which fight with methods that lead to violence 
and bloodshed stand a chance to gain control of the country’s 
leadership. Namely, these groups are the Marxist-oriented 
guerrillas and the actual dictatorial regime. 

Obviously, democrats are not apt to be the fittest in this strug¬ 
gle for survival. There is little a mind can do against the effect 
of a bullet’s impact and this was evidenced in the way one of 
Nicaragua’s most influential democratic leaders, Pedro J. 
Chamorro, was killed: in cold-blooded murder. 

At this point, someone may ask why the democrats do not 
join the armed opposition to create a stronger oppositional 
front; and my answer is that we should not correct a mistake by 
committing another. Many people who believe in democracy 
have joined the armed revolution, but I have the impression 
that these democrats would be swallowed up by the Marxists in 
case of a successful revolution. Moreover, although an armed 
coup d'etat is a medium of overthrowing the actual regime, 
its consequences constitute too high a price to be paid. This 
can be seen by the results of September’s massive uprising when 
the guerrillas and numerous high school and college students 
captured several cities for a few days. In the end, the govern¬ 
ment’s counterattack led to pitched battles which left many dead 
(a large majority of which were innocent people), and the cities 
completely destroyed. 

Are there then other alternatives? The alternative that Nicara¬ 
guan democrats think is the best for achieving a long-lasting 
peace is the one allowing for mediation by the U.S. and the 
Organization of American States to establish the foundations of 
a transitional government. This transitional government 
must include the leaders of all the political parties, even those 
not officially recognized by the current government*, in order 
to provide the country with a future political election in which 
everybody’s interest is represented. This election would need to 
be supervised by the OAS and would exclude any attempt by 
Somoza or members of his family to remain in power. 

This last condition for the achievement of long-lasting peace 
is what makes the mediation by the U.S. and OAS necessary. 

It is obvious that Somoza is not going to accept such conditions, 
for he and his family have not accepted them in the forty years 
they have been in power. As long as Somoza has the army’s sup¬ 
port, he will cling to power with an even stronger grip. 
The transitional government would also have the function of 
reorganizing the national armed forces. The actual organization 
of that force is based on a system of patriarchal promotion; that 


is, a system in which adherence to Somoza’s wishes rather than 
to those of a national constitution leads to a more rewarding 
military position. The armed forces are not a national institu¬ 
tion but one of Somoza’s personal, protective devices. 

Nicaraguan democrats are still hopeful that the U.S. and OAS 
will use their influential power for the achievement of lasting 
peace, and for paving the road towards democratic elections. 
The initial step was taken by Carter when he decided to cut 
off military aid to Somoza’s regime. However, the U.S. has been 
somewhat reluctant to participate directly in the process of 
establishing a transitional government in Nicaragua. 

Some of the reasons given by the U.S. in order not to partici¬ 
pate directly in the process of mediation are that it does not 
have much influence over Somoza, and that mediation by the 
U.S. could hurt the U.S. non-interventionist foreign policy. 

My answer to the first argument is that nobody is gullible 
enough to believe in such an explanation. The U.S. Marines 
were the major factor in establishing the power of Somoza’s 
father forty years ago. In fact, people go so far as to call Somoza 
the last marine,” and Somoza still relies heavily on American 
financial help. Besides, as a writer for Newsweek ventured to 
say, if the U.S. has no means of influencing the politics of a small 
Latin American country, how can it expect to face the Russians? 

My answer to the second argument is that the U.S. non¬ 
interventionist foreign policy would not be harmed because the 
U.S. can indirectly use its political power by backing up media¬ 
tion by other Latin American countries which also maintain 
democratic values. The OAS can also come into play as an 
institution created for the solving of conflicts which involve 
the denial of human rights to some of its members. Let us remember 
that by not allowing the Nicaraguan people to find a better way 
to govern themselves, Somoza is denying them a human right. 
This is a case where the consequences of a political act cannot 
be judged independently of its consequences on human rights. 
The whole country of Nicaragua is asking for Somoza’s removal. 

The prolongation of Somoza’s dictatorial rule is the reason 
for the sanctioning of the extreme Left by a country which is 
willing to follow democratic values. The longer Somoza stays 
in power, the easier it will be for the Nicaraguan people to find 
a reason for backing up any group of the extreme Left. 


♦Actually, only two parties are legal: the one represented by 
Somoza, and another party which lost credibility a few years 
ago when it formed a coalition government with Somoza. 


Ed. note: Eduardo Del-Carmen is a senior at Wake Forest. His 
family and home are in Managua, Nicaragua. 
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Cherchez la Femme: 

Toward a New Language and Literature 

by Ruth Zultner with Lauren Doyle 


They say “demystify,” “deconstruct,” and “defy,” to raise to 
consciousness ideas dormant in the unwritten, unspoken portion 
of our language. They divide the critics, draw the ire of readers 
content with traditional channels of creative expression. Their 
goals threaten to outrace the comforting label of “avant-garde,” 
their books invade the American market, their presses flourish. 

“They” are women authors in France today and “theirs” is 
a literary movement whose diversity implies not confusion, 
but fructification. In the opinion of Germaine Bree, Kenan 
Professor of Humanities, theirs is a movement that could very 
well be the lodestone of creative modes of expression in the 
twenty-first century. 

While female writers and studies in America resurrect the 
works of Mary Wollstonecraft and Virginia Woolf, the feminist 
writers in France are attempting to create a literature of their 
own that will shatter the castes of both masculine and feminine 
writing. 

But who are these writers and what are their goals? And why 
is it important to understand the problematics of fashioning a 
new expression in literature, a new voice? 

Miss Bree is planning to organize a seminar which may be 
funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities. It 
will attempt to analyze and situate the problematics of French 
feminists’ writings with respect to the search for new forms of 
literary expression connected with cultural changes. The 
seminar, if funded, will be held this summer at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. It will seek to broaden and clarify the 
problematics of women’s writings from Colette to Helene 
Cixous for the twelve post-graduate members in attendance. 
Miss Bree, who thinks the writings of French women may mark 
the emergence in France of “the richest and the only literary 
movement of importance today,” recently shared some of her 
reflections and theories with reporters from The Student. 

The most obvious and seemingly irrefutable argument con¬ 
fronting any discussion of women’s writings arises with the 
use of the descriptive term “feminist.” And if the very consid¬ 
eration of Vecriture feminine (women’s writings) implies 
sexism, why pursue the study further? 

“Malraux and Sartre both were male writers, but to what 
extent do similarities in their writings lead one to call their 
works ‘masculine?’ And what about the dissimilarities?” Miss 
Bree asked. 

She is well qualified to lay the foundations for an answer. 
Among the first reviewers in the U.S. of the works of Nathalie 
Sarraute and Marguerite Duras, Miss Bree was written a book 
°n women’s literature: Women Writers in France: Variations 
On A Theme (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1973). 

Relating the recent surge of participation by women in 
literature to the broader scope of cultural change in France 
after World War II, Miss Bree suggests that women who write 
today can be considered pioneers in a unique literary movement 
because of characteristics of the feminine literature they are 
developing. Their solutions and ideas climax a long period 
ln French literature in which writers were acutely aware of the 
Problematics of communication. They may point to a “path out 



of the confusion of French culture” after the war, she said. 

In her statement to the NEH, Miss Bree notes that the ecriture 
feminine may provide the breakthrough in establishing new 
uses of language sought by writers since the start of the century. 

But what are the characteristics that define the new ecriture 
feminine as different than or opposite from a masculine mode 
of expression? According to Miss Bree, the notion of distinctive 
and contrasting masculine and feminine literary modes emerges 
in connection with the writings of women at the beginning of 
the century. 

The claim that the discourse of several “transitional” women 
writers distinguished themselves as radically different from 
the predominant male discourse is the first signal in the develop¬ 
ment of interest in what was to be an attempt to define a feminine 
voice. One of the first women writers in this century who 
achieved wide fame and wrote in a style which did not imitate 
the prevalent male discourse was Sidonie Gabrielle Claudine 
Colette (1873-1954), a novelist who, along with later writers such 
as Marguerite Yourcenar (b. 1903) and Simone Weil (1909-1943), 
was helpful in forming “the transition between the old feminist 
literature and the new literature which is slowly imposing 
itself.” 1 Each of these writers, and most significantly Colette, 
who was not formally educated, fashioned stories and novels 
which broke from the long literary tradition of women as 
precieuses or as objects of the art of men. And each labored 
under a myth about the woman writer that persisted until 
recently: that the woman turns to her pen only after she has 
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failed in her social and sexual roles, notes Miss Bree. She con¬ 
tends that the pressure of this myth, as well as others, forced even 
the best of women writers to draw into “a world of rather 
claustrophobic and self-conscious lesbianism” at the beginning 
of the century. 2 

Colette’s writings began to break out of the traditional 
masculine mold as she explored the universe she knew best— 
her perceptions and feelings about daily life. “No writer, 
male or female, has ever probed more deeply, observed more 
dispassionately, nor more lucidly described a conflict between 
her stubborn addiction to writing and her needs and role 
as a woman, in regard to her male partner,” Miss Bree com¬ 
ments, pointing specifically to Colette’s novel, The Pure and 
the Impure (1932). 3 

After the upheaval of World War II, women writers with 
university training and sophisticated backgrounds in philo¬ 
sophy became engaged in the crisis which affected both male 
and female writing after 1940: the problem of finding a mode of 
expression that could acknowledge and articulate the untram¬ 
meled realm of the irrational, the unconscious. Dadaist and 
surrealist probings into a literature which sought to unite the 
irrational impulses with realities which could be articulated 
included women in their art, but fell short of providing females 
an accurate or complete voice. Instead, insists Xaviere Gauthier, 
a critic who led a strident attack on the art, literature, and 
poetry of the new movement, the surrealist dream to build 
a system of communication from the confusion of the post-war 
era merely substituted a new myth of woman and her means of 
expressing herself which amplified and reinforced the mascu¬ 
line language of the Romantic tradition. Women existed in 
surrealist literature as satellite to man. Gauthier’s theory is 
significant because it vividly sums up the problems that face 
contemporary writers such as Marguerite Duras (b. 1914) and 
Nathalie Sarraute (b. 1902). With her criticism of the poetry of 
major surrealist poets Eluard, Desnos, Aragon, and the mani¬ 
festoes of Andre Breton, spokesman for the surrealist movement, 
Gauthier deflated the new myth of woman, denouncing it as 
a sanctification of her essence into nothingness: 

Flesh to consume, she is also the devourer of men. Angel 
and demon, fairy and sorceress, she is the salvation and 
the downfall of man. She guides him and bewilders him... 

If she can be all, this clearly signifies that she is nothing, 
outside of man’s mind. She is nothing but a male inven¬ 
tion, although this invention does nothing less than 
"re-invent” love, since it participates in all the traditional 
myths of the “feminine mystery.” 1 

The task before Duras, Sarraute, Yourcenar and other 
modern writers was, in a sense, framed by Colette, “In the past, 
women were tied to a much narrower field of experience. What 
they created anew when they broke with imitations of forms 
of the past are novels of intimate personal relations,” comments 
Miss Bree. The intimate novel of emotion and feeling that 
proliferated in the twenties may be seen as moving toward 
forms of communication which the surrealists could recognize, 
but not achieve without the participation of the feminine voice. 
“Sarraute and Duras are the precursors of the writers who 
are in the process of revising the canon of literature,” says Miss 
Bree. 

How will this ecriture feminine be achieved? Miss Bree notes 
that Duras searches for a progressive reduction of character and 
story, in many experiments with new forms of fiction. “She has 
been de-articulating the structures of the traditional fictive 
recit away from the Faustian and masculine heritage. The 


fundamental situation her female characters face is a sense of 
alienation, and of lack,” Miss Bree comments. “She usually 
portrays a woman whose life is changed by a cataclysm which 
rips her from the bourgeois milieu she rejects after causing 
her own destruction,” Miss Bree explains. By destroying ac¬ 
cepted forms of fictional discourse, Duras brings the recognized 
properties of the language into question. “Her use of silence, 
the spacing of words on the page, the recurrent use of leitmotifs, 
all contribute to create a rhythmic continuity which substitutes 
a rhythm and harmony for syntactical order,” Miss Bree says. 



Today, while the American feminists are looking to lost and 
neglected feminist writers in the past, “the most visible of the 
French women writers are looking for woman in the uncon¬ 
scious, which is to say in their own language,” notes Elaine 
Marks, a literary critic whose writings include a discussion of 
women writers in France. Sarraute and Duras are now joined 
by younger feminist writers—Helene Cixous (b. 1937) and 
Julia Kristeva (b. 1941)—to work toward a new ecriture feminine. 
According to Marks, several of the avant-garde French women 
writers now deliberately propose to do what Sarraute and Duras 
did spontaneously: to set the unconscious, feminine voice free 
from its imitation of the masculine modes of expression. 

After the unanimous outbursts of rage in 1969 by feminist 
writers calling for destruction of the masculine voice, paths 
to mapping out how the feminine voice could be heard strongly 
diverged. One approach to the re-instatement of the missing 
mode is suggested by Julia Kristeva, who proposes as point of 
departure “le semiotique,” “the rhythmic babble of onoma¬ 
topoeic sounds exchanged between mother and child...a 
language that precedes the installation of the father’s symbolic 
language.” 5 Kristeva breaks the phonological-syntactical 
structure of sentences, a technique employed by other male and 
female avant-garde writers who sought to disrupt symbolic 
order from within the language. 6 

Marks suggests that “the most controversial and the most 
innovative” writers today are Cixous and Luce Irigaray 
(c. 1938). Consideration of their writings requires a detailed 
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psychoanalytical approach to how language works for and 
against the masculine and feminine voices. But Marks makes a 
more readily apparent statement about the problem of female 
communication within a male-oriented language, by way of 
her comment on American and French conceptions of chauvin¬ 
ism. “Where American women cry out ‘male chauvinist pig,’ the 
French women inscribe ‘phallologocentric,’ ” or, “long¬ 
ing for a coherent center,” observes Marks. * 2 3 4 5 6 7 

She explains the term “phallologocentric” as an entire 
system and approach to thought. Briefly, it is the concern 
with understanding any truth through logic or analysis, by 
perceiving and mastering the coherent center of a thought. 
Emanating again from the masculine mode of perception and 
domination in society, the term implies that woman is left on 
the outside of any articulated concept and indeed, the entire 
orientation of literature. As seen by several contemporary 
women writers, the ecriture feminine must destroy the male 
mode of expression by writing women into existence, and 
in so doing fuse the male and female voices into an androgynous 
whole. This is the goal which Cixous proposes in the opening of 
“Le Rire de la Meduse:” the necessity for woman to write herself 
into being, which is repeated by Irigary, who invites the reader 
to abandon any philosophy in which woman is seen as Other 
or as Outsider, an imitator of the phallic mode of mastery. 8 
‘‘Then all the stories would have to be told differently, the 
future would be incalculable, the historical forces would, will, 
change hands, bodies, another thinking as yet not thinkable, 
will transform the functioning of all society,” says Cixous. 9 

Yet not all women writers see a feminist language as a first 
step in restructuring the phallic, or centrist emphasis in our 
thought and communication; this division among French 
feminists shatters the myth of a single, united women’s move¬ 
ment in France. Some women writers flatly reject the term 
‘feminism” as just another “ism” caught up in the old, logical 
system, or begging access to it. 10 And some view the problematics 
of communication as absolutely unaffected by the ecriture 
feminine. Women’s concerns are finding many different forms 
of expression, and the female imagination may choose between a 
refusal of power or an attempt to “find or create spaces in the 
social fabric where something radically new can be said and 
so done.” 11 

‘‘The Helene Cixous group would say that you can think 
of literature as a linguistic system that shows an infinite number 
of possibilities of combination. They’re saying that in the past, 
the scope of the language has been restricted so that the woman 
writer should now be able to breakthrough the inbred language 
to find certain forms that only she will be able to develop,” 
says Miss Bree. "Yet some feminist writers say ‘To hell with 
your theory. Stop pontificating.’ Where does this leave the 
critic?” she asked. Miss Bree underscores the importance of a 
critical approach that anticipates and explains the ramifications 
of women’s writings. Literature, she says, does not exist in 
a vacuum. The society or individual reader brings to it a rich, 
cultural context. Conversely, new movements in literature 
shape the sensibilities of the reader because she/he is not isolated 
from the new models and values a new expression may arti¬ 
culate. 

“We have to explore the effect of this literature on women and 
their sensibility. We have to consider how feminist literature 
shapes the readers, while avoiding the automatic consideration 
that feminist writing is necessarily a direct expression of an 
e motional experience, as critics in the past have tended to 
do,” she said. 

“The discussion turns on cultural crisis, with literature as 


the final expression of that culture. The French women writers 
of today don’t want to attack for the sake of attacking, they 
want to say something. At the same time, in their work there is 
a tendency towards formlessness. That is natural if one plays 
with the idea that one must loose a flow of language to free the 
feminine sensitivity that has been frustrated. It may ultimately 
do the French language no good to be so tossed around,” com¬ 
mented Miss Bree. 

Can there then be a conclusion to the problematics of con¬ 
temporary, women’s writing? Miss Bree’s studies of I’ecriture 
feminine should begin to furnish the essential critical tools 
with which to discover answers. For now, she considers, “What 
writers will have to do is work within the idiom and limits of the 
language to make it richer and more complete. The^women 
writers wouldn’t all agree to that, but I think that’s what it’s 
going to have to be.” 
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Vandals 

by Stephen Amidon 

I am not sure why I choose today to begin to write. Perhaps 
because this morning I realized I am as good as dead. And writ¬ 
ing is a fitting activity for the dead; it takes little energy and no 
imagination. One need merely remember and record. That is 
a lesson that has taken long to learn. It used to be art and struc¬ 
ture and clever flights of fancy, yet that was all lies and con¬ 
struction. Our cold hard world has enough illusions without 
self-styled bards complicating things. But enough overture. 
Remember and record. 

Prison is rotten, but everywhere is rotten. At first I amused 
myself by watching the perverts, but they are all very alike. I 
don’t talk to anyone because I have nothing to say and no desire 
to listen. Most of the men here are idiots; the few good ones 
are as surly as me. An old Puerto Rican named Two Fingers, 
who is a pimp, asked me to be his whore this morning. I said 
no and will probably be beaten by his goons. It was nothing 
moral, it’s just that I doubt I can make the old cons come and 
am just too lazy to learn how. Getting beaten isn’t bad if you 
go down quick and keep quiet. Besides all that, I’m left alone. 
All that needs to be said about prison is that it is rotten. 

Now I suppose it makes sense to say who I am, why I am here, 
etc. You see, I’m still clever enough to realize one must work 
slowly from the basic to the complex. I am the logical conclusion 
to the twentieth century. My crimes, from an ethical point of 
view, are many. From a legal point of view, there is but one— 
murder. “A most heinous murder,” the prosecutor called it. 
He was an old gothic-type man who invariably wore brown and 
was forever saying he didn’t want me ‘‘on the streets.” My sen¬ 
tence is life in prison. I’ll be eligible for parole in the year 2000, 
which is almost more irony than I can bear. I told my lawyer that 
I’d been kicked out of this century. 

My crime. I’ll describe it for you with lucid prose and won’t 
lie. I was at an indoor shopping mall on a summer afternoon. 
My head hurt from the abrupt transition from parking-lot heat 
to air conditioning. I had been walking about a few hours, 
had purchased a mint chocolate chip ice cream cone and a record 
(Lou Reed, I think). I was standing on the second floor, my 
back against the railing, watching the people. Without excep¬ 
tion they were ugly. Fat ladies with curlers and tight pink poly¬ 
ester shorts. Their skinny grey husbands with big noses and 
large-framed glasses. Little shapeless children with braces and 
shrill voices. Teenagers. Niggers strutting with radios to their 
ears. And baby carriages, many baby carriages. One especially 
caught my eye. It was being pushed by a large man who was 
wearing a white tee shirt, plaid shorts, crew socks and sandals. 
On his arm was a young woman with short hair, glasses, and 
a purple and black maternity dress that covered a slightly 
swollen stomach. They stopped before me and were looking at 
the window display at an arts and crafts boutique. The guy was 
picking his nose. I walked over to the carriage and looked at 
the baby. It was dressed in white and was holding a pacifier. I 
kind of tickled it under the cheek, then picked it up and threw it 
over the railing. I remember thinking how very light the child 
was. Later it was claimed that I yelled something as I did it, but 
that is not true. The mother fainted convincingly while the 
father grabbed me from behind and started punching me in the 


back. Several others converged on me, including a female 
security guard who was pointing a revolver at me and saying 
something authoritative. I think she was yelling “halt,” which 
was actually pretty stupid. Then someone hit me very hard and I 
lost consciousness. I remember looking over the side, between 
the bars, and seeing the baby impaled a few feet above a blue 
fountain on one of those monstrous pieces of abstract sculpture 
that populate shopping malls. Its fists were clenched and its 
blood was turning the fountain purple. 

The trial was remarkably calm. The judge was old and even- 
tempered. There were few emotional scenes and the lawyers were 
decent, probably because I was guilty. My defense was simple— 
that everybody was a murderer and I had just kind of fulfilled 
my destiny. Needless to say, they didn’t buy it. Probably because 
I didn’t insist on it too much. I just kind of let it out once because 
it sounded good. 

But the question of my sanity inspired a little controversy. It 
was amazing. In a somber room, I witnessed a person described, 
created rather, who was alien to me. Some described me as a 
genius, a quiet but disturbed boy. Others painted macabre 
pictures of drug abuse and vandalism. I couldn’t take it seri¬ 
ously. They were describing me as if I were only the sum total of 
my actions. All that great inner life I used to be so keen on ac¬ 
counted for nothing. Then again, they were only lawyers. Even¬ 
tually they did judge that person they created, and decided not to 
be reminded of him. They put me in jail, and I suppose they 
think it to be some grand punishment. But actually, besides 
some discomfort, what they have done is provide me with the 
joyous ability to speak of myself in the past tense. And yet even 
now, naked and forgotten, I am still capable of posturing. Don’t 
be fooled. At heart, I’m really empty, which affords me the 
pleasure of being what I please. My own special tautology—I 
am nothing, therefore I am everything. 

Sometimes, thinking of what I was before I was put here, I 
get annoyed. I was what you would call a budding artist, a 
writer to be precise. Only most of my budding was done in the 
bathroom with a Playboy magazine. Writing. I used to love to 
write. Actually, I suppose I used to love to be read. People were 
awed by my "sensitivity” and “depth.” When I graduated from 
high school I won an award for writing, a cheap little plaque. I 
had stopped writing a while before and was not too thrilled 
about the award. So, in front of all those respectable people 
seated in the grandstand, I gave it away. I gave it to a degenerate, 
ugly, surly, closet freak named Adrian. I guess everybody knows 
an Adrian. Her sophomore year she had spent behaving as if 
she had adopted her cat’s personality. She would meow and rub 
against people and, the word is, was once caught in the girl’s 
locker room cleaning herself with her tongue. Anyway, her cat 
was flattened by a truck and so she snapped out of it and began 
writing poetry. I remember some of her poems. Her best was a 
reworking of the Buddy Holly tune, "Not Fade Away,” in which 
she dreams of the genitals of her dead lover. She was an artist, a 
girl who could write. When I announced I was giving her the 
plaque, some people were pretty hostile—gasps and giggles. 
She wouldn’t stand up, afraid I guess, so I went over and gave 
it to her. She was confused, for we had never spoken, but took 
it and kind of smiled. I should have walked out then, I suppose, 
but instead just walked back to my gray folding chair and sat 
between a couple of football players. I’m not too hot at 
ethical coups, I guess. Afterwards, a few of the "deep” kids and 
teachers congratulated me on my courageous act. One English 
teacher told me I was morally superior. 

Yet I was the most vain of them all. I’d believe the pale, plain 
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girls who told me I was a genius. As if they knew genius. As if 
there is genius. There isn’t—only cleverness. It’s just a matter 
of degrees, that’s all. The term genius implies another world, 
another set of rules that exist only in our more religious and 
narcotic illusions. 

Illusions. For awhile I harbored notions of immortality, 
academic immortality, exerting influence over important 
minds. I would lie awake at night and give lectures on myself to 
enraptured students. Ghost students. It was all a matter of 
projection, of projecting this image of myself as intelligent and 
analytical. I had these pictures of myself with longish hair and 
casual dress giving lectures on poetry, full of glib remarks and 
earnest phrases. Sometimes I’d go out for walks, thinking I was 
going to solve a problem. And yet I’d spend the whole while 
thinking about solving the problem. Just a big game. Of course I 
read a lot, but none of it excited or even inspired me. Some was 
interesting, and some probably would have meant a great deal to 
me had I paid attention. And yet the words would inevitably blur 
and I would think cne fixed thought: I couldn’t wait to the end 
so I could let it be known that I had read another classic. Luckily, 
I stopped reading. I believe it was the very day after I met my 
angels. 

And sometimes I’d write sentences about art. Art is a raging 
peace. Art is fear ennobled. Art is a brief eternity. There were 
more. And when I wrote, I used all the tricks: imagery, emotional 
depth, calculated sentences, etc. Used them without shame. 
And only big themes: homosexuality, rebellion, diatribes 
against the middle class. Heroes caught between thought and 
action, heroes alienated, heroes heartbroken. It was all going 
along fine until one day I forgot how to write. 

I remember the day—Friday. Not the date or weather or time, 
just the day. Friday. I had what seemed like a great idea for a 
short story. A young Catholic priest in the city rapes a retarded 
black boy. It would have been a confession (irony, too) wherein a 
religious man’s perverse, ethical perspective would be exposed. 
Or something like that. It had classical proportions. The 
problem was, it was a piece of shit. Every sentence, every idea, 
was contrived. I couldn’t do it. I showed the little I had written to 
my English teacher who said he was touched by its originality. 
But his words meant nothing to me. I couldn’t bear to read it 
over. At first I thought it was just that one story, but it was soon 
obvious that it was the writing. On one Friday the whole thing 
became silly. Starting Saturday, as I tossed my precious folders in 
the trash masher, nothing was sacred. 

Well, not really. There were these two guys I knew. Most of the 
people I hung out with were pretty strange, pretty much on edge. 
Probably because they were intelligent and had rotten home 
lives. One guy, a violin player named Arthur, had a father who 
was a chemistry professor at a local college. This guy had an 
entire desk drawer full of amyl nitrate that he used when he 
graded tests. We would do it once in a while so we could laugh 
and maybe pass out. We developed a pattern to those nights. 
Everyone would arrive, very surly and defensive. Arthur and his 
boyfriend Conrad, who was a cellist, would sit together by the 
stereo and eat hors d'oeuvres and listen to classical music — 
always some of those arrogant German composers. The girls, 
who were all poets, would sit by me and Steve, a runner, and tell 
me that they understood me. Steve would eventually look about 
disgustedly and say,“This sucks. Let’s get high.” We’d drag 
Arthur to his dad’s study and soon things would change. 
Everyone would be happy and open. Arthur and Conrad would 
turn the music up and go into ecstasies over it—anticipating 
moments, conducting, once squealing in delight and embracing 


when Strauss’s hero defeated his enemies. The girls, who were 
earnest virgins, would cluster together and read their poetry in 
between hits and generally “relate” to each other. Steve and I 
would watch awhile, then steal the dope and go outside and just 
laugh at everything. Lightning. The Episcopalian church and 
its grotesque spire. Airplanes. What the other guy said. Steve was 
annoyingly healthy and he styled his hair, but his laugh 
attracted me. A real manly suburban guffaw. While I’d yelp and 
shake and squeal like a eunuch, Steve would always be in 
control. And he’d always be laughing more at my laughter than 
anything else. I don’t know why his laughter was so wonderful 
to me. I should have hated it. 

Eventually, we’d come down and go inside. Everyone would 
have headaches from being so happy and be very bitclVy. Invari¬ 
ably, we’d start our group critique. An orgy of cynicism. We 
assailed every institution and mode of organization imaginable. 
Religion. The Middle Class. Art. Education. Soon we’d work 
ourselves into a sort of frenzy of negativism. Then'Arthur’s 
mother, an ugly and stupid lady, would come in and suggest we 
go home and continue our discussion “at a later date.” God, I 
hated those nights. Except for the laughter and the fact I was 
high. We were all so pitiful. What we lacked in talent and direc¬ 
tion we made up for in bitterness. A regular salon de refuses. 
Except we’d produce nothing, nothing but a forgotten dia¬ 
logue of frustration. 

But some nights, less often, I’d go out with some other 
friends, a couple of guys. Skip and Dave. If I were biblical I’d 
call them angels. You see, they were vandals. I knew them 
slightly from school. One evening they pulled up to my house 
and asked for me. No greetings, no lies, they just wanted me to 
buy them beer. We drove around for awhile, getting drunk, 
listening to very loud music in Skip’s car. No talking except for 
infrequent monosyllables. After dark, we pulled quietly down 
one of those sedate suburban streets and stopped before a large 
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house. Skip’s girlfriend’s house. She had been forbidden from 
seeing Skip. We all got out of the car, Dave producing a can of 
black spray paint. We staggered and giggled a bit at first but then 
got serious. Skip took the can and walked up the driveway and 
wrote “I love Sharon” on the hood of her dad’s Mercedes. Dave 
knocked down their mailbox. I was a: bit apprehensive at first, 
but when I saw what Skip had written I went berserk with joy, 
kicking out a wooden fence around a gas lamp, then breaking 
the lamp. They had to force me back into the car. I was pretty 
drunk, but I couldn’t help feeling that for the first time in my life 
I had witnessed, had been a part of, eloquence. 

We never spoke very much the times we went out together. 
They’d pick me up when it got dark. We’d get drunk and then 
start to play. We’d break coke machines or street lamps, or maybe 
Dave would have ripped some paint off from his father’s store. 
Once we killed a cat. We had had a lot of hard liquor and our 
heads hurt. A big black cat ran in front of our car as we drove 
through the park. I said, stupidly, that we were in for a run of 
bad luck now. Skip said not necessarily and pulled his car over. 
We all piled out quickly but the cat was trusting. It turned out 
that the cat was grey, but we were committed. Skip and Dave 
did it, hanging it with some wires they ripped out of a jeep. I just 
watched as usual. I was but an observer most of the time. They 
fascinated me. I sort of understood their hatred and admired 
their will to act. I loved them because they made me not afraid. 
They, and only they, made me forget. Forget my fear of 
unconsciously nurturing impotence. 

After a time, I learned not to be so afraid of Skip. He would do 
human things every once in a while. Like after we killed the 
cat, he cut it down and “buried” it in the sewer. Once we were 
breaking windows at the school and he made us not break those 
of a teacher he liked. And at times he’d say things that reminded 
you how young he was. He’d get excited when the Colts would 
win, and he’d brag about his brother who was a doctor. Or he’d 
make us be quiet when a song he liked came on. 

But Dave was different. He was totally mean. One night when 
we were really drunk he wanted to go break up his own house. 
And when he’d be driving Skip’s Camaro he’d swing out of 
his lane and try to hit an animal or brush close to a jogger. He 
wouldn’t show any expression while he was busting something. 
While Skip would yell “alright!” or swear, Dave would just look 
very businesslike and, afterwards, walk away. And he’d never 
say more than one sentence at a time. Out of the blue, he’d say 
something like, “I hate that fucking bastard Tommy Broderick,” 
and then just shut up and look out the window. 

I don’t know what happened to Dave. I heard that Skip 
dropped out of school and got a job mowing grass at a cemetery. 
I suppose that’s a significant step up the social ladder for him, 
because we used to vandalize that cemetery. Rip up flowers or 
write things like "She was a whore” on gravestones. I just don’t 
know about Dave. Mom says nobody has seen him around 
recently. 

I remember one day, completely bored, I read in our local 
paper about some home town matron who had been presented 
with some rare African orchids by the Lions Club for services 
rendered. They were supposedly the only ones of their kind in 
our part of the country. We went out that night and, after a lot 
of beer, decided to pay those flowers a visit. We broke into 
the little greenhouse behind their pool and just stood there 
and peed on those orchids, laughing hysterically. Dave must 
have peed for two minutes. Then Skip took a little statue of 
Venus and chopped them up with it. We were laughing like 
mad. We kicked around the other vegetation in the greenhouse 


for awhile before leaving. It was the only time we laughed 
together. It was also the only time we made the paper. We were 
becoming sort of folk heroes around town, practically an Ameri¬ 
can institution. 

America. I think about America sometimes now, but it is 
very unimpassioned. Just idle thoughts about baseball and 
girls and cars. I used to think about America and hate it. Hated 
the middle class for being dead and the lower class for expecting 
handouts and the rich for being rich. I hated the Left for being so 
self-righteous and the Right for being so stupid and narrow. 
I hated girls because they were prickteasers and boys because 
they fell for it. All the respectable reasons for hatred. But now 
I don’t hate all that. I’m not narrow enough to be a prophet. 
I’ve come along too far for all those emotions. America sucks 
but it’s the best we can do. One might as well be comfortable. 

I guess I blew it. Tried to be something else. Satanic ideal, 
you know. But I’m not one of those earnest madmen out of a 
Russian novel. I don’t have that glorious passion or self-pity or 
repentance. I never have had all that. Just a damning ability 
to see through everything in the world, the ability to reduce 
everything to a set of absurd and clumsy components. An ability 
that makes everything boring and makes me regret everything. 
I’d be so sad after leaving my angels at night because I knew, 
vaguely, that even those excited moments were perverse and 
forever worsening and never again could my heart pound as it 
had that first time. Even when I chucked that little child over 
the railing I knew I was miles away from any perfection and 
redemption. I remember thinking at the police station—“I 
fucked up. It didn’t work. I’m still the same.” At my trial, I was 
asked if I regretted what I had done. I simply answered, “No 
more than I regret everything else I’ve ever done.” Well, at 
least now I’m dead and can do nothing regrettable. 

I wonder how my family is sometimes. They’re pretty typical 
and have three cars. Dad is a computer genius but he’s very 
arrogant and incapable of carrying on a conversation. Not as 
if I ever tried talking to him or even felt like it. He’s also an 
excellent pianist, yet he will play only Brahms. Never Mozart or 
Ragtime or Happy Birthday. Just Brahms. Mom is really nice, 
but she’s fat and was brought up on a farm in Pennsylvania, so 
her mind is loaded with that American work ethic. She’d always 
try to discipline me with stern language but I’d just say some¬ 
thing obnoxious or insult the flag. She used to always brag about 
me to her friends. “Well, he’s the artist in the family.” I guess 
they’re getting on her pretty bad now. 

I also have a brother, Ernest, who is a remarkable human 
being. There cannot be many people as incommunicative as 
Ernie. Or as stupid looking. He would always wear checkered, 
short-sleeved shirts buttoned up all the way. Plus crew socks 
with blue and purple stripes on top. And he’d hardly ever wash 
his hair. He’d always take showers, yet couldn’t wash his hair. 
Only once in a while, and then he’d use a bar of soap. Worst 
of all, he’d carry a calculator in a little sheath attached to his 
belt. Mom and Dad gave him that for his birthday. We are only 
a year apart and yet haven’t talked in ages. We used to do things 
together, like watch T.V. We’d sit and watch reruns of Bonanza 
and Star Trek and The Rookies together almost every day. 
We wouldn’t say much but it would still be cool. Like, when 
he’d get something to eat he’d bring me something without me 
even having to ask him. But one day I walked in on him while 
he was masturbating with a National Geographic with native 
ladies in it. Since then we’ve never been able to look each other 
in the eye. Ernie’s a math whiz like Dad but they’re always 
getting in fights. Once Ernie hit Dad in the head with a bucket 
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and cut him quite badly. Dad chased him, but he got away. So 
Dad went into Ernie’s room and broke everything he owned. 
Clocks, radio, lamps, Ernie’s clarinet, books, and so on. This 
was all because Ernie took Dad’s Exxon card without asking. 
Throughout the affair Mom was screaming hysterically 
primarily because she saw the whole thing as a breach in the 
great chain of being. I just left. Shit like that was always going 
on at our house. Mom’s the only one who visits me. At my sen¬ 
tencing, Ernie averted his eyes and Dad just said, “Keep your 
chin up.” 

I could go on and on but this is beginning to sound like a 
confession. Believe me—it isn’t. I finished with all that when 
puberty ended. No, now it’s just a matter of killing time. Kill¬ 
ing time. 

Sometimes I do wonder how I got here. Why? I’ll admit 
that sometimes I am tormented by that question. No sense of 
guilt, really, it’s just a loose end. Pressed for a reason I’d say 
it was because I wondered what it was like. And suddenly there 
was no reason not to find out. Have you ever wondered what a 
new hair style would look like? Or what a stranger would say if 
you called him an asshole? I wondered what it was like to kill 
a child. Not the ethical consequences or social ramifications, as 
the lawyers would say. Just the act. Am I insane? I don’t know. 
I used to think about sanity and insanity all the time. But then I 
figured it’s impossible to judge another’s mind, another’s inner 
life. Everyone does fucked-up things all the time. I can’t under¬ 


stand why. Why a man would make toasters or something all 
his life just to provide for a few people he regrets possessing. 
Or why a smart guy would study for ten years just to become an 
indolent teacher and receive a lot of phony respect. Etcetera. 
Most people are deranged and nobody knows why. As far as 
I’m concerned I’m pretty sure I don’t know. I kind of see myself 
as a standard. Am I sick? Sure. Insane artist. Words and labels 
are such shit. All I can say is one afternoon my head hurt and I 
realized I hated people and that there was nothing to stop me 
from killing a child. 

We have a place here called the Lookout. If you crawl up on a 
toilet stall you can peer out a small vent and see a busy street 
below. Sometimes guys drop out a line and hoist in some dope or 
a gun someone brought for them. Occasionally, I’ll look out 
it onto the street and watch the people walk by. I usually end up 
thinking that I’m not very different from those people. Sure, 
they get to wear different colors every day and can make money 
and go to the show and maybe get laid. But they’re not that 
different. I can see it in their eyes when someone bumps into 
them or they step in front of a car. Murderous glances. As far 
as I’m concerned, it’s just a matter of consistency. Consistency 
and time. Then the obstacles will be gone. We’ll realize that 
everything can be reduced to an empty cliche, and that killing 
becomes so easy that it is unavoidable. And then we’ll all be 
standing on this toilet stall like a bunch of fucking idiots and 
wishing we were outside. So maybe we could kill again. 
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The Counterpane 

by G. Dale Neal 


Betty Ray sits on her front porch, on the part that is still solid 
and does not sag. She is getting old and dislikes the dizzy way of a 
rocker so she sits upright in a fine old ladderback chair with a 
good weave bottom. She does not consider herself old, she never 
being one for considering herself. Once when she had not gone 
to church for a long while they had tried to pass off a basket of 
fruit on her as one of the “elderly.” 

Pshaw, she thinks, recalling. Betty Ray does not consider 
herself old. She does consider herself alone. Not lonely, alone. 
She once had an old tomcat, colored and striped and splotched 
like a crazy quilt. She turns her head slowly to the sagged place in 
the porch. There was a small crack there and that old tom would 
sink its whole front paw up to the shoulder in that hole like a 
man trying to fish the last scoop from a feed barrel. That tom 
would lose his whole front leg in that hole, trying to feel the 
unseen. Something in the hole bit the cat one day and the cat 
died. She has since plugged the hole, but that was a long time 
ago. Betty Ray is alone now, sitting in her chair on the front 
porch on the part that does not sag. 

She had been young once, but that was even a longer time 
before. She does not think that far back too often. Sitting in the 
fine old chair on the porch looking down the green hill is far 
enough. There are other things of course to consider: potatoes, 
supper, going down the mountain for water, getting to the 
church on the third Sundays when the preacher comes. Not 
much else, I guess, she thinks. Just behind her, inside the door of 
the cabin, lean all the necessary tools: a hoe for the potatoes and 
the rest of the garden. A walking stick for snakes and 
troublesome spots in the crooked path. A shotgun covers the rest. 

“Company coming,” Betty Ray says aloud, considering the 
spot moving up the mountain into her view. She picks herself up 
carefully from the chair and goes inside to pat the hoe, the stick, 
the gun. Betty Ray needs a rest before the spot comes puffing up 
the hill onto her porch to the part that does not sag. That would 
take awhile and she could rest in the meantime. Company is so 
tiring. 

The last company here had been a young man with a black 
box he wanted her to talk to. Betty Ray had watched him stumble 
up the mountain right to her steps. 

Flushed under his thin cotton shirt, the young man adjusted 
the strap of the black box on his shoulder which must have been 
hurting. He fumbled through a tattered notebook, then said, 
“Are you one Mrs. Betty Ray Wade?” 

Betty Ray considered the young man. She could not tell if his 
face was red from the long and hard climb or just from the bad 
complexion. 

“I am,” she said finally. 

"Good,” the young man said, climbing up the steps as if this 
were an invitation. “I’ve brought you this.” 

He held out a can. She took it and examined the label. 
“Thrifty” brand canned pumpkin. Betty Ray never had much 
use for pumpkins. Squash’s better. Use it for something besides 
old sweet pie. She always had the thought that pumpkins might 
break off and roll out of her garden down the mountain. The can 
might be of use though. 


“I thank you,” Betty Ray said politely. 

The young man’s eyes lit up at this acceptance of his peace 
offering. 

“My name is Arnold Steiner. I am a student at the university, 
conducting a regional study about elderly people like you.” 

Betty Ray spread her large hands on her once colorful apron. 
The student looked like he wanted her to offer a chair. She was 
sitting in the only chair on the small porch. There were other 
chairs in the house certainly, but a woman should not be 
expected to surrender her place to a boy. The canned pumpkin 
lay heavy in her lap. 

Suddenly the student pulled the strap of the black box over his 
head with a great deal of fuss. He walked over to the corner of the 
porch and knelt to fidget with his box. Betty Ray was about to 
tell him about the sunken place in the porch, but he did not walk 
into it. He was probably very learned and educated and needed 
no such common warnings. 

For the rest of the afternoon as the light dimmed over her 
hillside and the first dark crept into the hollow below, Betty Ray 
talked to the black box, not to the student. She talked of things 
past, almost forgotten, not very important things: how she 
remembered McKinley as her first president but not his getting 
shot, and her father speaking highly of Teddy Roosevelt; how 
she once as a young girl went all the way to Alaska in a Model A 
across the mountains and prairies clear to the gold fields and the 
cold with a gold-crazed uncle; how she rode a little of the way 
back on an old-timey covered wagon and saw reservation 
Indians but no scalps and how this was the end to all the 
traveling she ever wished for; how the spiffed-up boys came 
calling; how tall the snows were in those years and how much 
sweeter the springs; church revivals and baptisms in a cold 
mountain stream on hot summer afternoons; how she heard 
rumors of far off fighting and what happened to the boys who 
went off to fight; how she married one of the few who came back 
to the mountains; babies being born, babies dying; harder times, 
floods, the move to this old cabin built by her man long dead and 
buried and his grave growed over; how she once went to town to 
see a moving picture and left when an airplane came flying 
towards her. The black box ate up her words. The student sat on 
the steps of the porch, waiting for an old hillbilly woman to shut 
up so he could go home. 

Company is tiring. A body needs a rest, a short nap 
beforehand. She sits down slowly on the high bed in her room 
and carefully lays herself out. She does not close her large clear 
eyes. 

The room is too light and nice at this time of day for a nap 
unless you are dog tired, so tired with eyelids like heavy lumps. 
Betty Ray on her back studies her room with the white-washed 
mortised walls. Small, yellowed photographs hang around in 
neat arrangements like portholes into the past all but forgotten. 

She rubs her long hand over the counterpane. Rocks. That is 
what she had felt and thought when she was a little girl, rocks, in 
the roughness of the old cloth with raised bumps scattered 
through the pattern. That was in the pleasant summer nights 
when there was only the counterpane and a few fresh sheets and 
her loose cotton shift cool around her legs. But in winter, quilt 
on top of quilt covered her, pushed her down into a thick 
warmth that was hard to breathe or move under, but the foot of 
the bed was still icy beyond her curled toes. 

Betty Ray rubs her hand against the rocks until numbed. 
Behind her head is the large rich headboard halfway up the wall 
to the ceiling, old with carvings and crevices in fashion of grapes 
and leaves and vines that her hand once had traced in the dark 
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but now only collected a grey dust. 

Lying in bed, the little girl could feel the rocks in her cover, so 
it must have been a summer night. She had combed her hair 
carefully, having just that summer taken a great interest in such 
matters. The hair pressed against her face within the soft deep 
give of a feather pillow. The cotton shift was loose and cool 
about her growing legs. 

The shawled figure of Mamaw loomed up before the bed. The 
old woman gazed wordlessly upon the little girl, but she made no 
motion as if to tuck her granddaughter in. 

“I don’t tell you stories, do I?” said Mamaw. “I don’t know 
many stories.” 

“What kind of stories?” asked the little girl, not quite sure 
what the old woman wanted. 

The old woman began: “I made this counterpane, weaved the 
cloth myself. That was a long time ago when there were 
bushwackers in the back hollars. I was weaving and working the 
cloth when one came to the house. I had time to wrap the cloth 
around my legs under my skirt and sit down before the 
bushwacker came in. He looked at me then made me stand up. 
The cloth slipped but I caught it between my knees. I was scared. 
Later my husband shot a bushwacker in my cabbages. He had to 
hide over in Tennessee for awhile. He came back and made this 
bed, carved out the wood. I made the counterpane. I bore your 
mother in this bed. Did you know all this?” 

The shawled figure stood silent beside the bed in the dark 
room. The little girl was afraid to tell her about the rocks in her 
counterpane. 

Betty Ray opens her eyes. The tips of her fingers are red from 
rubbing the old cloth. She does not remember too well about 
Mamaw. She was only an old woman who sat around the old 
house, not saying much but working her jaw silently. Everyone 
called her Mamaw except the little girl who did not call her at all. 
The old woman was a foreigner, no Mamaw to her. 

Betty Ray as a little girl did not know the old man, her 
grandfather, but learned of him much later. He stood in a yellow 
photograph with a birthday cake, resembling Teddy Roosevelt 
with his spectacles and mustache. She had heard he was a Civil 
War veteran who was kept in a closet because he went crazy. 

She sits up on the high bed; her long legs barely touch the 
floor. She wonders if there is a photograph of the old people 
somewhere on the wall. No matter. Something has always 
bothered her about photographs, all pictures, not just those 
arranged on her walls. Pictures of the Teddy Roosevelt look- 
alike war veteran smiling beside his cake. He smiles: he does not 
look crazy. There are no pictures of the closet he was locked in. 
Yellowing squares of paper contain an attractive woman, 
Mamaw. There are no pictures of her as an old wrinkled woman 
moving her jaw constantly, moving about aimlessly. There are 
no photographs, no daguerreotypes of a frightened young bride 
with her unfinished counterpane hidden under her skirt, 
wrapped around her girlish legs. 

Betty Ray leans heavily on one hand on the counterpane, 
gazing at the lifeless pictures of the dead pinned to the wall. She 
shifts and looks at the palm of her tingling hand. The pattern of 
the cloth is imprinted in red flesh on her palm. 

She would be like this upon her bed when the scarce Company 
would come peering into her house. The Company would walk 
slowly around, squinting at the photographs pinned neatly on 
the white walls, saying, ‘Are these your kin? How nice.’ How 
old. 

She would be sitting on her bed while the guest would look at 
the single zombie moments of people imprisoned in yellowing 


paper. The guest would walk around the bed where she sits. 

She knows better. Betty Ray watches as the red pattern on her 
palm fades slowly into white again. She remembers the feel of 
the bed in that dark room far away as the same feel now. Her 
mother’s mother made this feel; held the rough feel unfinished 
between her legs in hiding; bore a female child, her mother, with 
this feel. A little girl felt the coolness of the summer night 
around her legs and the same roughness which she named rocks 
on her hands. The bed, the place imbedded, overlapped her 
people upon her. Betty Ray sits on the bed in the center of the 
room. 

The Company is here. She can hear him shuffling cautiously 
on the first step of the porch outside. His voice ventures out. 

“Mrs. Wade?” 

Getting up from the bed, moving past the meaningless 
squares pinned in neat arrangements on the while wall, going 
into the hall to the front door, passing, she picks up her nearest 
tool leaning against the corner. Perhaps she meant to pick up the 
shotgun, but it is the smoothness of the walking stick which her 
patterned palm presses against. Going out onto the porch, she 
sees the young man standing below her on the lower of the two 
plank steps. His face is still red and on one shoulder hangs the 
voracious black box to eat her words. She also recognizes the 
instrument slung bandoleer-like across the other stooped 
shoulder, a camera to imprison her in a square piece of paper for 
all time, out of all time. He carries no cans this time. She feels her 
palm, the hot redness of it, tightening on the walking stick. 

The student is about to ask her a question when the stick 
swings slowly in the large woman’s grip, directly before his nose. 
He does not realize had the stick caught him, his head would 
have rolled down the mountain he has just climbed, as surely as a 
loose pumpkin. 

Mrs. Wade, strange old woman, has gone crazy. No one had 
told him subjects of an academic study would swing a good sized 
stick at his small head. 

Betty Ray calls after the high-tailing young man, still with the 
rough feel in her palm, clutching the stick. 

“Shoo now,” she calls, “Shoo you old bushwacker. Shoo. 
Shoo.” 


Day’s End 

A simple sun, 

Leaving evening on its own 
To deal with nightly sins, 

Cuts long faces backwards 
Against reddened trees and fields. 
The copper coating quickly fades. 

by Mark Kruea 
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Repentbent 


Alone—around me a crush¬ 
ing air I feel as 

Wondering—Why—do I, squash- 
bug I am, exist, as 
Only I do—Unique? or Eunuch? 

For what mystic goal bound 

are we?—Only death ward? 

With only this will life be crowned? 

I ask only this now toward 
The Heavens—Why not?—Just a Try; 

A Taste of Greater Glory, 

A Look into the Abyss Unknown, 

A boon I ask before hoary 
hairs 

Rob all of all and then dethrone 
My beautifully laid plans; It seems hands 

Against Hand struggle daily 

A Blood-sweet-sour-sweat battle For Mama 

Not like Jacob’s of old, for no gaily 
Gold-clad Angel with s word dn-sheathed . rattle 


Will lend his touch to my con¬ 
taminated trembling thigh. 


Let me Taste of Thee-again-See 
Thee in Thy Beauty, Thy Full 
And Sweet-Son, Second-Deity, 

Beauty before My vain desires pull 
Away my heavy heart from Thy Breast 


The Word was made flesh. 

The Word was flesh. 

The Word and the flesh were one. 
We were God’s utterance. 


Where first I sucked the Sweet— 


Bitter-Sweet milk of Thy wondrous Love 
Where safe, no stone to dash my feet. 


And it was sweet in Eden, 

Where word and meaning mingled: 
Lions blinked, and yawned, and stirred, 
Stretched dusty limbs, sprang up alive. 
And roared to the call of their name. 
Adam ruled with sovereign word, 

And speaking, understood. 


Protected by Paraclete, by Peace’s Dove, 
I saw thejoy-pain prints in Thy Hands— 


But by a word how fallen . . . 
Forgetting the speech of singing birds, 
Dropping cold as icy lumps, 

Shooting star snuffed out. 

Succinct blackness. 


Thy Side where pierced and hacked 
Cold iron—the tip touching, tearing 


Thy thrice-hollowed Thee. Then whacked 


You Down, and no bones breaking 
Brought-Bought-Brite Given Grace 


But oh, it would be Eden 

Could I utter your name immortal, 

Could I sing you bright as springing stars, 
Could I use my grammared grasp 
To keep you here, 

To hold you fast, 

To make you live. 


To Me—To All who through Thee return 
Their lives back to Thee, River-Fount, and 
Living thus, Never more to find the churn¬ 
ing in their hearts grit like desert sand 
The Devil-Dervishes of Human Glory search. 


by Larry Southerland 


by Candide Jones Utley 
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A. SCOTT BERG: 

Max Perkins, Editor of Genius 
498 pp. Dutton. $15. 


Maxwell E. Perkins is probably the most 
remarked-about and least written-of figure 
among the swollen ranks of contributors to 
twentieth-century American literature. 
The fruits of his labor have filled the 
libraries of general readers and engendered 
multitudes of themes from generations of 
students; yet few know his name, much less 
his life and career. After six years of 
research, A. Scott Berg has provided a fine 
first step towards a fuller recognition and 
appreciation of this not-really mystical, 
but truly magnificent man. Max Perkins 
was the editor extraordinaire at Scribner’s 
from 1910 until his death in 1947, and it is 
doubtful that, without his intuitive gifts 
and dedication to work, those ranks of 
twentieth-century American writers would 
be as deep as they are. 

Perkins was the product of two 
distinguished familial lines, the 
aesthetically-inclined Perkinses and the 
straight-laced Evartses, both with long 
New England roots. This conflicting 
lineage fostered in Max a sense of the 
artistic tempered by a common-sensical, 
almost stoical, outlook that placed a high 
value on work and decision-making. 
Although augmented by particulars of 
taste and behavior, these essential traits 
undergirded Perkins’ entire career as an 
editor and played a key part in motivating 
the writings of many an author. 

Perkins’ editorial success stemmed from 
an ability to perceive real talent, at times 
genius, in a manuscript; to labor with the 
author, in some cases for months and even 
years, in shaping and re-shaping his 
writings for publication; to stick with an 
author over the long haul, through the 
lean as well as the fat years of creativity; 
and, at all times, to remain in the 
background, an anonymous shadow never 


straying from the proposition that “the 
book belongs to the author.” 

From his days as one of the several young 
editors at staid Scribner’s, when he took 
special note of a provocative manuscript 
from one F. Scott Fitzgerald that would be 
re-worked under his guidance and 
published in 1920 as This Side of Paradise, 
Perkins followed his very personal 
principles of editorship to rise to the 
position of editor-in-chief. This gradual 
elevation was based on a perceptive 
brilliance that sparked the writings of, 
among others, Fitzgerald, Ernest 
Hemingway, Ring Lardner, John James 
Marquand, S. S. Van Dine, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, Marcia Davenport, 
Alan Paton, Taylor Caldwell, James 
Jones, and historian D. S. Freeman. 

Above all, there stands the name of 
Thomas Wolfe, in whom Perkins found 
his greatest challenge and probably most 
fulfilling professional relationship. 
Beginning in 1928, Wolfe presented to 
Perkins the emotional outpourings of an 
unrestrained, barely fictive expression of 
self that ran into the millions of words. It is 
impossible to do justice to the Perkins- 
Wolfe connection in a short space; let it 
suffice that, through the understanding 
but hard-edged sensibilities of Perkins, 
Wolfe’s undisciplined, undeniably 
tremendous writings gained a necessary 
structure and became Look Homeward, 
Angel (1929) and Of Time and the River 
(1935). The closeness of their relationship 
proved in the end to be the undoing of it, 
for Wolfe could not endure the harpings of 
certain critics who saw'Perkins as his 
literary nursemaid. He left Perkins and 
Scribner’s, only to continue his 
autobiographical odyssey in the 
voluminous writings he produced prior to 
his death in 1938. From these were 
extracted for posthumous publication The 
Web and the Rock (1939) and You Can’t 
Go Home Again (1940). 

Wolfe, Fitzgerald, and Hemingway 
formed the grand triumvirate of Perkins’ 
family of writers. The analogy is an 
accurate one, for Perkins was a father 


figure to many of his authors. This was 
especially the case with that outstanding 
trio, composed as it was of unusually 
talented writers, for in it were represented 
various levels of a perpetual adolescence. 
But his fathering was not of the obstrusive 
kind; indeed, he was more often simply the 
best friend each of his writers had. It was 
certainly this more genial, supportive role 
that enabled Perkins to maintain 
relationships over many years with 
authors of widely divergent backgrounds, 
temperaments, and literary styles. 

It might be argued by some that this study 
fails as biography due to a preoccupation 
with the subject’s professional interests, 
that Perkins the man is obscured by 
Perkins the editor. To so argue, however, is 
to lose sight of the fact that Perkins’ career 
was his life in an emphatically positive 
sense. His home was his fifth floor office at 
Scribner’s, where he went about the 
arduous but highly rewarding tasks of 
dealing with works by established authors 
and discovering original talent among 
mountains of new manuscripts. And 
whether he was dining at the usual place in 
Manhattan, corresponding with his few 
close friends, fishing with Hemingway on 
a rare vacation, or commuting home to 
Connecticut, Perkins’ attention and 
energies remained attuned to his authors 
and their needs. His singular devotion to 
his work reflected a singular nature that 
always retained an aloof distance from 
most of the people around him. 

It is not so surprising that his life and 
skills were, in his last few years, eroded by 
alcoholism in the same way that his 
adherence to anonymity had been 
undermined by success and accompanying 
fame. If there is an abruptness to Berg’s 
revelation of this sad development, it is 
because Max Perkins covered it up with his 
work and continued to meet the challenges 
of his position despite growing disability. 

Mr. Berg, in a book characterized by 
creative organization, clarity of style, and a 
richness in anecdote and detail, has in fact 
performed a superb feat of biography. For 
the first time, we have a glimpse into 



























































Perkins’ family affairs and into his twenty- 
five year long platonic relationship with a 
Virginian socialite. A possible area of fresh 
and significant literary scholarship is 
Berg’s illumination of the connections, 
friendly and otherwise, between the 
authors over whose works and lives 
Perkins presided; this is particularly 
interesting as it regards that “big three” of 
Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Wolfe. 
Among other things, we have here a solid 
debunking of the celebrated Fitzgerald- 
Hemingway “rich are different/yeah, got 
more money” anecdote that will leave 
Hemingway afficionados somewhat 
embarrassed. 

Berg should be cited., as well, for 
avoiding the easy, presentational pattern 
of one editor/writer association at a time; 
he instead has chosen and executed quite 
well the very difficult, but more realistic 
construction whereby Perkins’ multiple 
professional duties are depicted as they 
happened. This approach aptly illustrates 
the thought that genius is as much a matter 
of discipline and sweat as it is of 
inspiration. 

The excellence of achievement 
represented by Max Perkins, Editor of 
Genius is all the more remarkable for 
being the first major effort by a man not 
thirty years old. Berg demonstrates a 
mastery of biographical presentation and, 
to a more limited extent, of American 
literature from 1920 to 1950. To expect in 
coming years additional proofs of this 
competence is only to compliment him the 
more. 

by Michael Thomas 


GARRY WILLS: 

Inventing America: 

Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence 
398 pp. Doubleday & Co. $10. 


Americans are bound by the social 
compact of the Constitution, even though 
it was written almost two hundred years 
ago and all the signatories are long dead. 
It may have provided an indisputably valid 
contract for the people alive in the late 
1780s, who elected state conventions to 
approve it, but why should we have to sub¬ 
mit to its provisions? We did not sign it. 
We were simply born into a society where 
the Constituuon is accepted as our supreme 
legal document. Why should we who are 
alive today allow the “dead hand of 
the past” to define our political and social 
rights and responsibilities. 

Thomas Jefferson thought about this 


and, interested in getting things down in 
numbers, came up with some thoughts 
on the possibility of continuing social 
contracting. A man, he said, at age twenty- 
one, could expect to live another thirty- 
four years. However, one-half of all men 
would die in eighteen years, eight months 
after their twenty-first birthday. Rounding 
this off, Jefferson decided that nineteen 
years ought to be the limit of validity for a 
law, because after that it would lack the 
legitimacy of majority consent. If one 
generation is not to “entail,” or project its 
legal will on the next, a nation would have 
to draft a new constitution five times each 
century. 

“This is one of those cases where even 
to imagine the system is to grant it too 
much...,” writes Garry Wills. “All those 
reaching their majority later than the last 
redrafting time would have a dwindling 
term of government in which to form their 
first political experience—some of them 
being governed for a year, some for two, 
and so on, before the whole thing must be 
reformulated.” 

Surely one of Jefferson’s most bizarre 
reckonings, the love of quantification and 
the guaranteed legislative turnover in his 
concept that “earth belongs to the living” 
tells much about his mind-workings. 
Understanding these is important because 
they offer a key to understanding the 
Declaration of Independence. Wills thinks 
this necessary because the Declaration 
became a myth for the young country. 
Myths are fine, but if taken too seriously, 
they can land people in strange places, 
attacking or defending things on which 
the myth’s creator might have taken a 
radically different position. 

The myths start with the date. Inde¬ 
pendence was not declared on July 4, but 
two days earlier. The public paper that 
Congress voted on July 4 declared that 
independence had been declared. It was 
signed all through the latter part of 1776. 
Not many people took it very seriously at 
first, not even the French, for whom. 
Wills says, it was primarily intended. Only 
by jointly declaring separation from 
England could the colonies be considered 
in a state of anything but civil war, which 
would have been no business of any 
foreign state. Those who did take the 
Declaration seriously paid the most 
attention to the list of grievances, not 
the preamble. After all the petitions to 
the King, Congress was presenting a 
restatement of those grievances that led 
them to break away. 

The misconceptions about the Declara¬ 
tion go on. One of the reasons for this 


comes from the superficial identity of the 
English language from 1776 to today. 
But Wills points out problems in the 
first phrase, “When in the course of human 
events ...” Words like ‘course’ and ‘events’ 
had a slightly different force in Jefferson’s 
day. Each was more active, closer to its 
familiar Latin source. “Course,” from 
“corsus,” meant "a run or rush,” its verb 
still in common use, and “event,” from 
“e-ventus,” meant “an outcome, what 
results.” 

The intellectual environment in eight¬ 
eenth century America provided certain 
conditions for word usage. Wills shows 
that the main influence on this environ¬ 
ment came not from John Locke, but from 
the Scottish Enlightenment: men like 
David Hume, Thomas Reid and especially 
Francis Hutcheson, whose philosophy 
of the “moral sense” provides the basis 
for the Declaration’s right of “pursuit of 
happiness.” Jefferson was not talking 
about the chance to seek introspective 
nirvana or win a rat-race. He meant a 
gregarious happiness that comes from 
benevolence. Jefferson seems to have 
become well acquainted with the Scottish 
tradition through his teacher at the 
College of William and Mary, William 
Small. “Luckily for both men, the demora¬ 
lized and half-soused faculty chose this 
moment (of Jefferson’s arrival) to fall 
apart, and young Small became professor 
of practically everything during Jeffer¬ 
son’s years as an undergraduate.” By the 
way, Wills is a Yankee. 

The Declaration, then, is at least four 
documents, according to Wills—scientific 
paper, revolutionary charter, national 
symbol, moral paper. Wills adds to these 
another category, a little harder to under¬ 
stand. He calls the Declaration a “senti¬ 
mental paper.” How could Jefferson, the 
man of universal scientific interests, be 
considered a sentimentalist? Again, Wills 
explores the intellectual countryside; 
where the heart, not the head, determines 
proper behavior. Especially illuminating 
is the explanation of Jefferson’s attitude 
toward slavery, of how he could be against 
it and propose to end it, but not free his 
own slaves. 

There is too much of the eighteenth 
century to take into account before myth¬ 
ologizing. “Revolution” meant a legi¬ 
timate change in government, and was not 
at all the same as “revolt,” which indicated 
a rebellion against sovereign authority. 
Both English and Americans thought of 
revolution in terms of the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution of 1688, and use of the word by the 
Americans for their independence struggle 
was deliberate. 
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Wills puts together with care and skill 
these and many other elements in the 
thought structures of Jefferson and 
his contemporaries. Sometimes he moves 
too far away from scholarly prose, for 
example, when he discusses another of 
Jefferson’s reckonings. “Jefferson finds 
that America is the measure of other 
countries; that France ‘perhaps’ measures 
up and England probably does not. All 
by the numbers. Give him three of any¬ 
thing, and he can work out the most 
amazing sums.” 

On the other hand, word buffs will have 
to respect a man who writes of the Declara¬ 
tion, “It would in time become doubly 
‘radical’—both rooted and deracinating 
—in ways no one, even Jefferson himself, 
could have expected.” 

by Jim Saintsing 


MARILYN FRENCH: 
The Women’s Room 
471 pp. Summit. $10. 


It was 1968. Mira was hiding in the 
ladies’ room at Harvard University. Well, 
at least, that’s where she thought she was, 
but on the door someone had scratched out 
“ladies’” and written “women’s” 
underneath. For thirty-eight years Mira 
had called it “ ‘ladies’ ” out of habit. 
What was it now that made her wonder 
why women never had a room of their 
own? 

This was the turning point in Mira’s 
life. Up until now it had been full of 
fairy tale images—men and women falling 
in love, getting married and living happily 
ever after. But somehow for Mira, as well as 
the women she had known, things had not 
quite worked out that way. Reality had 
shown them only infidelity, divorce, 
disillusionment and, for some, insanity. 
The reader of Marilyn French’s first novel 
The Women’s Room is left to decide on the 
status of Mira’s sanity. 

Through Mira, French describes her 
view of the contemporary female 
condition. She leads her through 
childhood, adolescence and on to college. 
Mira is a bright child who learns early that 
“men strode purposefully to the center of 
every stage and took up the whole surface 
of every scene...She began to realize 
something was awry in the world.” With 
no real alternative, Mira gets married only 
to find that something was definitely awry 
in the world. 

The first part of the novel is devoted to 


this time in Mira’s life—as the wife of a 
doctor, mother of two children and typical 
housewife of middle class suburbia in the 
1950s and ’60s. French has turned this into 
a massive endeavor. The reader is dutifully 
introduced to a cast of over twenty friends, 
wives and husbands, not including various 
children and relatives. 

The first task is to develop a system for 
keeping the names and relationships 
straight, but after that the reader can sit 
back and marvel at the rich panorama of 
husband-wife behavior she documents and 
describes. 

Take Natalie, for example. Natalie is 
married to Hamp, a seemingly OK guy 
who works for her father’s company. On 
the surface, like all the other couples, they 
are happily married. But Hamp, one later 
finds out, will not even take the garbage 
out. “He sits in that chair every night, 
night after night. He doesn’t talk to the 
kids, he doesn’t even talk to me,” Natalie 
laments to Mira. “He sits there, drinking 
himself into oblivion and watching TV. 
He falls asleep there.” Their sex life is 
nonexistent. Natalie is forced to 
precipitate an affair with Adele’s husband, 
Paul, a lawyer who is disgusted with his 
Roman Catholic wife for having so many 
kids. 

It goes on and on. Sordid behavior 
among this cast becomes the ordinary, and 
men are always the cause. These couples 
“were all simply parts of the ongoing 
American saga of uncontrollable children, 
inadequate husbands, and brave women 
wryly admitting failure even as they piled 
one more sandbag on the dike.” 

Yet, while French seems bent on 
exposing all men as villains and women as 
their unsuspecting and acquiescing 
victims, she supplies no justification for 
the male behavior. She sensitively explores 
the female psyche, but fails to give any 
depth, roundness or tangible reality to her 
male characters. All could be cardboard 
cut-outs illustrating the all-consuming 
male ego. 

It is to the author’s credit that she realizes 
this failure. Her narrator acknowledges it 
when discussing her portrayal of Norm, 
Mira’s husband: “All this while you are 
asking, ‘What about Norm? Who is he, this 
shadow man, this figurehead husband?’ 
You may not believe this, but there isn’t 
much I can tell you. I did know him. I even 
knew him fairly well (the narrator later 
identifies herself as Mira), but there still 
isn’t much I can tell you...You think I am 
making him up. You think, ‘Aha! A 
symbolic figure in what turns out to be 
after all an invented story.’ Alack, alas, I 


wish he were. Then he would be my 
failure, not life’s.” 

In this way she lays the blame on reality 
as if to say, “This is the way they all were— 
shallow, uncaring, self-centered.” She 
includes every husband and even the 
fathers of the women in one descriptive 
category—“rotten.” 

This is hard to swallow when given in 
such large doses—this overwhelming 
hatred of men whom she can’t even 
describe in three-dimensional terms. 
Maybe for Marilyn French, this is the way 
men are, but she ends up defeating her 
purpose. The reader is eventually put on 
the defensive, wondering “Can all men be 
that bad?” 

The crowning blow to these marriages is 
divorce, which in most cases seems 
inevitable. Norm asks Mira for a divorce 
after fifteen years of marriage. Picking up 
the pieces of her life, Mira goes back to 
school to get her degree and ultimately 
ends up at Harvard to do her graduate 
work. French is more successful at portray¬ 
ing this second half of Mira’s life. 

At Harvard, Mira meets a whole new set 
of friends. Val, like she, is in her late 30s, 
divorced. Others, like Clarissa, Kyla and 
Isolde are in their 20s; all are working 
toward graduate degrees. But because there 
are fewer characters to contend with, these 
friends come alive and pulse with 
incredible individuality. 

French also more firmly grounds these 
women in their socio-economic and 
political milieus. The first part of the 
novel is sorely lacking in this solidarity. 
She only gives hints of the historical 
background of the 1950s—a time of 
immense change which undoubtedly had 
its effect on the characters. 

French would have indeed been 
negligent to exclude her characters from 
the backdrop of the late 1960s. This was the 
era of anti-war demonstrations, Students 
for a Democratic Society and marches on 
Washington. Harvard was the hotbed of 
such “radicalism.” It was in this envi¬ 
ronment that the seeds of feminism were 
sown. And it is here that Mira comes to an 
awareness of herself, her intellectual 
capabilities, and her value as a woman. 

Male-female relationships are still the 
dominant theme in this section. Although 
the men Mira and her friends meet have 
become liberated by the times, they are still 
villains. Clarissa’s marriage and Kyla’s 
break up when their husbands refuse to 
recognize them as intellectual equals. 
They turn briefly to lesbianism for a 
refuge. Ben, the man Mira finally comes to 
love, insists that she give up her studies, go 
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to Africa with him and have his child. 

Characterizations of these men have 
been dealt with more skillfully and with 
considerable depth. They seem not as 
much the mindless idiots French had 
introduced earlier. At least the reader 
knows why Ben and Mira can no longer 
stay together. 

If you can stomach the depression and 
pessimism, The Women’s Room offers an 
interesting, if one-sided, perspective on the 
male-female predicament. Throughout, 
Marilyn French maintains her sense of 
humor with a simple, familiar style. This 
mitigates the harsh reality she portrays. 

The novel is particularly compelling in 
one unavoidable way. It keeps coming 
back to the question: Are men and women 
fundamentally incompatible? Editorial 
comments such as, “Everything I see 
around me in popular culture tells me a 
man is he who screws and kills...” or 
“...I’m willing to dispense with them 
(men) forever...” seem to indicate that 
Marilyn French thinks that they are. 

Yet, there may be some hope. Marilyn 
French has written a novel, seemingly 
prompted by personal experience, in 
which there are, despite the “rotten men,” 
some “magnificent women” — women 
who have been through every imaginable 
unhappiness. Some have not made it. Yet, 
Mira has maintained her sanity. She 
teaches at a small college in Maine, has a 
good relationship with her sons and, 
although she walks the beach wondering if 
people think she’s mad, she has committed 
herself to keep on trying. And women will 
keep on trying to be compatible with men. 
But if that doesn’t work, they, like Mira, 
have the stamina to make it—alone. 

by Mary Heim 


WILLIAM M. MURPHY: 
Prodigal Father: 

The Life of John Butler Yeats 
649 pp. Cornell University 
Press. $27.50 


The title William M. Murphy gave to his 
biography of John Butler Yeats, Prodigal 
Father, is apt in many respects. Formerly, 
J. B. Yeats has been known only as the 
father of his more famous children, 
William Butler and Jack Yeats. This father 
was prodigal both in his poor 
management of money, and more 
positively, in the love and friendship he 
gave so generously to those he loved. 
However, Murphy’s book firmly 
establishes J. B. Yeats as a man worthy of 
our attention and admiration not so much 


in terms of the children he fathered, but for 
his own artistic, literary and 
conversational talents and the spontaneity 
with which he lived his entire life. 

J. B. Yeats was a painter, and in the 
opinions of many, including his own 
family, he was a failure in that he was never 
able to achieve financial security through 
his art. But he was vehemently opposed to 
using his art as a means of “getting on,” 
and he could not compromise his need for 
freedom to pursue artistic perfection, 
though he knew this resulted in much 
suffering for his family. Yeats’ financial 
neglect of his children during their early 
years was abundantly compensated for, in 
Murphy’s opinion, by his support and 
encouragement of them as talented adults; 
though sadly, they sometimes failed to 
recognize the value of his prodigal, 
spiritual generosity. But no matter, for 
Murphy convinces his readers that J. B. 
Yeats kept his freedom and youthfulness of 
thought and his sympathy for others, 
regardless of the world’s ingratitude and 
misunderstanding. 

John Butler Yeats was born March 16, 
1839 in County Down, Ireland, and was 
raised in a disciplined but kindly 
atmosphere by devout Christian parents. 
He was educated at Atholl Academy on the 
Isle of Man, and enrolled in Trinity 
College, Dublin in December, 1857. He 
was not altogether happy at this college, 
however, for he felt that, along with 
suppressing all Irish nationalistic 
interests, Trinity College stifled nearly all 
creative thought and failed to attract 
Ireland’s most creative intellectuals. 

In September, 1863, he married Susan 
Pollexfen of Sligo, who came from a 
family concerned largely with ensuring for 
themselves an ordered, financially secure 
existence. The young Yeats seemed 
promising as a son-in-law, especially with 
the completion of his law studies and his 
entrance into that profession. But he 
quickly became disenchanted with his 
work, and by 1867 he gave up law 
completely to pursue painting in London. 
Mrs. Yeats, concerned over the welfare of 
her growing family (William B. Yeats had 
been born in 1865), was highly displeased 
with her husband’s new interest. It was the 
beginning of an ultimately unbearable 
existence for her because her husband, 
though desirous of financial security for 
his family, could never make himself paint 
anything purely for material profit. The 
family stayed in debt, and J. B. Yeats 
anguished greatly because of the hardships 
he worked on them. 

The death of Susan Yeats in 1900 gave 


the artist a renewed sense of freedom to 
pursue his painting with less guilt. He 
painted and studied in both London and 
Dublin for the next seven years, but 
finding that neither place offered him 
financial or artistic satisfaction, he left for 
New York and remained there until his 
death on February 3, 1922. Though his 
portrait painting did not fare well in New 
York, he prospered as a literary critic and 
speaker, and soon became a favorite in 
several intellectual circles. 

Fortunately for Mr. Murphy, J. B. Yeats 
wrote magnificent letters during those 
many years away from his family, and from 
them a rich characterization can be drawn. 
This abundance of letters and a thorough 
research of events in Yeats’ life make this 
biography well-documented throughout; 
yet, the author wisely refrains from 
inferring too much about Yeats from the 
evidence available. 

It is inevitable that, in relating episodes 
in J. B. Yeats’ life, the lives of many of 
Ireland’s most talented writers and artists 
come to light as well. Murphy cleverly uses 
Yeats’ own perceptiveness of human 
nature to penetrate the wall of personal 
prejudices and ambitions that surrounded 
so many intellectual and political issues in 
early twentieth-century Ireland. We are 
given new insight into such personalities 
as William Butler Yeats, Lady Augusta 
Gregory, John Synge, and James Joyce 
through the delightfully clarifying 
impressions of J. B. Yeats. Murphy is 
unable, at times, to keep J. B. Yeats as the 
focal point when describing events from 
the lives of the above-named people. This 
focal point is sometimes nearly lost in the 
mire of family squabbles and the 
arguments between his son William and 
other upcoming Irish intellectuals. 
However, this is more the exception than 
the rule, and J. B. Yeats’ comments about 
others often work to simply fill out the 
charcterization of himself that Murphy has 
been developing. 

Yeats once said, “A portrait is the result 
of many efforts, all of them tentative, its 
object the subtle truth of portraiture. In its 
final form it becomes sketch (p. 516).” Mr. 
Murphy follows this idea of art in writing 
Prodigal Father, for he presents a sheer 
wealth of detail to subtly develop into full 
characterization the unique, complex Mr. 
Yeats. The sketch that results from 
Murphy’s efforts raises John Butler Yeats 
to a position truer to spirit and fact; he is 
now established as an artist, critic, and 
humanitarian of the highest calibre, as 
well as a creatively encouraging father. 

by Laura Lyons 
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Sunset 


Shedding butterflies of 
Orange, on cradling 
Green water — 
Polyphemus 
Cries . . . 


by Gary Bolick 
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A conversation with John Ashbery 

by Betsy Wakefield 


John Ashbery finds it easier to write poetry as he grows 
older, yet he does not find it easier to talk about it. “It's hard 
to say” is the way he begins many of his replies because he 
does not want to talk about influences upon his life and poetry. 
It almost seems he is not aware of them. He would rather an 
impartial observer be interviewed. 

Ashbery is a soft-spoken man with a quiet, almost hesitant 
sense of humor. On November 16 he read selections from the 
work he has written over the last six years to a large group of 
students and faculty in the Ring Theatre. 

John Ashbery was born in 1929 in Rochester, New York. 
He received a B.A. in English from Harvard in 1949, and his 
master's degree in English at Columbia University. After work¬ 
ing as a copywriter for Oxford University Press and McGraw- 
Hill for four years, he lived in Paris, France, writing for the 
New York Herald Tribune and Art News from 1958 to 1965. 

Returning to New York, he became executive editor for 
Art News for nine years. In 1974 Ashbery joined the English 
department at Brooklyn College, where he teaches and co¬ 
directs the master's program in creative writing. Two years 
ago he was also named poetry editor for the Partisan Review. 

I talked with Ashbery in the Greensboro airport diner, not 
an altogether familiar environment for the New York poet 
on his first trip to North Carolina. He persuaded himself to 
order a bowl of grits for breakfast and was amused by the thick 
southern accent of the young, gum-chewing waitress. 

We discussed his teaching career at Brooklyn College, the 
years before winning the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1976, and 
his interest in art. Excerpts from our forty-five minute inter¬ 
view follow. 


THE STUDENT Your first two books were not very well received 
by the critics, yet eight years later you won 
several prizes for your poetry. Have you 
changed or have your critics? 

ASHBERY It's hard to say. It's hard for me to say whether 

the critics have changed or not. I'm not con¬ 
scious of any great change in my work. It was 
more than eight years by the way; it was 
about twenty. I really wasn't at all well known 
up until the last few years. I don't find that 
book is any more accessible or inaccessible 
with my ability to work. I obviously do not 
find my earlier work inaccessible or I would 
have never tried to publish it. It seems to 
deal with a subject in a rather expected essay¬ 
like way. 

THE STUDENT Do you have any sort of rules that you write by? 


ASHBERY No, except that “no rules” is the only rule that 

I write by. 

THE STUDENT Your poems seem to present that idea — 
trying to let the reader know you think that 
approaching your poems with some sort of 
expectation is defeating. 

ASHBERY I think it's really sad that there are rules for 
how to write and other theories of poetry 
because I think it's very important that there 
be absolutely none. I don't think it's my own 
personal view: I don't think rules are neces¬ 
sary to poetry. 
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“I think it's really sad that 
there are rules for how to write 
and other theories of poetry 
because I think it's very important 
that there be absolutely none. 


THE STUDENT After four years teaching at Brooklyn College , 
do you still think of yourself as John Ashbery 
the poet? 

ASHBERY I don't know that I ever do think of myself as 

John Ashbery the poet. Or the professor. 

THE STUDENT How do you strike a balance between teach¬ 
ing and writing? 

ASHBERY Well, if I were independently wealthy, I don’t 
think that I would teach. People talk a great 
deal about how rewarding it is and how much 
you learn from the students, etcetera, etcetera, 
and this is perhaps true to a certain extent. 
But I think if I were left to my own devices I 
would reap more obvious rewards from my 
teaching—which I don’t mind but which I 
don't really like. I don't really like doing any¬ 
thing except writing poetry, and if I can find 
anybody who will pay me to do this.... I’m 
always doing parallel things which I hope 
won’t be too painless, but which neverthe¬ 
less aren’t a great cause of joy either. 

THE STUDENT You once called yourself a "weekend poet ." 

Do you write on any kind of schedule or at a 
certain place? 

ASHBERY Well, I think I must have said that when I was 
working five days a week in an office job. 
Now, luckily, I don't have to work as much 
and so I write poems on other days of the 
week as well as on weekends. I don’t keep 
any fixed time or schedule or anything like 
that. I just write whenever I feel like it. 

THE STUDENT After you wrote Some Trees there were six 
years there when you didn't turn out a volume 
of poetry. Were those just unproductive 
years for you? 

ASHBERY No, it was just that no one was interested in 
publishing another book of my poetry because 
Some Trees was not a success. There was very 
little notice. That book, in fact, included 
poetry that had been written seven or eight 
years before it came out. My next book after 
Some Trees had work in it that I had been 
writing during that period without publish¬ 
ing. Also, I was living in France, and that made 
it a little more difficult for publishing. 

HE STUDENT Is that when you started using the longer lines 
in your poems? 

SHBERY Yes. I had done it in early poems, too, though. 

But it’s never seemed important to me whether 
lines are long or short or whether they are 


supposed to be the same length as your 
breath; or that one's mind, one's thoughts 
correspond with one’s breath. That's always 
seemed to me a silly idea. 

THE STUDENT You have a nice line in "And Ut Pictura Poesis 
Is Her Name" about communicating between 
breaths. 

Yes. In fact, the word "breath” occurs through¬ 
out my poetry. It's one of those words that 
keep turning up, that I keep discovering in 
my poetry. "Absorb” is another one. I noticed 
last night that I used it in a number of my 
poems. 

Why is Three Poems your favorite work? 

Did I say somewhere that it was? % 

In The New York Times Magazine about two 
years ago. Have you changed your mind? 
No, I like it very much among my works. I 
like the others. It’s hard to say why. I like it; 
I don't feel very objective. I think I did more 
or less what I was setting out to do there— 
which is not always the case. Sometimes I like 
things that turn out very differently than what 
I had set out to do. But I sort of saw this in 
advance as a very dense forest of words. It’s 
difficult to remember the preconceptions 
that I had with the poem. 

THE STUDENT What do you do with your poems that you 
don't publish? 
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I keep them around. Sometimes I recycle 
them. 

Would you like to see them published some¬ 
time? 

No, although I haven't destroyed them either. 
I actually did destroy some very early poems 
of mine. I hate to do that, but I wouldn't 
want anybody to ever see these. 

Do you intend to suggest in your later poetry 
a merging of the consciousness with the 
subconsciousness? 

I know there is a dream-like quality in some 
of my poems, which I intend to have there. 
But also, I don't want it to be just that, either. 
Sometimes I feel it's surrealist poetry- 
emphasizing the unconscious mind to much 
the same extent as the conscious mind. 
There ought to be some way of having the 
two coexist, which is what they do anyway. 
To what extent does one poem you write 
influence the next? 

These are questions that I really am unable to 
answer, as I'm less qualified to answer them 
than would be an impartial observer. The 
influences working on my poetry are often 
not apparent to me until long after I've 
written and sometimes not at all. I like to 
think that there isn't any influence and that 
I'm starting to do something totally new the 
next time I write. But of course, this isn't 
true. 

Do you feel as if what you write is a direct 
result of your education and upbringing? 

I draw a blank when I try to think of my 
education and my upbringing. I'm not sure 
that I ever had any of either. 

You were an English major in school? 

Yes, I regret. 


"I draw a blank when I try 
to think of my education and my 
upbringing. I'm not sure I ever 
had any of either." 
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Was there a class you especially liked or a 
course that was important to you later on? 
Were you writing poetry in school? 

Yes. Actually, I took a poetry-writing course. 
They were quite rare in those days and par¬ 
ticularly at Harvard. I think they still are. They 
don't have much sympathy for things like 
that. They had a poet named Theodore 
Spencer who was quite well known then, and 
that was very nice because he was a known 
poet who had published books of real poetry. 
I enjoyed that very much. I also liked a course 
I took with F. O. Matthews in contemporary 
poetry. Then 1 also liked a course I took in 
Chaucer and one in seventeenth-century 
poetry, but this was perhaps more for the 
subject matter than the teaching. 

Did you write poetry before you went to 
Harvard? 

Yes. I started writing when I was about fifteen, 
I guess. 

Were you interested in art in school? 

I was interested in art since childhood. I was 
always drawing and painting. I used to go 
to classes and we'd go to the art museum. I 
continued to paint until I was about eighteen 
or nineteen years old. By that time my interest 


John Ashbery’s Works 


Some Trees (Yale University Press, 1956). Originally 
published as Volume 52 in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets. Composed of thirty-five poems 
Ashbery wrote in his middle twenties. Went 
largely unnoticed by American critics. Cover 
art done by Joe Brainard, Ashbery’s favorite 
artist. 

The Tennis Court Oath (Wesleyan University Press, 
1962). In this volume of thirty poems Ashbery 
makes use of short lines. Was not well received 
by critics. 

Rivers and Mountains (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1966). A large portion of the work written while 
Ashbery was living in Paris. He begins to turn 
to longer lines of poetry. Contains twelve poems, 
including the thirty-page “The Skater.” 

The Double Dream of Spring (E.P. Dutton and 
Company, 1970). Volume contains twenty-eight 


poems. Ashbery includes a group called 
“French Poems,” written in French and trans¬ 
lated into English “with the idea of avoiding 
customary word patterns and associations.” 

Three Poems (The Viking Press, 1972). Ashbery 
makes good use of his “no rules” rule. As his 
favorite work, it mixes the subconscious with 
the conscious in what Ashbery calls “a dense 
forest of words.” 

Self Portrait in a Convex Mirror (The Viking Press, 
1975). Received the National Book Award and 
the Pulitzer Prize for poetry. 

The Vermont Notebook (Black Sparrow Press, 1975). 
Contains 101 pages of short poems and 
word-groupings. Joe Brainard illustrates the 
book. 

Houseboat Days (Penguin Books, Inc., 1977). 
Ashbery’s latest book. 
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in that was waning. I did take some art-history 
courses in college, but it wasn't a particular 
interest. 

Did you recover that interest in France when 
you wrote for the Herald Tribune? 

Well, I started writing about art before I was 
interested in it at length in 1957. Just through 
a series of coincidences I needed some 
money and they offered me an article to 
write, which I did. And later on, more or less 
coincidentally, I got a job on the Herald 
Tribune in Paris, doing bi-weekly reviews 
of the current art scene. I did that for five 
years. 

That was in the 1950s? 

Yes. The late 1950s and into the'60s. 

Does your interest in visual art have any 
influence upon the kind of poems you write? 
Yes, but it's hard for me to say how. I mean, 
it's not just in obvious references to land¬ 
scapes and colors and things like that. 


THE STUDENT 
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How do you like the grits? 

I can imagine them being better warm. 
What I enjoyed most about your poems are 
the ideas on our perception of time and how 
we deal with the vastness of it. There's a 
line in Self Portrait in a Convex Mirror about 
time stretching out like a horizon—is this 
something you are still working out in your 
poems, something that you are teaching or 
coming to terms with lately? 

Yes, it seems to be one of the few subjects 
that I write about. I used to think that my 
art didn’t have subject matter the way poetry 
is thought to have. Then I noticed as I became 
older that time is the subject of rtty poetry 
because it's something one doesn’t ever 
experience, that one knows only abstractly 
until one gets older. fliy 


Ed. note: Special thanks to Guinn Batten, copy desk editor on 
the Winston-Salem Journal, for assistance in researching and 
interviewing for this article. 


And Ut Pictura Poesis Is Her Name 


You can’t say it that way anymore. 

Bothered about beauty you have to 
Come out into the open, into a clearing, 

And rest. Certainly whatever funny happens to you 
Is OK. To demand more than this would be strange 
Of you, you who have so many lovers, 

People who look up to you and are willing 

To do things for you, but you think 

It’s not right, that if they really knew you . . . 

So much for self-analysis. Now, 

About what to put in your poem-painting: 

Flowers are always nice, particularly delphinium. 

Names of boys you once knew and their sleds, 

Skyrockets are good — do they still exist? 

There are a lot of other things of the same quality 

As those I’ve mentioned. Now one must 

Find a few important words, and a lot of low-keyed, 

Dull-sounding ones. She approached me 

About buying her desk. Suddenly the street was 

Bananas and the clangor of Japanese instruments. 

Flumdrum testaments were scattered around. His head 
Locked into mine. We were a seesaw. Something 
Ought to be written about how this affects 
You when you write poetry: 

The extreme austerity of an almost empty mind 
Colliding with the lush, Rousseau-like foliage of its desire to 
communicate 

Something between breaths, if only for the sake 
Of others and their desires to understand you and desert you 
For other centers of communication, so that understanding 
May begin, and in doing so be undone. 

by John Ashbery 
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Out in Fog 

The fog arranged the night, 
clearing a house, engulfing a sign. 

We lost the moon’s horses on the hills 
and the growth of the moving mountain. 
Where was the time that night, 
looking for a mark to the road 
easing on wheels through a cloud? 

Thick into dense, white into heavy. 

The fog stayed until night hushed 
and burned blue in the morning. 

by Sammy Post 
















Taking the Peace Corps Route 
— When the Intellect Meets Reality 


by Bill Roebuck, class of ‘78 


I left Wake Forest last spring torn apart by the extremes of 
idealism and cynicism. At the same time that I could give up 
university life, family, heritage, and even the intellectual 
development that had set things in motion to begin with, I 
could apply to the Peace Corps. I implicitly believed, as Joseph 
Conrad's Kurtz believed, that "by the simple exercise of our 
will we can exert a power for good practically unbounded." By 
the time I shook President Scales's hand on graduation day, the 
tension between these two extremes had nearly reached the 
point of immobilizing me. 

Today, life doesn't seem quite so difficult. As an English 
teacher in the Peace Corps, I've had the chance to test some of 
the ideals that were so important to me in college. My stay in 
the Ivory Coast, French West Africa, has been full of surprises. 
The country is one of the richest and most developed in Africa. 
The educational system functions very well. Contrary to the 
poverty and destitution I expected to see everywhere, I only 
see them in some places, while in others there is a decent 
standard of living and evidence of growth and development. 
The school in which I'm teaching is as nice as many one finds in 
the States. 

These kinds of surprises have been a constant since I arrived. 
My orthodox cynical idealism hasn't had a chance. Besides the 
surprises resulting from misconceptions about Africa and its 
needs, my outlook has had to survive in a new and different 
environment. Four thousand miles from home and separated 
even further by cultural and lingual differences, I find that the 
signs and supports of old attitudes have changed or no longer 
exist. The best example of this lack of support that I can think 
°f is vegetarianism. Nearly half the volunteers who came in 
this year's Ivory Coast group were vegetarians. In the States, 
vegetarianism is a political witness, a cultural protest, among 
other things, against the bloated materialism of our society. 
But in Africa, or at least in the Ivory Coast, it is 
incomprehensible. The people here have never experienced 
the luxury of life in the United States. Many of them have only 
recently moved out of the bare-subsistence category. And 
many more are still there, hence, the inability to understand 
vegetarians. This is only one example of a daily occurring 
Phenomenon. Yet it serves to show how one type of idealistic 


fervor that gravitates towards the Peace Corps Stateside 
disintegrates when confronted with the African reality. 

My own orthodox attitude demanded the perfect "moral” 
situation for having my existence completely justified for two 
years. Instead, I have found that I am constantly confronted 
with moral decisions involving racial and class barriers, and 
that the justifications for my presence here is even debatable— 
the schools are that developed, and the need for teaching 
those students English that arguable. A year ago I would have 
wanted to transfer to South America or another African 
country "where there’s some real poverty," and thus the 
perfect situation for being moral. But what my experience thus 
far has taught me is that such perfect situations don’t exist. 
One is thrown, usually rather suddenly and awkwardly, into 
unexpected situations, and one must make do, morally 
speaking, with these “under the circumstances” situations. 
And more than anything else, my experience has given me a 


“A year ago I would have wanted to transfer to 
South America or another African country, 

‘where there’s some real poverty,’ and thus the 
perfect situation for being moral. But what my 
experience thus far has taught me is that such 
perfect situations don’t exist.” 


perspective for understanding the attitudes that brought me 
here and the attitudes that are now being demanded of me. 

When I was in college, I thought I was in some way 
responsible for all the world's sins, and even its misdemeanors. 
The only way to remove that guilt was to attack everyone else 
for his wrongdoings. I perversely comforted myself by shrilly 
reciting, in one guise or another, Paul Nizan's epithet, “I was 
twenty. I will let no one say it is the best time of life.” I don't 
totally reject that attitude now. There is a lot of evil in the 
world, and without the people who have stood up and said, in 
their own feeble and pathetic ways, "Hell no, it's not right,” 
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the world would have gone to hell a long time ago. 

But my resentment of the world's inadequacies has been 
tempered, partially by the very intellectual development that 
carried me to the point of extreme resentment to begin with, 
and even more so by the frustrations I have experienced in 
trying to change “the way things are.” Most people in the 
world just live. It's all they can do to take care of human 
necessities, and supply and entertain their families and friends. 
Then there are a few idealists and more than a few crooks and 
cheaters, the latter ranging in guises from organized crime to 
the corporate world. The problem is that the crooks have all 
the worldly experience and the idealists have their heads in the 
clouds or elsewhere. The sad result is that when most idealists 
finally see life as it is, they become discouraged and join the 
mass of men who just live (and no criticism is meant here) or 
they become cynical and correspondingly adept, in their own 
“kind" way, at self-interest. 

Of course, there have been times when the idealists were 


more numerous. But their dream, in Goethe's words, of “a 
happy end to history, for the sake of which everything that is, 
deserves to be annihilated” blew up in their faces. Idealism's 
Olympia has long since been beseiged and ravished. Today 
there is no great tradition to follow. Each individual, who by 
nature is unsatisfied with “just living,” must find the suitable 
environment for learning both the limits and the potential of 
his way of seeing things. 

My own experience in the Peace Corps has freed me from 
certain cultural, social, and familial strictures, thus easing the 
strain I had created for myself before I left. In this temporary 
environment the two elements of untempered idealism and 
rampant cynicism have stopped pulling so hard, and have 
decided to live in amicable tension. If things turn out as I wish, 
these two elements will unite into, in Melville's words, a “fine, 
hammered steel” of hope. Perhaps with such a development, 
the need to look back will diminish and the ability to look at 
what is and at what's ahead will develop and prosper. 


Snow 

she descends 
floating and drifting, 
dances by 

in the finest of white 
and remains 
while still coming 
until the evening settles, 
the music fades, 
the warmth 
becomes chilled, 
and behind her 
the lace drags 
dingy and gray 
like the morning 
crossing the city. 

by Cynthia Walker 


All Night 


3 a.m. 

and I am safe in white warmth, 

the sixteenth century snuggling close to my brain, 

while outside 

high stars turn blue, frozen in black ice, 
and wind knots the trees, 
all the while pushing closer 
a darkened dawn. 


by Susan Rogers 




















Michael Cohen 



Shape, Structure, and Survival: 
Maki Works the Sculptor's Trade 


by Brigitta Carlson 


People tell the forty-year-old sculptor 
from Washington state that he doesn’t 
look like an artist, that he doesn't talk 
like one. Robert Maki is neither paint- 
splattered, disheveled or non-communi- 
cative.With an articulate candor and a 
serious understanding of his work and his 
life as an artist, he dispels the romantic 
notion of the garret artist suffering starved 
creative trauma. 


"I’ve never,” says Maki, "believed in 
the starving artist bit—it was just too 
heroic. Living in a garret with a French 
beret and bread and wine, sleeping 
with whores...getting syphilis. I've just 
never believed in it.” Asked how he 
came to be a sculptor he replies, "Surviv¬ 
ing as an artist has a lot to do with the 
desire to be an artist...with a strong 
concern for defining yourself and relay¬ 


ing that information through visual 
means.” "Maybe,” he says,"the guy out 
there pumping gas is more creative than 
the rest of us and just hasn't found his 
avenue.” 

The large planar sculpture that Maki 
crafts from aluminum and steel may seem 
simple at first glance. It is in reality a 
complex assessment of the object’s 
relationship to space. "I'm interested in 



Trimet, 1973, painted aluminum, 8’x9’-3”x4’-6”, commissioned by the city of Portland, Oregon in 1977. 
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Marcia Davock 



Trapezoid Square, fabrication, 1973, corten steel, 3’-6’’xl5’xl6\ commissioned for 
The Evergreen State College, Olympia, Wa., in 1976. 


the ability of a certain configuration to 
activate so much space. A static object 
stays alive by all the activity surrounding 
it." Instead of treating this relationship 
between object and space as just another 
variable in a piece, Maki devotes his 
artwork to making that seemingly simple 
but actually complex relationship eloquent. 

Maki's sculpture is designed to make a 
direct and penetrating impact on space. 
"There are three factors I employ to make 
my sculpture expand in space: the 
implied continuation of a plane, scale, 
and the illusions created by shadow and 
reflection,” he explains. His conception 
of the implied planar division of space 
developed early in his work. He con¬ 
verted shaded shapes on paper to their 
essence in line and then extended the 
lines into planes, creating a form that is 
honed down to its direct impact on space. 
"I had to work through more traditional 
concepts of sculpture—then all of a 
sudden my work was reduced to just line 
and an awareness of concept and idea," 
he comments. 

To make an effective statement, Maki 
adjusts the size of his sculpture to use its 
environment. "I can move a piece from 
inside the studio to a large field and feel 
that I need to increase its size by half 
again, or sometimes I discover that the 
piece makes the same successful state¬ 
ment without altering the size at all," he 
explains. 


One of the most fascinating and subtle 



elements in Maki's sculpture is the 
visual illusion created through shadow 
and reflection. He believes that quality 
of illusion sets his work apart from the 
concrete literalness of minimal sculpture. 

Maki's art-making insists on continual 
simplification to dismiss those elements 
which detract from a direct interaction 
between an object and its space. "I don't 
want to ramble on in my sculpture. I 
don't want any extraneous information," 
says Maki. But simplicity wasn't always 
the focus. Maki describes his early sculp¬ 
ture as "shaping wood in bulbous form " 
to create objects that evolved around a 
traditional concern with form grounded 
in shape. To break from the rigidity of 
smoothly designed sculpture, which con¬ 
tained and revolved around itself, his 
early linear wood sculpture began to 
jut electrically into space and consciously 
avoided cleverly crafted joints. 

Maki says he moved away from using 
a pedestal base to heighten the effect 
of "a linear object moving around space." 
According to Maki, the traditional ped¬ 
estal mode of displaying a sculpture 
detracts from the pure relationship of 
object to space by presenting the object 
as intruder. He began to construct his 
work out of aluminum and steel because 
the wood in his beautifully crafted sculp¬ 
ture was becoming "too precious," 
making the viewer linger on the quality of 
the wood instead of the spacial impact of 
the piece. His first series of metal pieces 
were two-dimensional curvilinear planes 
divided by an occasional white line that 
suggested the flat piece was moving out 
into the third dimension. These two¬ 


dimensional pieces led to the work he 
is doing now—three-dimensional planes 
juxtaposed in configurations that explore 
surrounding space. 

But Maki says it was a unique under¬ 
standing of structure that made his work 
come together during the two years he 
spent working on the sculpture for his 
thesis. He believes he developed this 
structural understanding as a child. 
When he seldom lived in one place long 
enough to finish out an academicyear, he 
compensated for what he didn’t follow in 
the classroom with a fine visual compre¬ 
hension. "To this day I won't look at 
directions on a box because of an aware¬ 
ness of underlying structure. The same 
structure exists in music, in writing. 
I really enjoy learning and discovery 
which relate to that childlike approach 
—stumbling around until you build 
enough reference points. I learn so much 
by trial and error and enjoy it because I 
don't like having a pattern to follow,” he 
says. 

Maki's training began in high school 
with industrial arts courses. "I only took 
a 'real' art course for one quarter. But 
I could always turn in special projects 
to teachers in the mechanical drawing 
classes. I wasn’t a good student, so later 
when I began going to museums regularly 
I would write about things in art for 
English class,” he says. He planned on 
preengineering during junior college, 
then graduated with a bachelor's degree 
in industrial arts and a minor in art from 
Western Washington State College in 
1962. During the following summers 
he took art courses to supplement his 
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knowledge for the high school arts pro¬ 
gram he was teaching, and he completed 
his master of fine arts degree from the 
University of Washington in 1966. He 
taught at the University from 1966 to 1968. 
In 1968 he received a National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts Fellowship. 

"I went into teaching because of my 
own curiosity about learning/' he says. 
"You tend to teach the way you have 
been taught. Art teaches you something. 
But the concepts grow out of physical 
contact with the work. So I believe in 
being around artists, people who are 
really working. That's part of why I stay 
away from the classroom now. Teaching 
subverts you—takes away so much of 
your energy. You can talk your way out 
of making art. It's a matter of deciding 
what you think is the most important way 
to communicate and I think it's visual,'' 
he contends. 

Since he completed the Central Plaza 
Sculpture at the Seattle-Tacoma Inter¬ 
national Airport in 1973, Maki has had 
the rare fortune of being a self-sufficient 
artist. “I really didn’t think I'd get it 


(the commission). I thought I'd just been 
invited to compete as a little local color. 
All this time my work had been consider¬ 
ed for other commissions but refused—it 
was like always being the bridesmaid 
but never the bride," he recalls. Maki 
has completed over twenty installations 
and commissions, and his latest is a newly 
commissioned public piece planned 
for Salem, Oregon in 1979. The program, 
shared by Wake Forest, the Southeastern 
Center for Contemporary Arts, and the 
North Carolina School of the Arts, marks 
the ninth artist-in-residence tenure for 
Maki. As of our deadline in December, 
Maki had completed his work at the 
School of the Arts and planned to return 
to Wake Forest in January to construct a 
large outdoor piece on campus. "The 
campus has ideal sites for sculpture 
around the Fine Arts Building or off in the 
fields,” Maki says. "Probably we'll do a 
(wooden) mock up unless there’s money 
for a permanent piece," he added. 

How does Maki deal with the possibility 
of a less-than-positive reaction to his 


art? With a philosophical nod he says, 
"some people are obviously going to 
react differently than others...something 
can only be available to you if you want 
it. I'm not interested in people looking 
at my art if they don't want to." Despite 
the growing trend for art in public places, 
Maki still feels that "a lot of people want 
to detach art from a part of everyday life. 
You don't separate art from anything 
else—just by doing or saying something 
you imply or reflect a certain philoso¬ 
phical attitude. 

"Many people are scared off by con¬ 
temporary art because they think they 
have to intellectualize and verbalize. 
Yet there's something to be gained 
from art without having an art history 
background," he adds. "For example, 
an enclosed space may make one person 
feel confined and make another person 
feel protected. I objectify in my art basic 
things that people experience,” Maki 
explains. For the artist, he concludes, 
"there’s a point at which you have to 
stop talking about art and start doing 
it."&| 



Central Plaza Sculpture, 1971—'73, painted aluminum, IVA’x32 , x2l \ Seattle-Tacoma International Airport. 
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La Ciudad Invadida 


El amor oscila 
entre besos y muerte. 


Alla a lo lejos 
la noche esta estrellada, 


pero aca cere a 

la noche esta uniformada. 


Para amar recurro a sitios 
donde me atengo a la suerte. 


Suburbios y calles obscuras, 
glorietas de la ciudad invadida. 


El amor oscila 
entre besos y muerte. 


Suspiro y jadeo 
acompanado por la marcha 
de jeeps que buscan jaleo. 


Y me dices: “calla!, 
que una queja 
y te parten la cara, 
y yo te quiero”. 

Minuit 

Entonces a otros pregunto 
que mas pedir de la vida 

Le chene murrissait au 

si amar conduce al sepulcro. 

Velours, 

Encadre 

La cuidad invadida oscila 

Une lune refletee — 

entre besos y muerte. 

En aureolant son 

Y aunque muchos se aman 

Regard. 

varios se mueren. 

Y me dices: “calla!, 
que una queja 
y te parten la cara, 
y yo te quiero”. 

Tant que dessous, 

Les diamants — 
Attrappaient et inquiets, 
Chuchotent au 

Herbage. 

by Gary Bolick 


by Eduardo del-Carmen 
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Entries for The 1978-*79 Student Lit¬ 
erary and Photo Contest surprised, 
refreshed, and captivated us with 
their craftsmanship and honesty. 
The short stories, poetry, and photo¬ 
graphs on these pages made “for¬ 
gotten” moments and emotions live 
beneath our eyes and haunt us with 
images long after we turned to the 
next manuscript or photograph. We 
submitted seventy-one poems, five 
short stories, and fifty-six photographs 
to the judges: the results are here for 
you to enjoy. 

Another note: the Moby Dick Mara¬ 
thon is coming soon. What's a Moby 
Dick Marathon? It's an attempt by the 
editors, staff, and friends of The Stu¬ 
dent to patch the holes in our budget 
before publication of the third, last,* 
and largest issue in May, without turn¬ 
ing to lives of crime. Starting at 9 a.m. 
on February 23, we will read the un¬ 
abridged text of Herman Melville's 
classic from start to finish in the foyer 
of Tribble Hall. Our sponsors will pay 
us by the fathom. 

Call me Ishmael. 
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We especially thank The Challenge Committee for help in sponsoring the contest by providing 
prizes for our first place winners. Don’t miss the Challenge program, beginning February 23 and 
closing February 27. 
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department. 
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A Tiny Heart of Perspiration 

by Elizabeth Russell Wakefield 


T he billboard that blocked off the end of the parking lot 
said 80 STOP, The rolls of white paper on the sign were 
peeling apart in the middle, making two perfect angel wings 
between the 80 and the STOP. Eight trucks were parked askew 
on the asphalt, tangling up the lot and looking like scattered 
logs. A rusty green Oldsmobile hid on the grass off to the side 
of the driveway. 

The restaurant was white and low with a flat roof. A brick 
propped open the screen door. The painted cinder block 
walls outside were grey near the base from truck exhaust, and 
the building's only windows were on the side, pointing out on 
the acres of corn. Lined up in front of the door was a row of 
rotted gas pumps without entrails. 

Roxanne Hill, who had just turned ten, sat next to her young 
mother, Cletha, in the booth nearest the door. Across from 


them, Adie, her grandmother, leaned forward in the seat, her 
sweaty hands pasting her sweaty hair upward. Adie panted—it 
was so hot. The bags of skin under the old woman's eyes hung 
in two lips on top of her thick cheeks. Every two or three 
minutes she cleared her throat with a long, scratchy humming 
noise that sounded like an old horse's cough. 

Roxanne and her mother wore the same brown T-shirts. 
Adie, too, had on a brown shirt but hers had a high neck 
soaked with sweat and no sleeves. All three of them wore 
shorts, and their thighs slid around on the vinyl seats. A tiny 
heart of perspiration had painted Cletha's shirt dark between 
her breasts. 

Roxanne and her mother could have been the same person; 
they looked so much alike. They both had fat faces, little 
eyes, and long red-brown hair. Roxanne's bottom lip swal- 
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lowed up half of her top lip because of the crooked state her 
teeth were in. Her face always tried to smile through a perma¬ 
nent sneer. 

Cletha looked too young to be somebody's mother. She 
had her nail polishing kit out now, and she pushed her face 
down to within three inches of her hand on the table. With her 
other hand she alternately polished a nail and swiped at her 
hair to push it back over her shoulder. Her mouth jerked 
violently with a golf ball-sized piece of gum. “Rocksand,” 
she said, “git one of them waiters to come over here before I 
starve to death.” 

Roxanne did not sit on the outside of the booth so she 
brought her knees up under her and, bracing herself on the 
back of the seat, stood up in her place. “Excuse me, Miss,” 
she whispered at first, then said aloud. 

Her mother's arm shot up, nail polish and all, and grabbed 
at that twin brown T-shirt. “Sit down and I mean it,” she said 
through pursed lips before her chin pointed out so far that it 
closed up her mouth. 

Three thin waitresses bent over tables to hear their patrons' 
orders over the noise of the highway. Their polyester uniforms 
were orange-rust with a dirty white trim and collar. Each of 
them wore a pair of nurse shoes with millions of tiny air holes 
in them like a sponge. They wrote down orders in five inch 
spiral notebooks and I i cked their fingers to turn the pages. 

The truck drivers leaned forward in their booths so that the 
wet backs of their cotton shirts might dry. Some bounced their 
legs impatiently under the tables. Their dirty hands slid the 
paper placemats in wide circles when they ordered theirfood. 

The chicken fried pork sandwich with onion rings was what 
the three of them ordered on Cletha's initiative. The kitchen 
help was unbelievably slow, so Cletha settled back into the 
maroon vinyl booth. Between her legs the upholstery was 
torn, and puffy yellow cotton climbed up her thighs. 


W hile they waited, a big-shouldered truck driver came 
through the door and sat down in a booth facing 
Roxanne and Cletha. He looked like he was wearing football 
padding under his grey moving van shirt. The name Hodge 
was sewn in red cursive letters on the pocket. He leaned 
backward, grabbing a menu from the table behind him, and his 
dark hair hung in wet strands before his eyes like eyelashes 
coated with mascara. His hair was long in back, and Hodge 
wrapped it behind his ears. He was nice looking for a man that 
smelled like the cabin of a truck. 

Cletha stared straight at him. “Look, mamma,” she said 
without taking her eyes away. “Don't he look like Bup.” 

“Please,” moaned Adie, “Don't mention that miserable man 
to me. You forget him, now. You hear me?” 

“Aw, mamma. Bup's gonna come home before long. I don't 
think for a minute he's gone forever.” 

“You don't think for a minute is right,” the old woman said. 
“I don't know why I git all mixed up in your 'fairs. When you 
left home with that bum, I shoulda just said, 'All right. O.K. Go 
on now. I don't want anymore of you.' Sometimes I think I'm a 
bigger fool than you are.” She threw her long fingers above 
her head and shook them like she thought she was the wrath of 
God. Then she realized she was all wet under her arms, so she 
brought her hands back down and sat on them. 

Roxanne was staring at the young truck driver, too. “He do 
look like Daddy,” she whispered. “Maybe he's done run off 


and started his own moving van company.” Herfather was not 
quite as large as the man pondering over the menu. She didn't 
understand why he'd gone off, but figured it had to be 
something about not liking her mamma. 

One night about two weeks ago he came home from the 
factory, and her mamma was on the floor watching T.V. and 
eating her dinner. Roxanne left the house when the yelling 
started. She thought maybe she should clean up around the 
living room so they wouldn't scream at each other all the time, 
but she always found something more worthwhile to do. She 
figured she could get along without them and usually did. 


T he house they'd just moved into had been built about 
two and a half feet from the one next door. Roxanne 
liked to go out there after school and climb up between the 
houses with her hands and feet. She could get almost roof- 
high, and then she'd stick up there like a wet worm and watch 
the cars go by. 

The back door came flying open. A book and a cookie tin 
smacked against the wall below her. Roxanne saw her mother 
kicking and scratching at him. She stuck to the walls. 

“You don't do a damn thing in this house all day long!” Bup 
shouted. “This ain’t a hotel!” 

Cletha cried and clawed. “I hate your guts,” she screamed. 
“You don't ever say nothing nice about me.” It was dark in the 
house, and Roxanne leaned way down like the way giraffes 
drink on T.V. 

“If I could think of something nice about you, I might say it.” 
He left after that, walking right under Roxanne and never 
seeing her. 

Roxanne had gotten used to no father in two weeks. It was 
better in a way. She thought it wasn’t worth having a family if 
everything was so tangled up all the time. Now she had a 
grandmother in his place since they'd picked her up yesterday 
on the way back to Clinton. Roxanne wished they hadn't had 
to get her because all she ever did was pick at everybody. It 
had taken them two days to get to Grandm'Adie's house, and 
now it was just another day until they got to Cottie's. All three 
of them were going back now to live with Cletha’s sister. Bup's 
factory job was the only reason they'd gone way out there in 
the first place. 


C letha kept staring at the truck driver. His bowl of vege¬ 
table soup came and he was slurping at it pretty good. 
Every time he looked up, Cletha caught his eyes and held them 
there. Roxanne watched the strange smile that spread out on 
her mother's face when the moving van man looked her way. 
He gave Cletha a wink, and she rubbed the outside of her leg 
with a wet hand. “Where you ladies off to?” he asked Cletha. 

She was quick to reply. “Oh, we're going back home to 
Clinton,” she said in a voice Roxanne had never heard before. 

“Yeah, I know Clinton. Drive through there about once a 
week,” the man said, tapping his spoon on thesideof his bowl. 

“Really?” Cletha exclaimed. Roxanne let out a huge sigh. 
The conversation died suddenly. 

The waitress brought their meals on a wide metal tray. 
Roxanne could see the top of her mother's head on the bottom 
of the tray. Adie jumped at her sandwich, choking on the very 
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"You got me/' Adie calmly tried to say , but the words 
never made it out. She sat down opposite Roxanne. Her 
hair and her eyes still looked hysterical. 


first bite. "Mamma, eat like a lady,” Cletha whined. With her 
mouth full Adie gave her a go-to-Hell look. Roxanne looked 
from one woman to the other, trying to avoid the mean stares 
they both had on their faces. She ate her sandwich as if she 
were in the restaurant alone. 

When the truck driver finished his soup, he called the 
waitress over. He paid her his money, and she took it to the 
cash register. Above the counter where the cash register sat 
was a row of handmade clocks high up on the wall. Most of 
them were kittens painted pink, light green, and baby blue. 
Their tails swung monotonously, and their life-like diamond 
eyes shifted with them. A fingernail-sized tongue hung out 
of their silly smiles. They looked like greeting card art made 
real. A $17.50 price tag was stuck on each. Cletha's eyes 
switched from the cash register to the man wiping cracker 
crumbs between his legs. "You like them clocks? ' he asked 
Cletha. 

"I think they're darlin'.” She smiled back at him. 

"I got me a real ket outtair in my truck,” he said, pointing 
over his shoulder to the cornfields. 

"I just love kittens,” Cletha said, booming out the word 
love and beginning to giggle. Adie and Roxanne sat by just 
looking on. He started to get up. So did Cletha. "Can I see 
your kittens?” she asked as she jumped and spilled water out 
of the glasses on the table. 

"Ain't but one kitten and thatun's a ket,” the man said, 
“but come on.” The two of them left their tables. Roxanne 
leaned out the back of the booth to watch out the door. She 
could see two sets of legs from shin down through the wheels 
of the truck. The bare ones stepped up into the cabin followed 
by the clothed ones. Smoke spit out of the pipes on top of the 
truck while the two heads inside jiggled with the motion of the 
motor. As the truck maneuvered around the other vehicles in 
the parking lot, Roxanne's bottom lip let go of her top one, 
and her mouth fell open. She looked over at Adie who was 
pulling the insides out of the onion rings and eating the crusts. 
"Mamma's going off!” the little girl yelped. Adie leapt up 
first. At the doorway the two of them watched the moving van 
turn out onto Interstate 80. 

At the same time that Roxanne was waiting for Adie to speak, 
Adie was waiting for Roxanne to speak. They looked out onto 
the parking lot. Wind blew pieces of burnt-up corn shucks 
across the asphalt. The angel wing flaps on the billboard flew 
open like saloon doors. Roxanne dropped down on the door¬ 
way step and leaned away from her grandmother's thick legs. 
She was trying to think but the thoughts were blowing past 
too quickly to catch them. It was like both ends of the tangled 
family had pulled apart as far as they could go, leaving a 
confused knot stuck in the middle. She felt too sick to look up 
at her grandmother. 

"Oh! Jesus Christ! God damn!” her grandmother began to 


rave. "She's gone off and left me with a ten-year-old!” She 
screamed out of the back of her throat. "Oh God! Oh God!” 
she kept repeating. Her fingers poked wildly at the hot air in 
the room. 

Roxanne slipped around the frantic woman, took her seat 
again, and folded her head into her arms on the table. "Now 
I ain't got nobody,” she said blankly. 

"You got me,” Adie calmly tried to say, but the words never 
made it out. She sat down opposite Roxanne. Her hair and her 
eyes still looked hysterical. Her old hands shook on the table, 
causing the silverware to rattle. 

“I'm going to the bathroom,” Roxanne announced after a 
while. She couldn't talk to the old woman. All she could do 
was stare down and think how much she hated her. She slid 
out of the booth. The restroom door wheezed shut behind 
her. 

Adie began to breathe hard until her head felt faint. Water 
ran down the backs of her spotted legs. Then she grabbed at 
her purse hanging above her on the coat rack. Old wet Kleenexes 
and gum wrappers were thrown everywhere as her hand, 
frozen like a claw, madly dug through. When she found her 
wallet, she tore into it and ripped out a twenty dollar bill. She 
dropped it into an empty water glass and ran from the table, car 
keys in hand. 

Through the bathroom window which she had pulled up six 
inches Roxanne saw her grandmother run past. The woman 
was moving her arms and legs as fast as they would go yet she 
hardly made any distance. Maybe it was her shoes. 

Roxanne darted from the bathroom, shouting, "Hey! Hey!” 
Adie turned and the two terrified faces looked into each 
other. Adie's back was to the huge billboard and her grey 
head was framed between the number and the word. 

Roxanne thought maybe she should let her go. The old 
woman's eyes skipped all around the child, focusing and 
unfocusing. Her legs were spread far apart, her shoulders were 
bent forward, and she crouched that way like a wrestler. 
Suddenly she dropped to her knees on the pavement, screech¬ 
ing, "Christ! Don't leave me with this child! Take me 'way 
from here! Take me away!” Roxanne took a step back. 

The woman was weeping miserably on the parking lot. 
Through her clouding eyes Roxanne imagined her grand¬ 
mother was sinking down into the pavement in a tiny brown 
puddle. The torn paper behind Adie was whipping wildly in 
the wind. 

Roxanne let her go. She turned away from her grandmother 
crumpled beneath the sign. Sitting down upon the cement 
block step to the restaurant, she closed herself up in her own 
arms. Adie stood up and slunk to the rusty green Oldsmobile. 
The car creaked out of the driveway of the 80 STOP, leaving 
Roxanne praying alone, 
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Toward a Less Consistent Cosmology 


She had loved the boy 

who broke the windows at our school, 

Then took his father’s car and 
Never returned. Tonight she sits with me 
Beneath the bridge, by the river. We 
Drink a strange liquor and watch the 
Interstate beams move above us. She says 
“Watch me now” as she puts her lighter’s 
Flame to the bottom of her hand, melting 
A frozen whirlpool of spent flesh. A 
Small blonde hair, indicator of time passed 
Since the last flame, turns to hot wire 
Then is gone. She says “you now” 

And hands me the lighter; and I am the 
Night’s moths that rush from the cool 
Dark beneath the bridge unto the cars. But 
My hands are smooth and I become that 
Moth caught by a pocket of air and ushered 
From instinct to safety. One shouldn’t 
Drink this tequila on a cool night; it is 
The drink of a hot country for hot and 
Speechless afternoons. But now it is cool 
And I say “I could subsume you in a concept, 
Formulate you with words and be done with it.” 
She presses her fingernails, their tips cracked 
Plaster, against my forearm as if it were the 
Fingerboard of some pale instrument. They make 
Small quarter moons that bleed red spheres. 

“My concepts” she says. I hand her the lighter and 
Sit back, drinking, watching the industrial scum 
That rotates in the pool before us, 

Parody of the constellations that must be 
Moving above. 

by Stephen Amidon 
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On the back of a peanut pack 
a few lines 
claim a preacher 

the man to have ridden a horse the most 
he preached 

sermons to the New World 
and Guinness Book remembers. 

Will it be such 

my woman friend wonders 

if she makes the loyal choice 

for self above consuming love? 

she can’t care calmly 

nor can she blaze 

halfway 

like hearth-held fires and 
rich ladies’ cheetahs. 

Will she be reduced 

for her pains 

to peanuts? she wonders 

as deepest fears rise 

when the eyes directed forward 

drip dark half-moons beneath them 

sleepless with the thought 

that even Guinness might forget. 

by Catherine Burroughs 
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Warehouse 


Purple storm clouds wind across the horizon 
behind the shaded woodland. 

The great bluffs of Montana tumble toward the capitol, 
all the flags have been 

hidden. 

Sherman will not fry sausages above burning Confederate cloth. 

Rain falls above the diner 

the black woman behind the counter, 

turns her head southward 
remembering wash hung to dry. 

A dust storm follows people into overhangs and beneath 
umbrellas. 

They sit on porches, drinking beer on wooden swings, 
waiting. 

Come back, come back to the fields, the shops. 

I carry cement in a bucket up five stairwells, 
the nightmare warehouse of a Confederate hospital. 

I pass the negro ghosts, they jeer from 

empty picture frames growing out of cracked walls 

They whisper. “Sherman has come to light the burning bush and 

lead us from the wilderness of tobacco fields and cotton.” 

I climb from the rotting casket of the 
warehouse into the unexpected rain. 

I am above the cloud shadow. 

A construction worker shifts into position against the 
foreman’s blessing. 

The black wraiths diffuse back into my imagination. 

I rest the storm out. 

An architect many rungs above me smiles. 

He is content with this model of unity. 

I gaze south where the laundry is wet and dirty. 

I smile at the large construction scraps I 
see there. 

Black lives the architect will never descend 
with into obscurity. 


by Kenneth Pritchard 





















It's a living 


i am the bad man 

who sits with clenched hands 

in the back corner of 

the mind. 

i take them all 

seriously no matter 

what they say 

any of them 

anywhere 

people don’t fool me 
i know them 
from much tampering 
you take the soul 
i’ll take the body 
that’s my trade 
for the 
un der 

take ing 

to come 


by Sammy Post 


City Cynic 


You breezed in today- 

buttons gleaming and sporting a gloriously correct tie 
—the modern man 

Esquire born and Gentleman’s Quarterly bred, 
reading the proper book on the proper table wines. 
You must have spent some time with mirrors 
framing those looks 

practicing for all the charmed acquaintances 
held by the well-rehearsed wit, 
flattered by the smile. 

You’ve clothed yourself in plate glass armour 
and the hard, cool, scratch-resistant surface 
suits you well. 


by Esther Hill 






































“Je fais souvent ce reve etrange et penetrant...” 


Paul Verlaine 



At four the sun shines deftly over the building tops to cut an unnatural night down 
the middle of Main Street. People like terrified ants rush to hide from the blinding 
slap, feeling secure in the premature twilight, whose seed, and flower were created in 
another time from hands like their own. With the dissection complete, leaving only 
blind beggars, dirty children or an occasional stranger to battle the light, the town 
plods listlessly toward five; once again content. 

Pausing, the afternoon glazed the eye-slit of his hotel room orange, changing the 
curtains into half-closed lids, slicing the room into slivers of restless light. Austin lay 
damp and squirming in the baby blue sheets. Finding one last moment of relaxation on 
his back, he paused, then fled. All night they had worked to raise the canvas tent, 
drove stakes to pull taut the burly hemp ribs to fill the massive chest which would 
protect both actor and observer - (a step away to enter a world of hot candy syrup, 
manure, and laughter). Rattling the curtain rods, Austin looked down on the main 
street of Arden, a hamlet in the piedmont, where July days are simmered in rich, humid 
air, coating the landscape in dripping gold light, poured from a sky near white with 
heat. The sidewalks were sparsely covered with slow-moving walkers: dry-skinned 
farmers, children painted grimy and young women seductively flushed. 

Dressing led to the memory of hunger; Austin had not eaten since he had bedded 
down at six. Thick with sleep, numbing all but the thought of each footstep, his eyes 
felt driven toward and pasted on the back wall of his skull. The room too seemed lost, 
the air heavy and as slow as four o'clock on a Sunday afternoon; the water shooting 
from the bathroom faucet—out of place. Leaving his room, lifting dry grunts from the 
slatted wood floor, Austin searched the coffee shop much as a nail blindly follows a 
magnet. In the coffee shop, he found twelve green vinyl stools backed by four wooden 
booths. Austin installed himself on the seventh stool to avoid the iciness of the air- 
conditioned back and the wash of the afternoon sun, magnified by the front window. 
Soon eggs sunny-side up, pancakes stacked three high, toast and sausage leapt from 
the griddle to his plate in a prelude of hisses and clatters. Then, accompanied by the 
rattling of the air-conditioner's fan, the easy slides and slaps of the fry cook s spatula 
cleaning the griddle, Austin earnestly shoveled contentment down his throat. 

Sipping his fourth cup of coffee, Austin began to tap spidering cracks at the glassy 
haze of "Waking in the afternoon.” But still floating, lost to the roar of clattering dishes 
and monotoned voices, he remembered a dream he had had several times. A dream 
in which his head has been freshly guillotined, dripping in the executioner's hand, and 
the laughing mouths of the gallery's faces. Each time his body would stand up, approach 
the now screaming killer, shake his hand, take back his head and walk calmly down the 
stairs of the scaffold and through the horrified crowd. As he would reach the end of 
the city's limits there was always an almost indiscernible laugh, like that of a con man 
in the midst of relishing his first instant of relaxation; a fleeting moment of peace. 
Quickly, the glass was shattered by a hollow-mouthed truck driver and a doubled-over 
cook. Washing his consciousness of the glow, Austin immediately felt lost; a stranger 
to the moment. Leaving three dollars and two invitations to the night s performance, 
Austin quickly paid his bill. It was five-thirty, that left him only two and a half hours for 

make-up. , 

Plodding toward the make-up tent, Austin's wing-tips were resoled by the urine- 
soaked sawdust. ('It's them goddamned pills tha' makes 'em piss all the time!) Border¬ 
ing his path were the animal cages: tigers on his right, and an assortment of chimps, 
bears and horses on his left; all resting peacefully from their Sominex-filled lunches. 
Most had been with the circus as long as Austin had; their yellow teeth, black gums 
and eyes were their rings of age, though ('Hardly noticeable from the bleachers, 
reassured the ringmaster.) Around 7:15, forty-five minutes before show time, the 
trainers begin to pass out the asthma pills: stimulants when taken twenty at a time. 
('Shit yea it's legal, and it's the only way we can do two shows a day with these pieces 
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s Crystal 


by Cary Bolick 


of shit! Hell, if humans can take 'em, then why can’t animals?! Besides, it makes the big 
cats fierce and chimps scream their fuckin’ heads off and That's what sells the show!’ 
grinned Bert, the owner and ringmaster of W.E. Strapp Big Top Circus.) 

Austin still remembered the time when one of the tigers died from a heart attack 
brought on by a mix-up in the feeding; a double dose of speed blew "Hercules’s” right 
aorta like the fire hydrant Austin used to play in on a hot summer afternoon. Bewilder¬ 
ed by his pain, the tiger crushed his skull trying to escape from his cage; his last sounds 
were like the rusty screech of a warehouse door—blown up a thousand times. 

The door flap of the tent hung catty-cornered, so that Austin Lomax needed to duck 
on his way into the brassy-lit make-up tent. Seven sawhorses supporting two long 
parallel plywood planks and six mirrors bordered with sixty watt bulbs comprised the 
"make-up room.” Entering, Aussy the clown found members of the circus in the midst 
of their twice-daily metamorphoses. A quick glance around the room showed each 
stage present: a living biology book; from the formless, to eyes shaped in huge red 
tears, silver hair and orange ears—a bouquet of changing characters, the tent became a 
morgue for the commonplace. 

“You never talk, Aussy. You've never said more than seven words during the ten 
years I've sat next to you,” scolded Helen the Fat Lady. 

Whipping around, Austin twisted his new ear so that it patted the Fat Lady’s elephant 
breast, then activated the beating mechanism under his shirt to give the impression of 
a palpitating heart. The Fat Lady's eyes became two dim stars in a fog of fat. Helen 
belched a sharp laugh, then, "Cram it, Lomax!” 

As the white base, greens and reds mechanically found their places, Austin felt 
calm, lost, floating happily between two worlds. Half bodies: waists, thighs were 
passing quickly across Austin's mirror while his face remained suspended in the middle. 
His eyes bantered with these mid-sections then stretched long and hard until he was at 
his grandfather's porch the day he discovered that his eyes and the rail were exactly 
the same height. A world consisting of granddad's rocking lap, plump with whittled 
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shavings, top-less figures exiting and entering the front door; then looking up to 
find Uncle Juke no more than ten inches over his head—grinning. Uncle Juke was a 
girdle salesman for the hosiery in Winslem. 

Each Sunday, the family would congregate at Grandpa Alvin's to feast on slices of 
steaming ham, mud-brown roast, sweating beans and gallons of iced tea. Austin, an 
orphan, lived with his grandfather. Politely he would straggle behind his four uncles, 
two aunts, their children, and the usual visitors in the long serving lines. There was 
always the rhythmic notes of Grandpa's bass voice accompanied by Aunt Essie's chirp¬ 
ing, Uncle Terry's squeals and Bula's guffawing. Battles of fragile china with tarnished 
silver soothed by sloshes of tea cut through the steam-laden air of the kitchen—all 
helping to ease Austin's wait. 

By 2:30 most of the family was asleep around the radio, all except Grandpa, Uncle 
Juke, and Austin. Sometimes during these Sunday afternoons whitewashed with heat, 
Austin rode high on Juke's shoulders toward the Yadkin river and swimming. Naked, 
leaning on a willow bow. Uncle Juke told Austin of lemon-yellow neon in Atlanta, of 
heavy-breasted negresses in New Orleans and of his father when they were young. Not 
until the mosquitoes swarmed at six would they wash the sand from their bodies, towel 
dry and head up to the house, leaving a vermillion-dappled sky slowly hushing the 
current's whisper. 

Occasionally, Uncle Juke and Austin stayed with Grandpa, his long cedar branch, 
Barlow and reminiscing. From prospecting in the Sierra Nevadas to charging San Juan 
Hill, Alvin’s eyes were always the fragile crystal of a time locked securely away from 
any questioning. His rhythmic, whittling strokes would ease into a collage of fiery 
motions: a supple bar-maid or a decapitated soldier. Together, three generations 
would be lost to the same moment. 

But there was one Sunday when Uncle Juke turned Judas. After Grandpa had sailed 
home from Cuba to find twenty thousand ecstatic patriots waiting in the Florida Keys, 
he drifted serenely off into one of his loved naps. Being careful not to wake Alvin, 
Juke peppered the mouthpiece of Grandpa's pipe, then poured a generous helping of 
tabasco sauce in the lemonade on the coffee table next to his rocker. Between his 
fits of heaving in the bathroom, Grandpa swore that Juke was out of the will. 

Another time Uncle Juke tied fat Uncle Terry’s feet together while he was asleep in 
the den. After testing the rope to make sure it would hold. Juke smeared half a can 
of Crisco around the front of Terry's chair, then screamed that a lynx and Grandpa’s 
dog "Savage ” were "wailing the tar out of each other.” Uncle Terry was so mad, the 
purple vein in the middle of his forehead stood up for almost an hour. He threatened 
to sit on Uncle Juke, who was on the floor, curled up in convulsions of laughter. (Remem¬ 
bering that grinning face over the rail, Austin suddenly discovered why he had chosen 
to be a clown.) 

It was midway through the show: the crowd was flushed, restless from the heat 
and an endless string of animal acts, fire eaters and knife throwers. Then blurring sticks 
fired a jackhammer drumroll to introduce Bert. Spitting from his rosy jowls, the ring¬ 
master bellowed, "Now the moment that all you Gents, Ladies and totty-tot tots have 
been waiting for is here! Presenting the one, the only: prince, duke, earl and king of 
the funniest court of jesters your eyes, ears and funny bones will ever encounter— 
Aussy and his Architects of Absolute Hysteria!” (Bert had always been proud of the 
introduction and the title he had thought up for Austin and his fellow clowns.) 

Applause blew down like a small cloudburst, relieving the tension while building 
expectations as Aussy drove slowly up in a tiny Model-A Ford. Upon reaching center 
stage, a sharp backfire followed by an air raid siren, then a shower of orange, blue and 
green sparks flew from the exhaust pipe. Laughter balled up over weeks of work flew 
out like a cannon shot; Austin was relieved. With help from the drummer, center 
ring was transformed into a scene of falls, knocks and bumps as Aussy began to exit his 
car to check the trouble. Peering into the exhaust pipe, Aussy scratched his head, 
twirled his ears, looked up at the crowd then glanced back to the exhaust pipe only 
to be covered in a thick fog of smoke and soot. Clearing his eyes, Austin photographed 
a sea of laughing white mouths. Twirling to scold his jeerers, a burst of fire burned 
his pants. Freezing above the roar, Austin heard a voice screaming, "He looks like a 
cross-eyed mule trying to shit in a bonfire.” In mime-like exaggeration, Aussy then 
retraced his steps in visible anger until he faced his troublesome car. Checking the 
radiator, he was immediately submerged in a shower of steaming water. Kicking the 
bumper, the car fired another gush of water, feeding the crowd’s laughter until again a 
voice: "What a dumb son 'a bitch, don’t he ever learn?” 

Finally, in total disgust, Aussy kicked the car one last time. An unnatural quiet 
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quickly fell over the crowd as the car sat motionless—no smoke, fire or sparks. Aussy 
turned his back to the car while dusting off his hands in victory, only to have his car 
suddenly turn into a mad pursuer. Laughter now turned into a giant wail: no longer 
were there grins of mirth, but barren holes of painful release; eyes transformed into 
blind squints, peering down on the “dancing fool." Gone were the white glint of 
teeth and the watery eyes, lost was the outline of the individual faces: Arnold Petree's 
hawk nose, Ellen Benton's puffy cheeks and R.D. Knuckles's butch haircut. An even, 
hysterical roar poured down in a giant wave from a sea of black—lighting Austin's eyes. 
Alone, his eyes held the grainy spotlight, center ring, and the darkness of a people's 
laughter. 

Then before their eyes were able to break the squint, Aussy somersaulted onto 
the hood, twirled, then jumped onto the front seat which launched him skyward where 
a spotlight showed a waiting trapeze. Aussy exited into the black of the tent, then 
slid down a long rope back to center ring. (Laughing—in an exhausted glance, a 
moment tripled by the drunkenness of completion, Austin froze the hush,\he death 
of laughter: the birth of amazement. Where at the tip of his extended hand—they 
touched...) Applause bled profusely from the crowd; actor and audience spent and 
happy. 

After the lion-taming act and twenty pirouetting elephants had eased the crowd 
into the backs of their seats, the show wound up with the “grand parade,” one last look 
at the painter's palette. With each man's tableau now lost to all but his memory, Bert 
presented the audience with one last glimpse of the oils and pastels before they were to 
be scraped away; the palette cleaned. As if caught in the eye of a whirlpool suddenly 
paralyzed, the characters felt the impending crash about to submerge them: 

'Look at the tits on that bitch, hell just one uv 'em would bring a 
good hundred at the packing-house.' 

‘Goddamn if that little fucker don't give me the willies.' 

‘ He was funny, but shit if I'd dress up like some faggoty-looking 
banana split just to earn a few bucks!' 

With one last drumroll and crash of the cymbals, Bert bowed, thanked, then sent the 
crowd home. 

It was 11:30. Most of the crew had gone back to the hotel to take their make-up off; 
so that only Austin, Helen and a few others sat in the half-lit make-up tent. Like clock¬ 
work, Helen flushed to a white-yellow, sat weeping while the others silently began to 
wash the paint from their faces. Bert came up to slap Austin on the back and to tell 
Helen that she had better take her sweat-drenched clothes off before they dried and 
shrunk up: “You remember what happened last week—we finally had to cut your 
clothes off of you they were pulling so tight!" 

“Turn the lights out, would ya Lomax, I'm tireder than a five dollar whore on Satur¬ 
day morning!" 

At one o'clock Austin still had half of his face made up and a quarter of a bottle of 
Seagrams to go. Lost were all but his two eyes bored deeply into the mirror's face; 
motionless, everything quiet except for the war of several whispers bellying through 
his head. Stealing deeply into the back of his mind, as once he remembered the Yadkin 
easing past under a quilt of fog, Austin began to weave his loved glass shroud. 

(Alone, the three would now romp as one, sprint up the red clay powdered path to 
sit together again. It was finally clear why the half-painted face, the thick glass cover, 
his dreams; all gushing from his grandfather's porch—clown, dreamer and himself 
molding all his summer days into one indestructible scene. The jeers, the bottomless 
faces made black by the fathomless laughter—until now—a stranger.) 

‘Ssshit! Why did that goddamn, son-of-a-bitch go and do a 
dumb-shit thing like that?!' 

‘Would you stop that screaming you fat ole tub of guts!' 

‘Somebody better call the cops; shit I guess this means we'll have 
to cancel the show too.' 

'Bad fuckin’ publicity to top it all off, and I knowed we was goin’ 
have a full crowd today—we always do after the first show.' 

‘Would you shut the hell up Helen!' 

‘Fuck if I know why he’d want to go and razor his throat?!' 

‘Poor dumb bastard, here read this Helen and see if you can make 
anything out of it.’ 


uncle and grandpa began to cry 
when I told them of my dream C^vi 
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U.S. 109 

in crossing the last winds’ way, 

U.S. 109, five forty-three 
any alley of champagne sunlight 
any gray streak poised somewhere; 

while the whir of a personal soundtrack 
winds down, into slurs of lost passages 
from lost novels and every weighted breath 
of college level learning; 
while circling the fast-action glimpses 
of young image providence, 
eluding quixote loves, white harlequin endings, 
breaching frequented, patented, sunstreams. 
while escaping . . . 

the play’s role condenses into new realism 
and drops through an aperture into here 
here, the second reprise with existence. 

by Brian Marshall 










































II. 


The Three Scripts 


I. 

If one considers to re-compose 
the veins on a leaf, 
and strives to re-construct 
the lines on a face- 

one has 
to re-create 
the motion; 

affix the thing 
a point 

of reference, 

only meaning 
what returns 
to memory— 

for I cannot suppose meaning 
or restrict form 
to one such a finite image 
as conceived 

to be whole; but (since) fragmented: 
meaning 

being only a pigment 
caught momentarily together 
with the shape 
of motion 
one would suppose 
a meaning to be— 


All things must be 
free of will 

of form 

for the imagination 

to seize upon 
the place where 
motion 

propels itself—rhythm. 

So things in a poem 
are just fragments 
scattering a meaning— 

the re¬ 
creation 
of the 
soul— 

III. 

a poem is 
a process 

of recovery 

the process is complete 
when one ceases 
to think of himself 
as arriving, 
but continually 
re-appraising the things: 

order—meaning? 

one re-creates 
a world 

out of his motion, 

pieces together 

the splintered fragments 

of his senses, 

and brings order, 
a meaning: 

to confess what is essential, 
the energy of motion - 

Obviously, 

I cannot see 
the sapling, 
but once 

the limbs did bend. 

by James Gurley 
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For the Minotaur 


Rose-petal configurations like a labyrinth. 

Very silly, really, all the bees that rose 
From among the petals 
Of our blossoming love. 

Maybe we shouldn’t have tried to thread 
Our way so deep within this twisted flower. 

We should have gone to Crete in youthful flower 
With time enough to try the thick-walled labyrinth; 

Maybe there we would have found a thread 
To lead us out from lost within this rose - 
Shaped maze of love — 

Bee-sting disagreements separating us among the petals. 

Such random, close-set placement of the petals — 

Such intricacy in the making of a flower; 

As difficult as trying to make a love 

When differences put one at the center of the labyrinth, 

The other at the entrance, just a rose 

As thorny defense, and a ball of fragile thread. 

So easy to snap thin thread, 

To lose oneself among the walls like petals 
Of a blossoming, labyrinthine rose. 

Bees never sting, but only kiss, a flower — 

Why did they sting us, lost in our labyrinth? 

I guess we never had a rose, just love. 

Why did I tackle love 
Trailing such a worn-out thread? 

Disagreements made a labyrinth; 

Losing each other on pathways among the petals, 

The thread wraps around sharp thorns of the flower — 

A natural, not a hothouse, thornless rose. 

Yet, when I see you I still blush bright rose, 

Such a cliche-colored love. 

I haven’t learned a thing from this bee-stung flower — 

I still believe we’ll somehow find a thread; 

The walls are just soft rose-petals: 

Pluck “loves me, loves me not’’ this labyrinth. 

But if this bee-cross-fertilized flower should show 
to us a thread, 

And should we follow it to meet among the petals of 
our labyrinth, 

Would we destroy this rose of such intensely scented love? 

by Susan Rogers 
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A Flap in the Alp 


by Sammy Post 





It was a clear, hot day. The big green Plymouth rattled its 
weight down Hazel Street toward the city pond. The three 
people inside were sweating in the heat, getting little air from 
the broken windows, which could only be rolled down half¬ 
way. Alice, the maid, a bulging woman who changed wigs 
from day to day, drove her car no faster than twenty miles 
per hour, traffic or no traffic. Her fists were tight on the wheel, 
and her black face, beaded with sweat, smiled. Going fishing 
always made her smile. 

"Alan, hand me a Salem,” she announced, keeping her eyes 
fixed on the empty road. 

"No,” said Alan, trying to shock Alice. Alan was the small 
boy sitting in the middle of the front seat. One of his dirty feet 
was tucked beneath him on the seat, and he picked loudly 
with his fingernail at the hem of his blue shorts. "You shouldn't 
smoke.” 

"Quit tearing at your britches,” she said, still looking at the 
road. "Your momma's gonna whip you when you tear ‘urn 
up.” 

Alan turned his head and smiled to his brother, Nathan. 
Nathan took a cigarette from the pack on the seat, climbed 
over Alan, and put it in front of Alice's face. She took it quickly 
and put it in her mouth, returning her hand to the wheel. 

"Can't we go faster?” Nathan said with disgust, tugging 
Alan's T-shirt. “I’m burning up.” 

Alan smiled, looking straight ahead. "We could walk faster 
than this,” Alan said. "Alice, you're the slowest driver I’ve 
ever seen.” 

"Daddy says this car won't go any faster,” Nathan informed 
Alan. 

"You boys hush up if you want to go fishin',” Alice said. 
I’ve got a mind to take ya home.” She reached and flicked her 
ashes in the ashtray, still looking at the road. 

"But we dug up all those worms,” Alan protested, looking 
at Nathan. 


"We've got a million of them,"Nathan said, the two boys 
breaking broad smiles. 

"A million of them,” Alan said, excited. 

"And some big fat ones, too,” Nathan said. 

"Let’s show Alice the one I found under the brick,” Alan 
said. "It's that big,” he said to Nathan, holding his hands two 
feet apart. 

"The one I found in the creek is bigger,” Nathan said to 
Alan. 

"It is not.” 

"Yes, it is.” 

"I'm gonna show Alice,” Alan said, reaching for the tin can 
on the floor. 

"Don't touch that can,” Alice said quickly, glancing over the 
two boys. 

“It was bigger, Alice,” Alan said, a little flustered. 

"No, it wasn’t,” Nathan said. 

"You're crazy,” Alan said. 

"Alan, just because—” 

"I found more than you did,” Alan said with a tight face. 

"No, about the same,” Nathan answered. 

Alan gave Nathan a soft poke in the stomach. That was the 
cue for the two boys to turn and face each other. They stared 
eye to eye for a moment, in question. Then Alice glanced at 
them. Nathan grabbed Alan’s head and pinned it against the 
seat. Alan, arms free, was beating wildly at Nathan's stomach. 

"Stop it!” Alice screamed. 

Nathan let go and Alan stopped hitting and they sat back in 
the seat. 

"He started it,” Nathan said. 

"Hush up,” Alice said, a final remark. 

They rode the last mile to the city pond without speaking. 
When they arrived Alice parked her car in the sloping gravel 
lot, pointing down toward the lake. The boys ran down the hill 
to the lake, Alan with the worms, while Alice slowly collected 
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the poles from the back seat of her car. 

Alice, Nathan, and Alan were the only people fishing that 
hot afternoon. It was a small pond with a grassy hill on one 
side and woods on the other. The three sat under the slight 
shade of a dogwood tree, Alice in a folding chair, Alan and 
Nathan cross-legged in the grass. In the first hour Alice had 
caught three catfish. Each time she pulled one out, she stood 
up, laughing, and said, “whoooo-weeee,” several times, 
addressing the fish. Nathan and Alan laughed each time, tell¬ 
ing Alice what a big fish it was, but then snickered between 
themselves. Alan and Nathan had decided not to fish, since 
they had gathered the worms. They were sitting quietly, on 
their best behavior, when Alice caught her fourth fish. 

“Whoooo-weeeee,” Alice said, bubbling. 

“Another one already?” said Alan. 

“That's number four,” said Nathan. 

Alice stood up and held the fish in front of her. “Whooooo- 
weeeee, whoooo-weeee,” she told the fish, which dangled on 
the line, flapping in the air. “Ol' Mr. Catfish,” she said, and 
grabbed the fish, starting to work the hook out. When the 
hook was free, Alice threw the fish in her yellow bucket with 
the other three. Alan stood beside her, ready with a worm. 

“Whoooo-weeee,” she said. “They're bitin' today.” She 
looked at the bucket and laughed, and then looked at the boys 
and they all laughed. 

“Here,” said Alan, with the worm. 

That's my boy,” she said, happily taking the worm and 
sitting down to prepare her hook. 

“Can we walk around the lake?” asked Nathan. 

Alice, still very happy from the fourth fish, said, “Go ahead, 
but don't leave my sight.” 

Alan and Nathan raced down the path which circled the 
pond. Alice screamed for the boys not to run near the water 
and began working with her worm and hook while the boys 
ran for the woods on the other side. 

A few minutes later, Alice sat calmly, feeling the grass between 
her toes, watching her float sit still on the surface of the water. 
She looked up quickly when she heard one of the boys yell 
her name from across the pond. She saw nothing but heard 
her name being screamed from the woods. She dropped her 
pole and started walking at a fast, awkward pace down the 



path. Nathan emerged from the woods and ran around the 
path to meet Alice. 

“Alan's stuck,” Nathan said. 

“How's he stuck?” she asked, not sure whether to believe 
the boy. 

He s stuck in the woods,” he said. The two of them stopped 
on the path. 

“Stuck how?” Alice asked, catching her breath from the 
fast walk. 

“Under a tree,” Nathan answered, letting his eyes get big. 
“Let’s get momma.” 

“We don't need your momma,” Alice said, suddenly nervous 
again. Another scream for Alice's help came from the woods. 

Nathan ran down the path, around the pond, and into the 
woods where Alan was, while Alice struggled hurriedly with 
her fast walk. By the time she had rounded the last curve 
in the pond before the woods, Nathan had reached Alan and 
was sitting beside him on a log, discussing matters seriously. 

“She'll be here in a second,” Nathan said. “Give her another 
yell.” Alan screamed for her. 

Good,” Nathan said, nodding. He was pleased. 

“There she is,” Alan said, jumping to his feet. “Let's go.” 
“Quiet,” whispered Nathan. 

Alice had entered the woods and stopped. She put one arm 
around a tree and leaned, turning her head from side to side 
looking for the boys. 

Nathan, Nathan,” she demanded. “Where is he, Nathan? 
Alan, honey, where are you? Alan? Alan?” 

The boys listened for a moment and scrambled out of the 
woods onto the path. Alice was furious, jumbling her curses 
at the boys as they ran on the path around the pond; Nathan 
leading, Alan taking quick jumps every few steps to keep up. 

After a moment the two boys were sitting side by side in 
the driver’s seat of Alice's car, squarely facing the steering 
wheel at head level. Alice walked slowly, head down in the 
hot sun around the pond. 

This one makes it roll,” Alan said, putting his hand on the 
black handle underneath the dash which read BRAKE RELEASE. 

"Not yet,” Nathan said. “First we have to pull this to‘D’.” He 
had his hand on the gear stick. “It's an automatic, like momma's.” 

Let s hurry, said Alan. He was bouncing on the seat, 
watching Alice come slowly around the pond. “She won't 
bring us fishing any more, Nathan.” 

“Sure she will,” Nathan said, turning to look at his brother. 
"Wait till this splashes!” 

"Hurry, here comes Alice,” Alan said, still bouncing. 

"Pull that handle and get out,” Nathan instructed. 

Alan tensed his face and put both hands on the black handle 
and tugged. It pulled free easier than he expected. The car 
made a slight jerk and Alan jumped to the ground excited, 
watching Nathan. 

“Hurry,” Alan said, jumping on his tiptoes. 

Nathan used his right hand to pull the stick down into drive, 
the same as he had seen Alice do many times. He was out 
quickly, shrieking with Alan as the car began its roll down the 
hill. The wheels of the green Plymouth made heavy sounds on 
the grass as it rolled for the pond. It hit the water with a 
splash and a thud. The car sat still, slanted into the rippling 
water, the front end immersed in the shallow water, the back 
wheels holding on the edge of the pond. Alice sat down on the 
path, her legs straight, her eyes shut, her chin lowered with 
sweat dripping. Nathan and Alan ran by her silently, went side 
by side down the path, and disappeared into the woods. 

“Alice is mad,” Alan said. ^1 
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On Elizabeth Russell Wakefield’s “A Tiny Heart 
of Perspiration”: 

The story I liked best of those you sent me is “A Tiny Heart of Perspiration/’ 
a deft, sure treatment of the predicament of three human beings. I care 
about the child and have confidence in her, and have emotional response 
to the plights of the other three people. The decisions and actions, unusual 
as they are, are convincing and appear to occur naturally, arising out of the 
initial situation and the background for it, and this background material is 
integrated into the story without impeding the forward flow. The style is 
appropriate and simple and the dialogue is persuasive. 

—John Ehle 


On Gary Bolick's “A Summer's Crystal”: 

Too often in dream stories what we hear is the sound of a writer writing, 
and not the sound of another life. But here it works. The awkward horrors 
that 1 took at first as literal, and then as metaphor, turn out in the end to be 
both literal and metaphorical. In “Crystal” the great story lies in the fact 
that the real story is never told. We have to figure it, feel it, for ourselves. 
We have to guess a whole destiny from a little mental arabesque. And it 
works; finally it comes crushing in upon us.” 

—Fred Chappell 


On Sammy Post's “A Flap in the Air”: 

The action of this story forms a single pattern, the characters come to life, 
and I as a reader care about them. The story has a pleasant sense of auto¬ 
biography, of actuality. The ending is abrupt, however, without a sense 
of completion, which leaves us wondering if it is a fragment of a different 

wor ^' —John Ehle 


On Kenneth Pritchard's “Warehouse”: 

If history is the nightmare one cannot awake from, as Stephen Daedalus 
deeply knows, the dream-vision of this poem is as truly inescapable. In a 
voice that's fully committed without becoming shrill, the speaker of 
“Warehouse” finds himself rising on a ladder “from the rotting casket of the 
/ warehouse,” once a Confederate hospital. It is at once the ladder out of 
time and place and social rank, on which “a construction worker shifts his 
position against the / foreman’s blessing.” But who can be “blessed” in 
this dreamscape where even the “great bluffs of Montana” bear upon the 
vortex of the moment? The language of the poem is spontaneously meta¬ 
phoric, and combustible, delivered in the rapid cuts of contemporary film, 
while “many rungs” up on this Jacob’s ladder an anonymous “architect” 
smiles. 

—Jay Meek 
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On Stephen Amidon’s “Toward A Less 
Consistent Cosmology”: 

How consistently the poem depends from its title. It is a sequence of 
mirrorings: the boy who took his father's car and never returned; the girl 
who “loved the boy;" the speaker now with that girl (as mirrored opposites) 
underneath the Interstate by the river's “industrial scum'' that moves in 
'parody" of the constellations. These figures play off one another with the 
same “instinct" for destruction the moth presents. The only inconsistency is 
the “strange liquor/' the tequila the boy insists should be “the drink of a hot 
country for hot and / speechless afternoons." Hopelessly, the will is toward 
consistency—the poem suggests—although there is always the lucky chance 
of bringing along the wrong drink, to which the boy at the end unwittingly 
turns. He's wrong, the writer knows: the view the poem presents is as 
unrelenting as the ferocity the two participants literally share. 

—Jay Meek 




On Scott Gerding's photo, page 23: 

My first choice is the photo of the two laughing men. It shows a moment of 
exuberance that is hard to photograph. The photographer is not afraid of 
photographing people, and is able to shoot them naturally. 

—David Rolfe 


On Catherine Burroughs's “London: B.C.”: 

This poem is clearly the work of a writer who possesses an impressive 
sensitivity to the workings of language. The qualities of sound repetition 
within the poem are those of a poetry which seeks the music of the 
language. In addition the poem presents a human situation which is quite 
compelling, for it effectively poses one of those timeless questions: to what 
kind of life does one commit oneself? And will one's choice allow the 
fullest realization of one's potential? My congratulations to this writer. 

—James Seay 


On Tom Hayes's photo, page 13: 

So often people take themselves too seriously. But this photo gets us to stop 
and see man in nature. The photographer saw—and captured—the relation¬ 
ship of man and mountains. The very small black figure suggests isolation 
and repose. 

—Chuck Beckley 


On Bruce Hopkins's photo, page 15: 

I ve come to the conclusion that Minor White was right—the experience of 
a photograph is usually destroyed by criticism. Therefore, my comments will 
refer to photographs and photographing in general. 

Approaching photography as a means of expression demands an acute 
awareness of content persuasion. A sensibility toward subject matter is 
essential to a photograph's impact. Technical skill in the darkroom is of 
equal importance. When I respond to a photograph, it is impossible for me 
to separate subject matter from technique. Combined, both determine the 
success or failure of a photograph's content. 

—Jane Terry 
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by Ruth Zultner 

Robert Doherty, director of the Eastman International Museum of Photography 
in Rochester, New York, took time off from judging R.J. Reynolds Industries' North 
Carolina Photography Competition to talk with a reporter from The Student about 
the growing interest in photography today among amateurs, publishers, and art 
dealers. Doherty discussed recent developments in photographic technology and 
the art market, trends in amateur photography and influences of several masters 
of the camera who secured recognition of their craft as a respectable form of art in 
this century. 

Editors of The Student especially thank Laurie Triplette, Art Program Coordinator 
at RJR, who helped to arrange this interview, and Bill Brown, who helped research 
information for this article. An interview with John Szarkowski, director of the 
department of photography at the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, will 
appear in the spring issue of The Student. 
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What do you look for when you judge photo¬ 
graphs? 

Good pictures. 

You don't have theories of what is good? 
Not really, no. But part of it is the whole 
business of craftsmanship. You have to do 
it well or you get a lousy picture, no matter 
how good the idea is. A good idea stays on 
the level of a good idea until you get down 
to putting it on paper. You know, it's the 
same hackneyed old cliche; if it looks like a 
paperback version of Ansel Adams or Edward 
Lessner, obviously this guy isn't saying any¬ 
thing significant, not justifying the ground 
he’s standing on. This doesn't mean, now, 
that the picture is a total loss if he's had fun 
doing it and can hang it on his living room 
wall, and he'll be happy and pleased with it, 
as he well should be. But you’re trying here to 
recognize excellence of performance. It's 
the same thing; you don't want to go listen 
to some clown play chopsticks on the piano 
when you could hear Horowitz. 

Do you find that people are starting to under¬ 
stand photography better than they once did? 
Yeah, but I don't know that anybody can offer 
any sensible explanation. Collectors are 
buying like crazy and dealers are coming up 
out of the woodwork. Ten years ago there 
were only about three photographic dealers 
in New York City. In 1977, there were about 
sixty-eight. Part of it is the growing interest 
and the growing trend in photography. 
Another part of it is that schools and colleges 
across the country are treating it much more 
seriously as part of their educational pro¬ 
gram. There are somewhere between eighty 
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to 1,000 kids on campuses throughout the 
country studying general photography each 
year. Obviously, if 20,000 kids a year graduate 
from college and have had some exposure to 
it, they'll like to play around with it when 
they get a few dollars in their pockets. They 
think, yeah, it's pretty neat if I can have an 
Ansel Adams hanging on my wall. 

Are the amateurs getting any better? 

There are just more of them. People are 
beginning to realize the potential of photog¬ 
raphy on all levels—the pratical level, the 
creative level. They’re getting exposed to the 
great masters in history of photography 
courses and they go out and they ape them. 
Is it good for photography as a form of ex¬ 
pression in art that all these amateurs are 
jumping in? 

Sure. You know, there are only really a 
hundred outstanding painters and sculptors 
in America today. And there are probably 
only thirty or forty outstanding artist-photog¬ 
raphers. It’s a very small community when 
you talk about art photographers. 

Tell us about that community. I guess every¬ 
one has impressions of professional photog¬ 
raphers. Now, how do artist-photographers 
make their living? 

The art photographers who are doing photog¬ 
raphy primarily and exclusively as a creative 
art are very few. Now, the professional or 
the commercial photographer, and there are 
many of these, spends all day photographing 
schmaltz and widgets, and on weekends goes 
out and really uses photographs for his own 
creative expression. There are few of those 
who filter into the art market. And there are 
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a few photojournalists whose stuff winds up 
on the art market. We've got some people 
like Weegee—the photojournalists of the 
thirties, forties, and fifties—and these are 
very outstanding. And sometimes their 
photographs wind up on the museum wall. 

THE STUDENT What is the goal of the pictures made by 
photo-journalists such as Weegee? 

DOHERTY Well, his primary purpose was to get the 
photo into the bloody newspaper, to show 
the tenement down the block when it caught 
on fire and six people got roasted. That was 
his initial purpose. But looking at his photos 
today, you realize their very powerful, creative 
statement, and that he handled his craft 
extremely well. And if you look at the body 
of his work as a whole, you realize there's 
something unique about this guy. He just 
wasn't a blood-and-guts photographer, 
pulling a meat wagon down the street, like 
every other one. The same thing is true of 
Gene Smith. Gene Smith really became a 
master of the art of the photo-essay. The 
photo-essay before 1930 didn't exist. But after 
Smith it had an extraordinary impact and 
emphasis through the magazines. 

THE STUDENT Life magazine is back with us. What do you 
think about its quality? 

DOHERTY I had hopes, but so far, they haven't been 
realized. I'm not quite sure what Life is. It's 
a little bit of American Heritage, a little 
bit of Penthouse without the raunchies and 
a little bit of National Geographic, I think. 
I'm not sure what they're aiming at. It's not a 
news magazine, which of course is where it 
made its fame and glory. I suppose in a sense 
that it's canned television too, you know. 
It's the fleeting images you see on the screen. 
When you run and tell old Charlie down the 
street, ‘Hey, I saw something wonderful on 
television last week—it was all green and 
purple and...I forget what it really was.' In¬ 
stead, you can whip out Life and say, 'Hey, 
here it is!' Pickled television—if you can't 
afford a TV, you subscribe to Life. 

THE STUDENT Could you name two events that have had an 
impact on modern photography for amateurs 
and professionals? 

DOHERTY Color has made a very significant impact. 

There are very few people working in color. 
Szarkowsky, for example, had a big show a 
couple years back that was very-controversial. 
But there is still a hang-up among serious 
artist-photographers about color. They have 
many apprehensions about it, for the simple 
reason that color is unstable and it won't 
last. The other thing is that it’s still expensive: 
it still takes a hell of a lot more time and 
fussing and fiddling around with than black 
and white does. There are a couple of sort of 
archival color processes that are available 
under options, but they're the kind of thing 
where to get one print, it takes about two 
days of work.There's also a resurgence and 


a rediscovery of nineteenth century processes 
and techniques and methods. Kodak is 
coming up with a new method, where they 
use a disc instead of a roll of film. I can see the 
possibility of that for amateur photography in 
that this allows for an easier process of pho¬ 
tography. But that's not anything significant 
for the typical photographer or artist. Another 
thing that may come about is photography 
on silver, with finer resolution. Two or three 
companies are experimenting with no chemicals, 
no fussing around: put the film in the camera 
and ‘bang’ you have pictures. I think one 
thing that has influenced photography is 
instant photography like Polaroid SX-70’s. 

THE STUDENT What's the role of the museum, of the gallery, 
in the development of photography as 
an art form? How do you decide what you're 
going to purchase? What sort of impact can 
the gallery make in shaping the trends of 
photography? 

DOHERTY It can't make any impact. All we do is guess 
wrong as often as we can guess right. Frankly, 

I steer clear of that. I have curators who look 
at nothing but twentieth century stuff. You 
know, we go through and scrutinize the 
collection, and say we need some of these, 
some of these and some of these. The twentieth 
century guy spots someone we think is going 
off in a new direction. Then we need to 
collect some of his stuff while it’s cheap and 
ten years down the road we find him to be 
ordinary, and then we’ll say, ‘OK, well, we 
guessed wrong on that one.' Or else we'll 
find a guy we think is not going to make it, 
and then in five years his stuff is selling for 
six grand a piece. 

THE STUDENT Are photographs selling for that much now? 

DOHERTY Well, Ansel Adams's are. We had a big sym¬ 
posium recently on the subject of collecting. 
We had all the dealers up there peddling 
their wares. Harry Blunt had a "Moonrise 
Over Hernandez,” one of Ansel Adams’ great 
photographs, with a $1,000.00 price tag on it. 
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"You can whip out Life and say, 'Hey, here it is!' 
Pickled television — if you can't afford a TV, you 
subscribe to Life." 
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THE STUDENT How do photographers command those kind 
of prices? 

DOHERTY Well, Ansel quit printing in 1975. So there 
won't be any more Ansel Adams photo¬ 
graphs. As near as they can figure out, there 
are about eight hundred of the ‘‘Moonrise 
Over Hernandez,” because that's a very 
popular picture. I think he wanted to protect 
his price a little. 
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THE STUDENT What about some of the other photographers? 

Is the practice just to make a limited number 
of prints and then to destroy the negative? 

DOHERTY Well, it's kind of a natural, self-limiting thing. 

It's true of all print makers. Rembrandt only 
made so many pictures. When you get tired 
of one, you say ‘to hell with that/ It only 
represents one side of the work, and when 
you get to the next one, you say/l don't want 
to go back and print that crap.' You want to 
handle the new stuff. And this is true of 
photographers. Now if you get an item that's 
selling like hotcakes, some guy might pro¬ 
duce another hundred runs, but I doubt like 
hell that any photographer is going to waste 
his time or effort producing a couple hun¬ 
dred of anything. In 1962, I could have 
bought about a hundred Edward Westons for 
$1000. Now they're $12,000 to $15,000 a piece. 

THE STUDENT How large is your collection? 

DOHERTY Somewhere between four and five million, 
counting everything. Of the really signifi¬ 
cant, great photographs, we have an awful 
lot—great masses— probably 450,000. We 
can barely get another photograph in the 
building. Maybe by the year 2015, they'll all 
be done cataloguing. I won't be around for 
that. Our collection of French photography 
—early French photography—is quite exten¬ 
sive: somewhere between a half and a third 
of all the French daguerreotypes in the world 
are in our galleries. We suffer from an embarass- 
ment of riches at times. 

THE STUDENT How about twentieth-century American? Is 
there much interest in that? 

DOHERTY We have them all. We have forty of Lisette 
Model's and we'd gotten them through 
somewhat devious circumstances. Appar¬ 
ently they were on loan from Ansel Adams 
and he asked for them back. So we have to 
send them back to him and we don't get to 
keep any of hers. Then he gave them to 
someone else. The rat. We have most of the 
significant twentieth century photography. 

In some cases we have outstanding quality. 
We have several hundred of Ansel Adams, 
and a couple hundred Edward Westons. 
Sometimes personality clashes affect the 
selection into the museum. You know, one 
of the photographers was mad at the museum 
and took back all his pictures. I remember a 
few years ago I was in Providence at the 
Rhode Island School of Design and one of 
the richest families in America couldn't set 
foot in the museum because Mrs. X, who was 
chairman of the board of visitors at the 
school, had insulted the family at a dinner 
party some thirty years earlier. You get into 
those kind of idiosyncracies. 

THE STUDENT Where are most of the art photographers in 
the United States being trained? 

Doherty Well, it's pretty well scattered now, all over 
the country. Indiana, for example, when 


Henry Smith was there, had a great program. 
The Rhode Island School of Design has a 
really good one. Walker Evans worked at 
Yale, there's the Institute of Design in Chicago... 
You can find good programs such as the one 
at Southern Illinois and throughout the 
nation. 
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"All the publishers are beating the bushes trying 
to find editors who know something about 
photography so they can put out books and make 
a lot of money." 
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THE STUDENT What's going to happen to all those photog¬ 
raphers? Newspapers and magazines can 
only absorb so many. 

DOHERTY Now, remember, you know, an awful lot 
of photographers are using the camera like 
we used the typewriter in the early part of 
the century. It's going to give them their 
jollies, or whatever else. What more do you 
want? I don't think, according to the Wolf- 
mann report, that there are about a hundred 
thousand professional photographers making 
half or more of their living by photography. 

THE STUDENT What's the future for art photography in 
books? 

DOHERTY We recently ran a symposium on the subject 
of photographic publishing on books, speci¬ 
fically. The one thing that was very clear is 
that the people who attended didn't have 
any tolerance for the popular photographic 
press. They didn't get any response out of it 
and because they tend to see the popular 
press as a sort of stereotyped, old hat kind of 
thing. And so they figure, well, ‘we'll chuck 
the possibility of reaching three million 
people in the popular press and we'll do this 
little precious book'; you know, an edition 
of three or four or five thousand. 'And we 
may put our wives in the whorehouse to 
raise the money to print the book, and if the 
publishers won't do it, well, to hell with them, 
too: we'll do it ourselves.' And this is what's 
been happening. And, so, every week I get 
a stack of books that high that come into my 
office, of the latest books in photography; 
the good, the bad, the indifferent. All the 
publishers are beating the bushes trying to 
find editors who know something about 
photography so they can put out books and 
make a lot of money. The same explosion 
that's taken place in the media seems to have 
taken place in the publishing field, and now 
we also have a couple of new magazines out 
that cater to the more esoteric, higher, 
aesthetic type of photography. But I think 
this is one of the ways the photographer has 
of delivering the message to the masses, if* 
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The Talking Bear 

Walking in the woods one day 
I came across a bear; 

He stood behind a big oak tree 
And said “Who are you there?” 

I did not want to anger him 
So saying with no jive, 

“I’m just passing through the woods 
(And) I want to stay alive.” 

The bear then looked at me and laughed -- 
“I won’t hurt you none; 

I just want to play some games 
And have a lot of fun.” 

So there we were, that bear and I 
Playing games all day, 

And when the sun began to set 
I heard the big bear say - 

“I thank you for the time you spent 
In filling me with glee, 

And could you come again some time 
To play some games with me?” 

I would return back to those woods- 
Mom didn’t really care -- 
But no one knows I often played 
With a talking bear. 


by Ronald Bracken 
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Tubbing 

by James Richard Saintsing 


R oy was furious. He had just lit a cigarette and made him¬ 
self comfortable in the kitchen chair. It was that pleas¬ 
ant transitional time of day between the last cup of coffee and 
the first can of beer, and he usually spent it looking at the 
newspaper. 

What angered him lay on the first page of the third section, 
the part they once called the women's page, then the social 
page, then, out of complete uncertainty as to who actually was 
reading it, simply “Revelations.” In the lower left-hand corner 
of the page was a story entitled “The Latest Crazy Fad from 
Crazed California.” It was about redwood tubs in general, and 
two different men who were selling them in the area in par¬ 
ticular. Roy had started reading it out of curiosity about the 
recent activities of his neighbor from across the street, Charlie 
Hathcock. For weeks, cars had been pulling up and couples 
had been wandering in with bath towels. And recently, little 
advertisements with pictures of smiling people staring out 
from a tub had begun to appear in the paper, with none other 
than the Hathcocks' telephone number. 

The article led off with comments from a health food sales¬ 
man who sold tubs out in Maryland somewhere and said 
eighty percent of his customers had bursitis. Then it went on 
to talk about “Hathcock, a Nave Rapids retiree who sells red¬ 
wood tubs out of his garage...” 

Yeah, you cheap bastard, thought Roy. How many zoning 
laws are you violating? I've seen all those eighteen-wheel 
yellow vans rolling in. This used to be a nice neighborhood, 
but it's really going downhill now. Who'll pay $100,000 for a 
house across from a tub showroom? 


Roy had never had much regard for shopkeepers, anyway. 
He especially resented ones who kept their overhead down by 
messing up his neighborhood. 

But the article got better. “Hathcock says the best thing 
about ‘tubbing’ is sex. ‘Sure, there's a health aspect, but let's 
face it. The best thing is getting all the old inhibitions and 
clothes and what-not off, and jumping in the drinkaroo.' ” 

Roy’s cigarette had burned away, but he was still smoking. 
Just then, Selma, his wife, came downstairs and into the kitchen. 
She had been reading a new book. Explicating Your Bio-meta- 
phors, and was just bursting to talk about it. Roy was too quick 
for her. 

“I have had it, I’ve just had it with this neighborhood,” he 
said. “That pipsqueak Charlie Hathcock—now he’s come out 
in the paper talking about that damn hot tub business he and 
Marina are running.” 

“Well, that’s just awful...Let me just tell you about this book 
a minute...” 

“Listen, Selma. I don’t want to talk about the book right 
now. I'm too upset. Read this.” 

Selma seemed a little put-out that Roy refused to listen to 
the great discoveries in the field of bio-metaphors. Where 
are my glasses? Oh, never mind.” As she read the article, she 
became angry, too. It wasn’t just a blatant affront to morality. 
It wasn’t just an insult to the neighborhood. It wasn t just 
money-grubbing. It was all those things together and unbear¬ 
ably tacky, too. 

“Let's call the police,” Selma offered. 
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I m not going to call the police.” 

"Well, I'm certainly not. How about a lawyer?” 

"Are you kidding?” Roy mumbled. "Call up some shyster 
and pay him five dollars a minute to put me on hold?” 

For one of those moments they both were silent. Then 
Selma brightened. "Let's get some really awful people over 
there to sit in their tub.” 

"What kind of people?” 

I don t know. Maybe a whole bunch of black people.” 

Roy lit another cigarette while he thought about the possi¬ 
bility of luring dozens of black customers over to the Hath- 
cocks' enclosed back porch. 

Sure, Selma went on. 'How would you like to open up 
your tub to a bunch of coloreds?” 

You know how much I'd like that. The question is, would 
it bother the Hathcocks? Maybe they wouldn't care.” 

Oh, you know they would. They're more or less South¬ 
erners. Besides, haven't you ever heard Charlie at cocktail 
parties?” 

Roy felt a little calmed. As Selma launched into a summary 
of bio-metaphors, he could think of something constructive 
and not be reduced to just staring out the window. The best 
thing, he decided, would be to start making random calls to 
numbers in the black neighborhoods. He reached over to get 
the telephone directory out of the cabinet by the phone. 
Selma harrumphed. 

"I was just about finished,” she said. 

"Oh, I was just thinking about what I was going to say. How 
about, 'You have just been selected to enjoy a free redwood 
tub sensual experience?' ” 

"I think you should keep it a little straighter. Maybe—'You 
have been chosen to participate in a free tubbing party.' ” 

"A tubberware party!” 

"Tubbing.” It was settled. 

The first victim hung up when he recognized the caller was 
white. The second, Alfonzo Graves, sounded a little incensed. 
"We got a tub already. What do we need with a wooden one? 


You think we're from the sticks or something?” In all, it was 
a great effort to reap a dozen affirmative "winners” from 
forty calls. By four o'clock Roy was tired of dialing, but he 
felt the afternoon had been well spent. "We should see some 
results tomorrow. They'll be pulling up in their Cadillacs and 
Electras in droves.” 

By nine o clock the next morning, two cars had come to the 
Hathcock's house. Richard observed with satisfaction that 
both brought blacks, but he was surprised that neither car was 
a Cadillac or an Electra. By the time the postman came, five 
more "winners” had gone demonstration tubbing at the Hath¬ 
cocks'. Roy walked out to the curb to talk with O’Brien the 
postman, a twenty-year Coast Guard veteran. The conversa¬ 
tion was somewhat disquieting. 

"This Charlie guy is really happy,” said O'Brien. "Said he 
sold three tubs this morning. Said he’s going to start building 
an addition on his garage if this keeps up.” 

"Sheesh,” said Roy. 


H e went into the kitchen and opened a beer. Selma 
came in with a copy of Ladies' Home Journal, opened 
to a report on "Vitamin K and Manic Depression.” 

"You know, I could have told you that wouldn't work out.” 
Roy could have guessed she would say that. "Listen,” he cut 
off her next comment. "It just didn’t work out. We'll have to 
think of something else. How about people with skin dis¬ 
orders? Are there any leper colonies around? I once knew 
a guy with a scene from the Hoboken slaughter-yard tatooed 
on his stomach.” 

"Piffle,” said Selma. "I don't think any of that would faze 
them. I say let's get out of this neighborhood before the 
house values go down.” 

“I refuse to be driven our by that pipsqueak Charlie 
Hathcock. That twerp always did bother me with his gray hair 
up in ducktails in back, and driving that stinking little yellow 
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sports car around.” But the time was not yet ripe for a good 
idea, so Roy settled down to a waiting process that his wife 
characterized as inertia, but which he insisted showed his 
patience at work. 

The moment came a couple of days later, as he sat over a 
half-cup of coffee to wait for the news program of conserva¬ 
tive radio commentator Ham Roloffsen. Right up top in the 
second section of the newspaper was an article about a fire at 
a nearby church. The Second Church of the Assembly of 
Disciples had been temporarily located in a suburban shop¬ 
ping center between a Hallmark Card and Party Shop and 
Western Auto, neither of which sustained damage. “Mass 
Baptism Cancelled”, chirped the headline. This had to be 
Roy's chance. He wanted to act immediately, without con¬ 
sulting Selma. 

But she came down. “I just read in the paper that the author 
of Explicating Your Bio-metaphors ran off to the Cayman 
Islands with some fourteen-year-old. And she had already 
been dating all those Hollywood directors for three years. 
What a sordid mess! Well, I thought that was a pretty silly 
book, to tell the truth.” 

“Look, Selma. I'm going to call this Reverend— what—oh 
here. Moe Rawlston. Lemme look up the number.” While 
he searched, Selma indexed the errors in Bio-Metaphors. 

“Here,” he said. “I'll just dial this...Hello, Reverend Rawls¬ 
ton? Okay, honey, can I talk to him, please?” 

Selma bristled. Roy called all young women “honey.” 

Roy finally got Rawlston and explained that he had read of 
the congregation's plight and would like to open his humble 
facilities for a baptism because one shouldn't postpone saving 
people. A mass baptism? No problem, Roy said, let's save 'em 
all. 

“The mills of God work in mysterious ways,” replied Rawls¬ 
ton. “Praise the Lord!” 

“Okay.” Roy gave him directions and signed off. He looked 
demonic as he put the receiver up. “Man says they're going to 
baptize sixty-six people. Heh-heh.” 

“Oh, Roy, sixty-six? That'll really drive those Hathcocks 
up the wall.” Selma thought, in a momentary rush of happi¬ 
ness, that Roy really knew what he was doing. 


S unday came, and so did two old school buses, repainted 
purple and yellow, with “Second Church of the Assembly 
of Disciples” painted on the sides. One of them parked in 
front of Roy and Selma's house. Several other cars pulled up, 
too, including Rev. Rawlston's Cadillac. The group, which rep¬ 
resented all ages, filed across the Hatchcocks' yard. Roy could 
not see Charlie's reaction, since the Hathcocks' front door 
faced the next intersecting street. Probably Charlie wasn t 
even up yet, or else he was sipping a Bloody Mary. Whatever, 
the delay was insignificant, and soon all the people had dis¬ 
appeared into the house. 

Roy felt some uneasiness as he walked out to his car for the 
trip to the drug store, where he always bought his paper. 
When he came back, he felt worse than uneasy. All those 
voices were raised. What they were singing, very loud, sound¬ 
ed almost familiar, yet somehow wrong. It sounded like What 
a friend we have in Charlie.” Roy bit his lip, went inside, 
opened a beer and spread the paper out on the kitchen table. 
But the whole time his thoughts were on plans for selling the 
house before the values dropped. The scene remained bleak 


for the next two beers, as the hymn singing crescendoed, until 
Selma called down to him. 

“Roy, look out the window. I think the Zymanskis called 
the police.” 

He ran to the living room window. Four of the who-knows- 
how many Zymanskis were standing out on their front step, 
arms folded. The singing had stopped. A couple of minutes 
passed, and then Roy could see two policemen walking from 
the back porch of the Hathcocks' house along the covered way 
to the garage. They came out some time later. (Roy had gone 
to get a sandwich and beer in the meantime.) Charlie looked 
uncharacteristically embarrassed, nodding to the police offi¬ 
cers. The Assembly of Disciples began to wander out. Each 
one of the members shook Charlie's hand before getting in 
one of the buses or cars. The policemen left, seeing that they 
no longer had the attention of the rascal-saint, which was just 
as well, since they had double-parked and blocked Rev. Rawls¬ 
ton's Cadillac. 


B ut Monday morning another police car came and two 
men, only one of them in uniform, got out. They left 
shortly before O'Brien the postman came. Roy stepped out to 
talk with him. O'Brien knew nothing of the Assembly incident, 
except from a third-hand report from some friends of the 
Zymanskis' up the street. Just then he saw Charlie Hathcock 
walking across his lawn, waving at him. He looked as chipper, 
undefeated, and crass as ever. 

“Well hello, stranger,” he said. “Long time no see!” 
“Yeah,” muttered Roy. 

“You hear what happened with the tubs? Some of the, well, 
customers, they got a little loud yesterday, so somebody— 
probably those damn Zymanskis, they make enough noise all 
the time—called the cops.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“Yeah. And the cops called the zoning commissioner, and 
boy, did I get laid into. I'll be lucky to get, out of this with a 
fine for disturbing the peace. But lately I've had so many 
customers, I guess I can afford it. Yesterday I sold a dozen to 
that church crowd. You know what, Roy?” 

Roy did not know, nor did he particularly want to know, but 
he said “What, Charlie?” anyway. 

“I'm not the kind of person who sits around wondering 
why things happen. I just take them as they come. But I 
sure can't figure out where some of these customers got the 
idea to come look at a tub. You know, not really with-it type 
people. 

“But I'm really stumped on why these church people came. 
You know the damndest thing...this Reverend Rawlston said 
a guy called him, told him to come here. And when he gave 
him directions on how to get here, he told him to look for a 
'stinking little yellow sports car' in the driveway. 

“Oh, well, I'm moving the business out of the garage to 
somewhere else. I'll have to pay more overhead, but what the 
hell? I've made so much dough, Marina and I are going to 
rent a cottage in Jamaica for all January. You know,you should 
look into a sideline like this, Roy. Great for retirees...Well, 
see ya.” 

He started to bustle off to his house, but turned around and 
yelled to Roy: 

“By the way—we'd love to have you and Selma over some 
night to try out the tub!"flKt 
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DEIRDRE BAIR: 

Samuel Beckett: A Biography 
736 pp. Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovitch. $19.95 


In her quest to illumine the life of 
Samuel Beckett, Deirdre Bair is forced to 
overcome the author's passion for privacy: 
she stresses his self-isolation because it is 
a pillar to which everything must adhere. 
Beckett did not want the book to be 
written and, although he did not thwart 
Bair's endeavors, neither did he give her 
assistance. She set forth on a six-year quest 
for comments from Beckett's old friends, 
letters, and school records—anything that 
would enable her to prepare a doctoral 
dissertation. Because the biography does 
not rely on the recollections of one man, 
a greater objectivity prevails—an overview 
that encompasses the total Beckett. 

Beckett never clarifies his work. His 
words speak for themselves, and he leaves 
Bair to deal with those words, finding 
meaning where she may. 

Beckett's life is not traced as a chrono¬ 
logy of events, but as a continuum of 
experience. His childhood is only impor¬ 
tant because the events that molded his 
youth continue to mold his works. May, 
his perfectionist mother, was ever attempt¬ 
ing to make Sam a “proper" man. She 
forced roles on him—roles from which he 
later liberated himself through his writ¬ 
ings. In his relationships, Beckett sought 
surrogate parents. He wanted a woman 
to handle trivia as did his mother and a 
man to be the dynamic character he missed 
after the death of his father. 

This “father-fixation" may explain his 
devotion to James Joyce, whom Beckett 
considered one of the world's greatest 
writers. Beckett became a slave to Joyce's 
works and abandoned his own, only to 
be rejected by the man whom he wor¬ 


shipped. This break with Joyce was a trau¬ 
matic, yet growing experience for Beckett. 
His work lost its imitational flavor and 
developed a distinct style. Yet, critics 
never fail to compare the two Irishmen, 
much to Beckett's dismay. 

Throughout his life, Samuel was frail— 
mentally and physically. Boils were a 
constant aggravation, as were bouts of 
severe depression. Bair sensitively portrays 
his anguish, subtly linking Beckett's pain 
with his eventual success. The failure of 
the publishing world to accept such works 
as Murphy and Malloy intensified his 
rapid deterioration, which led to tem¬ 
porary blindness. Whoroscope, his first 
work, was totally rejected. In his native 
Ireland, his name became an anathema. 

Ireland's refusal to accept Beckett drove 
him to France, where he sought a liberal 
artistic playground. Yet, the relationship 
between Beckett and France never became 
intimate. Despite his residency and loyalty, 
he always felt he was an outsider. He could 
not unite with society, and his novels and 
plays reflect this homelessness, this feel¬ 
ing of isolation. The settings for his plays 
are never quaint French homes, but alleys 
or sandboxes. 

Bair also reveals the element of the un¬ 
conscious in Samuel Beckett’s works. 
Joyce's stream-of-consciousness technique 
may have influenced his disciple. How¬ 
ever, Bair reveals that Beckett's com¬ 
pulsion to write is inherent in his nature. 
Writing is a purgation—a physical ne¬ 
cessity. He writes in a blind frenzy and 
then collapses. Rereading his manuscripts 
is torment, for pen and paper mirror truths 
that Beckett refuses to consciously acknowl¬ 
edge. 

Beckett feels he is at times unable to 
control his mind and his writing, and so 
he demands control in his other contacts. 

He regiments every action of every play, 
becoming the director and a merciless 
tyrant. In personal relationships, Beckett 
rules. Friends must learn to accept his 


fluctuating gaiety and tendency toward 
seclusion. 

In her work, Deirdre Bair cannot fully 
illumine the mystery of Samuel Beckett. 
His preoccupation with suicide, his 
constant need to prove himself, his erotic 
ideas concerning womanhood and his 
life of contradictions are too complex for 
anyone, perhaps even Beckett, to under¬ 
stand. However, Bair has succeeded in 
revealing mariy facets of this perplexing 
writer. She has broken into Beckett's self- 
imposed cloister, portraying with incredi¬ 
ble insight a man who simply desires “to 
leave a stain upon the silence." 

by Julia Myers 


EDWARD D. HOCH, ed.: 
Best Detective Stories 
of the Year, 1978 
186 pp. Dutton $8.75 


For those who enjoy exercising their 
powers of reasoning, Edward D. Hoch's 
collection of detective short stories will 
provide a fine field for sport. Hoch, an 
Edgar-winning writer, has chosen high 
caliber stories that entertain through 
suspense and surprise. 

Variety spices the collection, with 
selections that often differ considerably 
from the standard tale of a detective 
pursuing a fragmented trail of clues. The 
criminal's point of view provides the plot 
for some of the best of these stories which 
deal with the question of why-do-it rather 
than whodunit. The scenes of the crimes 
range from an island off the coast of 
northern California to the west side of 
New York City to a small town near the 
rubber plantations in Malaysia. As diverse 
as their settings, the characters are from 
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all segments of society. An alcoholic 
priest, a star-struck sheriff, an American 
consul, and a desperate poet are among 
the melange of characters. Yet the fifteen 
stories possess a similar quality: their 
twisting paths of reasoning give the mind 
a good workout. The reader becomes 
increasingly puzzled by bits of evidence 
that he knows should somehow fit together. 
Just as the solution seems lost in the laby¬ 
rinth of information, the answers become 
clear. The characters, motives, and evi¬ 
dence logically connect, point to point 
with no loose details left hanging. 

The criminal normally uses society to 
his own advantage. Yet by committing a 
crime, he places himself on the wrong 
side of the law and in a vulnerable posi¬ 
tion. In “Gentleman's Agreement," the 
burglar surprised in the act of robbery 
finds playing a game of chess is the least 
undesirable of acts he may be forced to 
perform. The criminal who thinks he 
knows enough facts to try his hand at 
blackmail may find himself talking to 
someone who knows a good deal more. 
The blackmailer in “Stranger in Town" 
discovers life can be an extremely dan¬ 
gerous occupation when all the facts are 
not in his possession. Illicit love affairs 
may remove a person as far from the 
protection of the law as does any criminal 
activity. As “The Price of Wisdom" sug¬ 
gests, hindsight has a high cost of purchase. 
No detective ever gets the chance to 
put his bloodhound nose to work on 
these puzzles. These are the inside views 
of cases that are never solved. 

An inside story of a different sort is 
“Chance After Chance," voted best 
short story of 1977 by the Mystery Writers 
of America. Father Joseph Leo Shanahan, 
an alcoholic ex-priest, is bribed to hear 
a bank robber's deathbed confession, 
then to betray this confession. The ques¬ 
tions of who committed the crime or how 
the crime was committed are answered at 
the beginning of the story. The under¬ 
lying question of this story, the most 
thoughtful in the collection, is of whether 
a fallen priest may regain grace. A surpris¬ 
ing basis for a detective story, it succeeds 
at maintaining suspense until the final 
revelation of its ending. 

Only two stories in the collection are 
about detectives hot on the trail of a 
murderer. “Finding Anne Farley" is a 
tight, well-worked mystery that does not 
lose momentum despite numerous false 
trails and a paucity of clues. “Hung Jury” 
does not work quite so well, due to a 
surfeit of clues. 


An enthusiast of the mind's sports 
will thoroughly enjoy this book's jogging 
of the wits. The high quality and diversity 
of plot will provide a pleasant evening 
for an active mind. by Esther Hill 


JOHN HOLLANDER: 
Spectral Emanations: 

New and Selected Poems 
238 pp. Antheneum. $7.95 


“There are some truths which can only 
be expressed in a story." The words are 
John Hollander's, and they could well 
be taken as his poetic credo. John Hollander 
is a poet, and as a poet he is a master story¬ 
teller. His latest venture is a collection of 
new poems and poems selected from his 
earlier work. The new poems are headed 
by the poem from which the book takes its 
title, a poem which is story extended and 
expanded into myth—myth based upon 
the lost golden lamp of the Second Temple 
at Jerusalem. Hollander introduces the 
poem as “an admirable idea for a mystic 
story or parable...seven-branched allegory, 
full of poetry, art, philosophy and religion..." 

Briefly, the poem consists of seven 
cantos, each representing a color of the 
spectrum, one of the seven classical 
planets, and one of the seven candlesticks 
of the golden lamp. Each canto is followed 
by a section of prose which acts as the 
"branch” supporting the canto/candle¬ 
stick. There are two special cases: green, 
the central color of the spectrum and 
central canto of the poem, thus having a 
“story" act as its vertical support (all the 
other colors/cantos must be supported 
parabolically in the lamp/poem); and 
indigo, called "departed indigo" because 
modern science has removed it from the 
spectrum as a distinct color. Hollander 
has drawn the plan for his poem with refer¬ 
ence to the description of the lamp set forth 
in Josephus's Antiquities and by Philo of 
Alexandria. Hollander informs the reader 
in the notes on the poem: "There are 
factorial seven (7!), or 504, lines in the 
7 sections of 72 lines each.” All of these 
numbers have great significance through¬ 
out the Hebrew Scriptures. The reader will 
also discover that one iambic foot is added 
to the line length in each canto from red, 
the leftmost color, to green, the central 
color, after which the process is reversed. 

This tedious, but by no means exhaus¬ 
tive, exposition of the structure of "Spectral 
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Emanations" is an illustration of what 
throughout the volume represents John 
Hollander's greatest strengths and most 
serious liabilities: his facility and his pen¬ 
chant for puzzle—his concern for structure 
and order, a concern which often seems to 
dominate the sense of the poem. Hollander 
consistently exhibits an extraordinary 
command of language, a command which 
gives him the ability to transmute thought 
into written expression with grace and 
fluidity—and effectiveness. This same 
facility, when self-consciously and too 
seriously combined with intricate struc¬ 
ture, often results in a glossy impenetra¬ 
bility. This is the fault in much of the 
title poem. I do not question the wonder¬ 
fully wrought nature of "Spectral Ema¬ 
nations ; I only have the feeling that this 
poem is satisfactorily accessible only to 
its creator. Still, the poem is not entirely 
opaque, and its beauty is often indepen¬ 
dent of its sense. 


the results are delightful. In the new poem, 
"Collected Novels," the poet calls his 
latest work on the bookshelf of his life 
Elevenses. The poem works out its conceit 
beautifully, and it is finally a love poem. 
One finds that there are eleven syllables 
per line and eleven lines per stanza—with 
the exception of the eleventh and final 
stanza, which has ten lines. It is poignant, 
expectant ending, both literally and 
structurally. Hollander is in this respect 
very much a modern Metaphysical poet, 
relying upon our delight in discovering 
order. ° 


„ This volume contains, in addition to 
Spectral Emanations," eight new poems 
and excerpts from all of Hollander's 
previous poetic work save Reflections on 
Espionage, a complex, cryptogrammatic 
poem which is unexcerptable. None of the 
new or selected poems have the length or 
scope of "Spectral Emanations"; and they 
range from serious to light, from difficult 
and allusive to almost immediately access¬ 
ible. When Hollander is at his best, when 
he is successful in the task he sets before 
himself as he is in ninety percent of the 
poems in this volume—his ability is 
breathtaking. He is certainly one of the 
major poets of our time. He balances a 
mind chock-full of learning with the 
viscera of a living body: the balance is 
made dynamic by the infectious sense of 
childlike fascination with which Hollander 
imbues his work. These are the poems of 
an adult who has managed not to lose his 
youth entirely. The excerpts from Visions 
From the Ramble, for example, explore 
the vastness of New York City in a way that 
takes the reader there physically and meta¬ 
physically. The sights, sounds and emotions 
are well portrayed, but it is the musing 
quality, the spinning out of thought 
which often lends itself to epigram ("No 

light can outlast darkness. But light/ 

Is all we have to live by. Fire plays over 
creation/ But fireworks must do more 
than remind." —from "Fireworks") which 
fully transports the reader. 

When Hollander's poetic Muse and 
puzzle Muse are combined symbiotically. 


The structuring of a poem provides 
limitations which foster growth; it also 
furnishes a gentle, self-effacing quality 
which adds charm and effectiveness. The 
poems excerpted from Types of Shape are 
extreme examples of poetic structure. 
These poems are concrete poems in which 
the subject is reflected in the physical 
shape of the poem. Hollander is quite 
successful with these poems. "Skeleton 
Key, a poem taken from an "opening and 
starting key for a 1954 Dodge junked last 
year” (author's note), is a wonderful plea 
for the key to another's heart. "Swan and 
Shadow" and "Crise de Coeur" are two 
more outstanding examples of Hollander's 
concrete poetry. These poems must be 
seen to be fully appreciated, and they are 
reminiscent of the experimentation in 
form characteristic of the style of many 
poets of the seventeenth century—Her¬ 
bert's "Easter Wings" and "The Altar" 
being two famous examples. 

Hollander is also a great interpreter of 
American experience. Visions From the 
Ramble has already been cited; "Movie- 
Going," "Digging It Out," and the mar¬ 
velously Juvenalian tribute to his home¬ 
town "New York" are but a few examples. 
Hollander accomplishes a portrayal of 
his own experience which finds associa¬ 
tive, even empathetic, ground in all 
American experience. "New York,” especi¬ 
ally, exhibits the wonderful sense of 
humor of which Hollander is capable, 
that ranges from the driest of wit to the 
broadest of farce to the most wicked of 
puns (imagine, if you will, a ship headed 
for a "terror firmer”—see "Collected 
Novels”). “On the Calendar" is a blackly 
humerous daily journal kept during Oc¬ 
tober of 1929. And "Adam's Task" is a little 
gem concerning the naming of creation by 
the first man. 

Hollander's work has a breadth and 
depth of range that is awesome. He 
is not afraid to experiment in style, in 


structure, or in content. He is ethereal 
and extremely bawdy. He laughs and 
cries, and he invites us to do the same. 
There is no question as to the utter sincer¬ 
ity in his work-a sincerity which con¬ 
trasts with the dimestore relativism so 
much in vogue these days. John Hollander 
is a master craftsman of the guild of 
Giuseppe and Pygmalion. 

by Gardner Campbell 


DORIS LESSING: 
Stories 

625 pp. Knopf. $15.00 


Sensitivity is such a rare quality in our 
impersonal society as to have become 
cliche. To be able to observe well, let alone 
express well, what the eye can see is a fine 
art. To express realistically what there is 
inside a human mind and heart is a stun¬ 
ning achievement. To say that Doris 
Lessing has a clearer understanding of 
human pathos than most people have of 
themselves is a high compliment, but to 
affirm that Lessing seems to have a firmer 
grasp of our own minds and hearts than 
we do ourselves is to grant her a province 
usually occupied by only God. Lessing has 
awesome insight. 

This is a collection of short stories from 
the author of over 20 works, of which The 
Golden Notebook is probably the best 
known. It includes all the short stories 
until 1978 except those set in Africa. Her 
reputation of being exclusively a woman's 
writer has some validity, but whether this 
is the fault of the writer or the character 
of the modern male is open to question. In 
this collection, however, it is plain that 
Lessings portrayals of men are in no way 
inferior to those of her women. When she 
looks at people, at nature, at herself, the 
voice is distinctly a woman's voice; and if 
she errs at all in the voices of her men it is 
in giving them a more introspective and 
perceptive nature, a more articulate voice, 
than men commonly possess. But then,’ 
her men and women are not a common 
breed. 


These stories are primarily, although 
not exclusively, stories about people. 
Lessing writes of intelligent, analytical, 
civilized men and women who find 
themselves rather suddenly out of kilter 
with their worlds. They are faced with trying 
to regain whoever and whatever they were, 
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or with reshaping their selves and their 
worlds to fit what they now think they are. 
The enigma is that before they at least knew 
who they were, and now they only have the 
vaguest of ideas. Often they aren't even sure 
exactly what happened, what precipitated 
tbe change. They only know that things are 
not the same, that they themselves are not 
the same. 

Lessing's characters are middle-aged, 
upper-middle-class English people. One 
would not necessarily say, "that character 
is just like me,'' or "that's just what my 
father was going through six months 
ago," but they are real enough to move in 
next door. One finds Lessing's characters 
just as alive as if a close friend repeated, in 
strictest confidence, the confessions of 
an unknown third party. These men and 
women loom large and their dilemmas 
strike home. They are plenty real enough 
to continue to live in one's presence for 
days and weeks after first springing from 
the page. They are plenty real enough to 
haunt you. 

There is a sense, in reading the stories all 
together, of as distinct a community 
among the characters as one finds in 
Winesburg, Ohio or Spoon River Anthol¬ 
ogy. From the debonair movie producer 
who finds himself past his peak and alone, 
to the quiet village potter; from the two 
sexy, upper-middle-class ladies who have 
always been supported by their lovers, to 
the working-class boy who hates his family 
and himself because they are all sacrificing 
so he can attend Oxford; from the lonely 
little boy who must prove to himself that 
he can swim as daringly as the older, native 
boys at the French shore, to the elderly 
ragpicker searching for a place to die: these 
characters taken together form the milieu 
of Englishmen, 

And then there is that eminent national 
characteristic, sensibility—was there ever 
a nation that so prided itself on its sensi¬ 
bility? From the three workmen who over¬ 
react alarmingly to the presence of a naked 
lady sunbathing on a roof across from the 
one they are paving, to the avowedly 
liberal journalist who finds himself 
getting religious after his father's death; 
from the sixteen-year old who is shocked 
at the discovery that the woman who has 
always lived upstairs is a prostitute, to the 
woman, newly delivered of a baby, who 
begs her husband and her best friend to 
become lovers; from the couple whose 
vacation in the German countryside is 
tainted uncontrollably by the remnants 
of the recent war, to the couple who finds 
vacationing in the south of France is no 
longer as they had known it: these are 



people who can't understand why they 
cannot be as sensible as they thought they 
were and who have to face the fact that 
simple sensibility is insufficient for deal¬ 
ing with their lives and worlds. 

Two stories are particularly poignant in 
this respect. In the first, the “sex affair" 
between a man and the wife of his best 
friend and business partner becomes, 
unbeknownst to the man's wife, a poly¬ 
gamous marriage when the business part¬ 
ner dies and his wife and children move in 
with the family of the adulterous partner. 
The second story begins with the sentence, 
“This is a story, I suppose, about a failure 
in intelligence: the Rawling's marriage 
was grounded in intelligence," and ends 
with the suicide of Mrs. Rawlings. These 
are eminently civilized people who should 
have lived calm, rational lives, but for 
whom things have come undone, whose 
sensibility failed to shield them. Their 
failures accentuate the vulnerability of 
each of us to quirks of a human will not 
entirely under our control. 

While these stories are certainly not 
for women only, the collection does not 
include something for everyone. While 
there is an account of a visit of intelligent 
life from another planet, there is no detec¬ 
tive story. While there are a few stories in 
which Lessing applies her fine eye and 
descriptive voice to nature, particularly the 
gardens of London, there is certainly no 
sports story. In any collection of thirty-five 
short stories, of 625 pages by the same 
author, there is going to be a recognizable 
sameness. Lessing looks at a wide range 
of people and situations, but she looks 
at them with the same eye and tells of them 
with variations upon the same voice. 

But probably the most disquieting, 
difficult thing about the collection, parti¬ 
cularly for a sensible reader, is that Lessing 
proposes no solutions. She does not revel 
in the pathos of her characters. The pain 
they experience does not seem to have been 
inflicted upon them by the author, but by 
their own worlds. Yet she does not offer 
them a door out of their crises, for she 
makes no claim to possess those keys. 
No one, however, could call her unkind to 
these people. For she infuses them with 
unassailable dignity, so it is impossible 
not to be respectful of them and not to 
be sympathetic to the humanness of their 
situations. She makes it impossible not to 
empathize with these people, for Lessing's 
people are just like you and me. That is 
their horror and their triumph. 

by Jan Ward 
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Chains, shackles, mental constraints 
You move like a careful bull in a 
china shop 

or volcanic, 

restraining your eruption. 

I see you as a giant, unaware of 

what your power could do. 

by Wade Hampton 


You move, flex, as if under constant restraints 
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It Takes More than a Chicken to Lay an Egg 


There comes a time when even a literary magazine is 
reduced to barnyard humor. So it is not surprising that when a 
fearless fowl designated the university’s quad as his chosen 
barnyard, The Student magazine was among the first to 
formally recognize the significance of this fowl’s presence by 
deeming his portrait appropriate for the cover of this 
publication. 

It was not until long after the smoke-filled room had cleared 
from this rigorous colloquy that The Student recognized the 
hidden dilemma. Though the literary cultists had quickly 
recognized the importance of this coy cock, they were not so 
able to discern exactly what the significance, albeit overtly 
present, indeed was. 

And so the editors of The Student searched for guidance. 
And, as the pedantic seekers of truth they truly are, they 
judiciously appealed to the ten top administrators of their 
hallowed pinnacle of education. 

“Oh sages,” they implored the ten men and women integral 
to the health and well-being of Wake Forest University, “What 
is the significance of the Rooster?” 

Dean of Men Mark Reece explained that the “handsome 
fowl” is a “symbol of independence, of survival of the 
individual.” He said the rooster added “a beautiful sound” to 
the campus, although he was not sure the people in Davis 
appreciated it. When asked if he thought the rooster suffered 
from a lack of female companionship, a common malady on 
the quad, he mused, “Who knows what he does at night?” 

Although the cock has never been sighted on the “Other” 
side of campus, Dean of Women Lu Leake sees the bird as the 
“symbol of the absent husband.” 

“In Korea,” Leake explained, “the rooster is sometimes the 
substitute for a husband at his own wedding if he is out of the 
country.” This results in an existential quandary, it seems, for 
Leake asked, “So the question is, where is the bride?” 

Chaplain Ed Christman did not find the reference to the 
thrice-crowing cock and the apostle Peter to be significant. It 
just indicated “Jesus’ sensitivity to the fact that roosters have 
a way of getting the day started,” he said. “I never make easy 
transitions between that ugly looking creature out there and a 
good chicken sandwich. I never have felt sorry for chickens. 
And roosters have never awakened me in the morning. I’ve 
never made the macho connections either. They’re just there,” 
Christman concluded. 

Provost Edwin Wilson managed to find a common ground 
between Hamlet and the university in the rooster. “It is the 
‘bird of dawning,’ come to bid us a-WAKE.” 

Dean of the College Thomas Mullen seemed to take the 
feathery phenomenon in stride. “I do not consider the 
presence of the rooster on the cover of The Student magazine 
to be any more preposterous than asking a member of the 
administration for his view of the significance of this particular 
animal,” Mullen said. 


Dean Robert Dyer, who owns seventy-five chickens and 
who won top prize in the Dixie Classic Fair two years ago, 
contended, “I like hens better. 

“Roosters are a necessary evil. They make a lot of noise, but 
I keep one or two for perpetuation of the species.” Dyer raises 
the South American breed of chicken called Arucanas which 
lay colored eggs. “Eggs come in green, blue, olive, and pink,” 
he explained. Dyer identified the campus rooster as belonging 
to the Pit Game of the Mountain Eagle class. They are fighting 
roosters, thus the title “Pit Game,” and they fly like eagles. 

Wake Forest’s somewhat less belligerent and more sedentary 
specimen “mysteriously appeared” about the time of the Dixie 
Classic Fair, Dyer said. It has “perfectly beautiful hackles and 
saddle feathers as well as tail plumage—definitely a show 
rooster,” he appraised. 

Unlike Dean Reece, Dyer has been concerned about the 
rooster’s solitary status. “He looked so lonely I was going to 
bring him a hen.” If someone were to egg him on, Dyer said, 
he would bring the cock one of his South American hens. Dyer 
said the rooster “roosted in the magnolia tree” outside his 
office window. “He held court with the squirrels and anyone 
who would come talk to him,” Dyer related. 

The rooster is a symbol of fertility and male dominance. He 
is very possessive and combative, Dyer noted. Dyer attested to 
roosters’ fowl prowess. “The hens are always very fond of 
them,” he said. 

If Vice President and Treasurer John Williard’s memories 
of roosters are any indication of the future, Wake Forest is in 
for some hard times. “My great aunt had a rooster,” Williard 
reminisced. “We finally had to eat the old thing to survive that 
year.” 

Student Government President Neil Rector knows the bird 
as the “killer canary.” Calling the rooster a “free spirit,” 
Rector said, “People have adopted it since Sparky is gone.” 
Student Government has not taken any formal action 
regarding the bird, Rector said. 

Coordinator of Student Services David Hills theorized that 
the rooster’s reptilian feet remind us of “the marvelous way 
the mighty works of God continue to unfold from 
coldblooded beginnings to warm continuance.” The scales 
become feathers, but the eye, beak, and toenails betray the 
Saurian origin. “Billy Poteat would be proud to see this 
humble reminder of our splendid beginnings,” Hills said. 

“One could wish, however, that it were more intelligent,” 
he sighed. With a sudden wave of bureaucratic fervor, Hills 
queried, “Does anyone know who his RA is? Has he had his ID 
validated?” 

University President James Ralph Scales made the final 
judgment on the significance of this novel member of his 
constituency. “The rooster symbolizes the combative spirit of 
Wake Forest,” Scales said. “Apparently he just loves us.” 

by Jan Ward 
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Cynthia Walker 


To our readers- - 

During the past few years The Student has evolved 
into a magazine whose purpose is twofold. First and 
foremost, we seek to provide an outlet for origin¬ 
ality and honesty in the creative expression of 
students at Wake Forest. In this sense we monitor the 
vital signs of the university as represented in the out¬ 
standing short stories, poetry, essays, and photo¬ 
graphs of students here. 

Then we push on a bit further, reporting on events in 
the artistic life of Winston-Salem and even traveling 
outside the city to interview artists, writers, and critics 
who are setting the pace within their fields and whose 
ideas we hope are enlightening and provocative for 
our readers. 

Responsiveness to the voices of students and an 
active curiosity about changes in the world of lit¬ 
erature and art: these nouns become verbs between 
the covers of The Student. 


See you next year. . . 
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In the haberdasher’s mirror: 

Russell Baker, connoisseur of the ridiculous 





by James Richard Saintsing 


Even the Woodsteins of the nation must sometimes suffer 
nightmares that follow from the horrible realization that 
journalism is a sick joke on its own practitioners. It wobbles 
between seriousness and vulgarity and, insofar as they do not 
develop a hybrid of serious vulgarity, newspaper people of 
self-imposed integrity will take the road of earnestness - they 
will take themselves and their jobs seriously. It's almost 
enough to make addicts of the daily print show throw up their 
ink-smeared hands and take up a regimen of chain-smoking. 

Fortunately, a merciful muse gave us Russell Baker, and 
on the editorial page at that, the section of a paper usually 
most prone to collapse under the pressure of its own 
weightiness. Baker's column in The New York Times, which is 
syndicated to hundreds of papers across the country, is often 
ironic, sometimes tending to the nihilistic, but always 
perceptive. A great misconception about Baker's work is that 
he is a humorist, striving to eke a laugh out of the op-ed page 


reader. Those who expect from him a regular humor column 
are apt to say that Baker has some days when he "falls flat," 
meaning, "he wasn't too funny today." But Baker is no 
full-time humorist; as the title of his Times column makes 
clear, he is an "observer," amused with what he calls the 
"ironies of the human condition." 

"I'm never interested in telling a joke," Baker explains. 
"What I often try to do is write about very ordinary subjects, 
try to look at them from a different perspective, move the line 
of vision forty-five degrees." Changing perspective, he says, 
makes his subjects funny. 

"It's like catching a glimpse of yourself in one of those 
mirrors at the haberdasher's, the three-way things where you 
see the back of yourself as you really look, and you think to 
yourself, 'God, that's really ridiculous!' " But, he insists, 
humor is not the primary object of his labor. "Some things I 
don't want to be funny, I want them to be entertainingly 
readable .... Humor in a way is play. Real humor doesn't 



Times Columnist 
Russell Baker — 

often ironic, 
sometimes 
nihilistic, 
always 
perceptive. 
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need any justification. It's playfulness. It doesn't have a 
point." 

Who is this Russell Baker, whose perspective-shifting skill 
saves him from the stifling seriousness of many "serious" 
columns? He is a tall, lank, ungrayed man hitting his 
mid-fifties, who works in the old gray Times building in New 
York City. He appears comfortable in an office where all the 
warmth obviously concentrates around the desk. One white 
wall is bare, one covered with books sent gratis from 
publishers hoping for a favorable comment. Baker has slightly 
crinkly eyes that well suit a slightly infectious smile. It may 
seem logical that a writer on The New York Times staff would 
work in its headquarters, but Baker is a fairly recent resident 
of New York. He emigrated from Washington, where he had 
lived for twenty years, at the end of 1974, well in advance of 
the latest wave of public rancor toward the capital. In fact, 
moving away gave him the chance to develop some hostility. 

"It's funny the way your attitude changes the minute 
you leave Washington. It's like you're not in America: it's a 
kind of dream country down there." 

New York provides Baker with many more stimuli for his 
columns, and besides, he says, "I find that the abrasions of 
urban life are generally congenial. The four years that I've 
been in New York have been very exciting." Of course, not 
everyone needs abrasions, and Baker confesses that he makes a 
business of being agitated. When he first moved there, he says, 
he felt "a sort of hick's fear of the big city. I was looking over 

‘I’ve done Jimmy Carter and 
I’ve done Nixon; nobody wants 
to read that stuff.’ 

my shoulders for muggers all the time." Yet Baker is obviously 
no hayseed, and if the word "urbane" comes to mind, it 
should surprise no one. Although he was born in rural 
northern Virginia, Baker moved with his family to Newark, 
practically in the shadows of the Manhattan skyscrapers, when 
his father died in 1.930. 

That was a bad time for a mother to become a widow. 
Baker says, and the experience put him right in with the other 
members of the "lost generation" of parents who lived 
through the Depression, World War II, the generation gap . . . 
but just like the abrasions of urban life, the larger irritations of 
the nation's life give the working columnist material. The 
rhythms of life for this lost generation are felt clearly in his 
columns. "I used to do columns about children back in the 
sixties, the fact that the children and their parents didn't 
understand each other, and I wrote a lot of pieces in the voice 
of the harassed parent. Now my children are gone and I don't 
do the harassed parent anymore." 

Generations on both sides of the gap also talked of 
Vietnam and Watergate, which Baker calls "back-to-back, 
about as grim an event as you can have." Americans, he says, 
have not even tried to come to terms with these "blows for the 
American self-confidence . . . the tendency is, we try to forget 
't. That's usually the American solution to difficult things. It 
niay be the best solution .... I think one of our strengths is, 
We have this great dynamic energy, and we're not likely to 
linger over our setbacks." 

One would like to go on asking Baker about the grand 
view of America, not only because of the unique freedom he 



has had to analyze and reflect on contemporary history, but 
also because he rubbed coat-sleeves with some of the most 
important political figures of the time. After pulling the rookie 
stories on The Baltimore Sun in the late forties and early 
fifties, he was sent to London for two years. Baker later 
regretted returning from London, and even considered moving 
there instead of New York four years ago. Once back in 
Washington, he went over to the Times, and he soon learned 
the big political "beats": the White House, Congress, the 
executive departments. But even at the levels of top 
leadership, Baker became bored with the passive, or rather, 
vicarious nature of political reporting. 

"As long as you were learning, when you were fresh on 
each beat, it was wonderful. But after a little while, you learn 
what's going on, and you sense that you're not doing anything, 
all you're doing is watching people who do do things, and then 
it becomes unsatisfying and you want to move on to the next 
thing.” By 1964, Baker had tired so much of reporting that he 
was prepared to go back to Baltimore just to have the freedom 
of writing a column. The Times snuffed that with its own 
offer. 

And so, the question becomes, how does Russell Baker 
create this little haberdasher's mirror three times a week?' 

"Three times a week," he jokes. "It's 144 columns a year, 
about 90,000 words a year. I've written between a million and 
a half and two million words on the column alone. That makes 
War and Peace look like a comic book by comparison." 

The first necessity is a subject. Baker admits that one of 
his greatest fears is repeating himself. "I still rack my brains 
every time I sit down to think of something that I haven't 
done, everything has been done. I've done children. I've done 
automobiles. I've done Jimmy Carter and I've done Nixon; 
nobody wants to read that stuff .... I hate to repeat myself 
and I think I'm more demanding on myself on that subject 
than anything else, really." And if you must repeat yourself, 
which Baker calls inevitable, you must "find some way to 
disguise it, to get a new approach to it." 

Most of the time spent writing the column, he says, is 
consumed in getting started - "deciding what am I going to 
do, how am I going to do it, and then you start playing with 
the typewriter." Then comes the problem of the voice. "I 
guess this is a problem every writer has, whether you're going 
to write a poem or a novel. Who's talking? With Tolstoy, it's 
God, with Portnoy, it's that manic neurotic." Besides that of 
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In New York everyone belongs to a 
minority group. This gives you pride in 
your roots and encourages you to feel 
everybody else is picking on you, which is 
one of the basic pleasures of the New 
York experience. 

My group is called “the WASP’s,” 
which is an acronymic word standing for 
“white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant.” I did 
not want to join the WASP’s but I was 
press-ganged into it. The reason I didn’t 
want to join was that the WASP’s are the 
only minority who cannot have any fun. 

All the other minorities are entitled to 
make a mess of Central Park once a year 
or paralyze traffic by marching on -Fifth 
Avenue. They also enjoy the right to hold 
noisy demonstrations and tell all the best 
ethnic jokes. 

All the WASP’s can tell are Harvard 
jokes. This is because all WASP’s are 
supposed to have gone to Yale, or at least 
Princeton, or to act as if they had, even if 
they haven’t. Instead of marching down 
Fifth Avenue or eating wonderful old 
WASP food in an annual Central Park 
WASP Festival, WASP’s have to sit 
around dim, musty clubs reading the Yale 
Alumni Bulletin and talking about their 
ancestors. 

I have never liked clubs since I was 
sneered at in one in Baltimore many years 
ago for wearing a green double-breasted 
suit with a red stripe and unmatching 
two-tone shoes. 

Talking about ancestors, however, is 
very enjoyable. Upon First coming to New 
York, I used to do it frequently among 
friends like Fried, Ciccelo, Moynihan and 
Leventhal. When they reminisced about 
ancestors who had been beaten by 
Cossacks, tortured by Fascists and shot 
^by the Black and Tans, I told them about 


my great-great aunt who had been fatally 
gnawed by a bear. 

This did not please Fried, Ciccelo, 
Moynihan or Leventhal. It was bad form 
for a WASP to have an ancestor with 
nutrient appeal to bears. WASP ancestors 
were supposed to spend their time 
knitting samplers, extolling the virtues of 
sexual repression and Brooks Brothers 
stylings. 

Friends who belonged to other 
minorities seemed to think it was cheap 


OBSERVER 

New York WASP 

By Russell Baker 


for a WASP to talk of interesting 
ancestors. It was useless to protest that I 
did not want to be a WASP and, in fact, 
didn’t even qualify since my normal hue 
was closer to gray than white. Efforts to 
escape destiny with a frail joke about my 
grayness — “I’m a GASP, not a WASP” — 
cut no ice. In New York one had to 
belong to a minority, and the only one I 
came close to fitting was the WASP’s. 

There was no escaping. My wife, who is 
pink and Celtic, was allowed to join the 
Women, a group which qualifies as a 
minority in New York, although they are 
in the numerical majority. This means she 
does not have to wear tweeds or 
pinstripes all winter, the way I do, and 
can talk about being oppressed whenever 
the mood is on her and be sure of a 
sympathetic audience. 

If she wants to reciprocate our friends’ 
invitations to knishes, pigs’ trotters or 


canelloni by inviting them to corned beef 
and cabbage, they respect her for loyalty 
to her edible roots. But if I invite them 
for a feast remembered from my own 
tradition — heaping platters of boiled kale 
and chitterlings, say — they regard me as 
a traitor to WASPism. WASP’s are not 
allowed to like interesting food. 

This seemed like tyranny at first. One 
began to feel paranoiac, persecuted. Why 
should I be forced to wear tweeds and 
pinstripes? To sit in clubs, which I hated, 
reading alumni bulletins which made me 
weep with boredom? If others could serve 
ravioli and blintzes to applause, why did 
chitterlings on my table merit nothing 
but contempt? Why did I have to have a 
great-great aunt who knitted samplers 
instead of getting gnawed by a bear? 

The worst part was the sexual 
repression that one was supposed to 
exhibit on all possible occasions. No, on 
second thought, it wasn’t the sexual 
repression. It was the inability to have a 
mother like everybody else. 

Members of all the other minority 
groups had mothers who had driven 
them, smothered them with love, worried 
about them, cherished ridiculous hopes 
for them, trained them in guilt and 
tyrannized them in emotional family 
relationships. In short, they had mothers. 

As a WASP, I was not permitted a 
mother. Attempts to prove that I had one 
were met with knowing glances passed 
surreptitiously among my listeners. What 
does a WASP know about mothers? An 
old lady wearing tweeds and pinstripes 
and telling Harvard jokes — call that a 
mother? 

WASP’s don’t have mothers. They have 
old ladies sitting in dim, musty clubs 
reading the Vassar Alumnae Bulletin, j 
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the harassed parent useful in the sixties, Baker offers such 
voices as the "foxy grandpa" and "Joe Sap," and, still in the 
harassed mode, the urban dweller with abraded nerves. 
"Harassment is a good attitude to take," he says, "harassed 
but tolerant. You try to keep a certain innocence about you." 
Innocence, he adds, can be especially important in discussing 
"something fairly horrible that's happened." 

Baker usually tells interviewers he spends four hours 
writing the column, although that is really just an arbitrary 
figure. At any rate, the Times doesn't make him punch a time 
clock. "You're not really writing all that time. I would guess 
that the actual composition might be an hour and a half." But 
that is Baker's real work time, because he doesn't carry ideas 
around in his head, letting them ferment and accrete finely 
polished turns of phrase. He never, ever, has flashes of 
inspiration for a column subject in the middle of the night, 
that have to be written down lest they be forgotten. For that 
matter, Baker insists he has no such flashes outside of his 
roughly four-hour writing time. "I never think of the column 
until the hour strikes," he says, comparing his process of 
getting started to punching a time clock. "You must have 
times when you do it just as if you were a regularly employed 
worker and had to be at the office by eight o'clock." Writing 
becomes just like any other work, "as though a carpenter were 
sitting down to make a cabinet or something." 

"When I first started doing it," Baker says of the early, 
naive days of column production, "I would write one column 
and then immediately start thinking of what am I going to 
write for the next one .... There were two days in between to 
think about it, and it drives you crazy after a while. It 
occupies your whole life." 

Russell Baker does not seem like a man to let something, 


even breadwinning, occupy his whole life. He is conscious of 
aging, of "growing old in the job," but in his aging he strikes 
the observer as an incorrigible Faust-figure. One of 
journalism's rewards, he says, is opportunity to learn. "I 
always got very restless in journalism." And the same 
restlessness afflicted him in turning out the column. 
Stagnation is obviously not a desirable alternative, and Baker 
says he no more thinks ahead to retirement than he does to 
the next column, so the logical next step for a man who 
wanted to learn something new was to go into a new field of 
writing. Baker decided to collaborate in the writing of a 
musical. The intricacies of preparing Home Again, for which 
Baker wrote the book, have been harrying him for the last few 
months. 

"It's killing me," Baker smiles. "It's somewhat like being 
in military combat. Getting a musical together on the stage 
must be somewhat like organizing the invasion of Normandy." 
Baker fans can expect the show to reflect the styte of the 
columns. "We'll try to get some of the sense that's in the 
columns, to get everything just slightly bigger than life. 
Burlesque some things." The musical will look at parenting 
from a new perspective. 

"It's about fathers and sons," he says. "In New York, the 
books and plays being done now are about the problems 
between mothers and sons. Everybody who can write wants to 
get off on his old lady. Get it back on mom; how she ruined 
it." But the real problem Baker sees is the relationship 
between fathers and sons, and he wondered how much fathers' 
models had influenced the growth of their sons. He asked 
himself why it is so hard for fifty-year-old men to grow up, 
and how this affected the so-called American century spanning 
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from Warren G. Harding to Richard Nixon. "In all my time in 
Washington," he says, "I had been impressed by how difficult 
it is when, in looking at politicians, you start wondering what 
they looked like as little boys. In many of them, you just see a 
boy who's gotten fat and wrinkled and moved up to $350 
suits." 

Home Again opened on April 26 in New York. While 
Baker has enjoyed the experience so far, he says it is too early 
to tell whether he will want to become involved in a musical 
again. But whatever he contributes to the stage, it is probably 
the "Observer" column that will recommend Baker to 
posterity. Separated from the constant political stimulation in 
Washington, Baker has had to work harder, if anything, to find 
material. Yet his favorites among the columns are likely to be 
those that deal with some small observation which he can then 
stand in front of the haberdasher's mirror. 

In one recent "Observer," for example, Baker took the 
paranoid city-dweller's tone to describe the horror that can 
visit anyone who rides the subway - when a heavy woman 
happens to stand on his foot. Columns such as these, he says, 
will probably "be more interesting, because they have a longer 
life. If you come back a year later and read the stuff you've 
done about politics and the daily news, it seems rather dull 
and uninteresting." The descriptions of little events are more 


of a pleasure to rediscover, and are usually more interesting for 
him, as well. 

Even then, Baker must remain mindful to keep a mixture 
of subjects in the column. "I think you have to keep mixing, 
that's one of the main problems. Am I doing too much of me 
and people stepping on my toes? Is it getting too personal, 
should I back off and be more detached for a while?" Baker's 
fans might not mind, but he insists that he writes for no one 
but himself. "I'm the judge of it, I write to please myself. 
Once you start writing for an audience, you're doing TV or 
situation comedies or something." When the reader gets a copy 
of a newspaper in his hands, however, Baker would like a little 
attention. 

"I hate speed readers because they're just going to be 
through with it in half a second. I like to think of readers as 
people who move their lips when they read, savoring every 
syllable. And even if they did that, they could be through it in 
two minutes, but it's taken me four hours to make." 

What effect did he want to have when he wrote the story 
of the paranoid urban dweller suffering the weight of a heavy 
woman on his corns? 

"None," he says. "I wasn't interested in effect. I was 
interested in just saying something about the perils of 
American urban life." After all, real humor doesn't need 
justification. It simply gives the reader pleasure. □ 


BEN IES 


Hot nights we’d go the 

wrong end of town, slide some 

cold grey babes out of 

wet oyster shells, a 

dozen of sixteen, a 

paper cup of sauce, 

jalopenos on each table, a 

pitcher dripping sweat; we’d ask the 

toothless Joe to hum his 

harmonica, drown the 

Way Ion quarter-box; 

old women’d kiss cans at the 

bar, yell at snowy 

B & W wrestling; 

pickled eggs jiggling in the 

big counter jar; 

A/C dripping cold on 
tobacco-stained steps below the 
small yellow sign with only 
one lit N. 

We’d buzz out giggling, 

cross the crumbled asphalt to our 

profane 

white Cadillac. 

by Susan Rogers 


photograph by Cathy Bolton 
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D ooze stopped the pickup truck by the mailbox 
that leaned backwards toward his property as if 
it were relaxing from a hard day at work. Its tongue hung out 
like a weak animal. He swung open the door of the truck and 
without getting out, reached underneath and rubbed his hands 
back and forth in the rocks. His fingers grabbed onto a pine 
cone-sized stone, so he dragged his knuckles across the gravel, 
bringing it up to his chin for inspection. 

"What are you looking for, Dooze?" Ollie asked over his 
shoulder. 

"I'm getting me a rock to carve our name in the 
mailbox," he answered. He looked off down the road and 
turned to Ollie with a questioning look in his eyes. 

"Go ahead. I don't suspect it'll cut into that iron, though. 
You're just going to end up bashing that box in, I betcha," 
Ollie said with the type of authority in her voice that she 
would use with a younger sibling. 

"Just let me try, hon," Dooze said. He held the rock in 
the back of his hand and pushed it around to get it in just the 
right position as if he were molding another part onto his 
hand. 

His stance was wide as he wrestled with the box with his 
right arm and scraped the name "Gosnell" on the metal with 
his left hand. He stepped back to admire it, biting down on the 
inside of his cheek. "Whatcha think, Ollie?" he said with a 
glow in his eyes uncommon for Dooze Gosnell. 

"We'll do OK, Dooze," she said. 

Dooze beat on the horn as he stopped the truck in front 
of the mobile home. It sat on an ugly lot; there was a wire 
fence beside it — full of rusted car parts, a decrepit swing set, 
and a heap of timeworn clothes in a bin. Everything in the 
yard was the color of the dug-up earth and looked like it 
would reach out and cut you if you tried to come in. A 
wooden handled rake stuck out of the ground in the center 


with a naked Barbie doll lodged sideways between the blades. 

Dooze and Ollie walked around the yard and down the 
hill toward the river. The sky was an abstract painting of 
pinks, greys, and pale blues which an unsatisfied artist kept 
rearranging. Ollie pulled a locket around her neck on a chain 
until it hit the fastener and then she pulled it back the other 
way. Her hair had been recently cut at the shoulders so it was 
thick and swung together as she walked. She was much prettier 
now than before because her face was full and her hair no 
longer seemed to draw her mouth down. Perhaps her eyes were 
set too far apart, but when she smiled, her cheeks brought 
them closer together. She reached up to hold Dooze's belt 
loop. 

He, too, had just cut his hair but because he had just 
come home from prison. The day he came back home to 
Walterville he locked the bathroom door and showered for 
hours. Ollie came in from the elementary school, threw her 
teacher's notebooks on the bed, and beat on the door until her 
fists were raw. She wanted to get in to see him, but she was 
also mad as hell he'd locked her out. Dooze heard the beating 
outside and cut off the water. "Ollie?" came the echo from 
inside the shower. 

"You bet it's me," she said in a voice that couldn't make 
up its mind whether or not to be angry. "Let me in there." 

"Give me twenty more minutes, hon. I ain't clean yet. I 
don't know if I'll ever get two years of grime offa me," 

She heard the razor turn on, so she sat down on the bed. 
When he finally came out, he'd shaved his head down to a tiny 
black stubble. It was ashy like the front lawn of Warren Craig's 
house after Dooze had set the fire. Ollie thought how much he 
really did look like a convict. 

His hair had grown out now, and he looked closer to the 
twenty-five years of age he was. He was much taller than Ollie 
even though he slouched a little and carried his head back, his 
neck lying flat on his shoulders. 

The river had come up considerably since last week when 
they bought the place. The water made lapping noises and 
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shrugged as it hit the trees and branches that lay across, doing 
their best to keep the river where it was. 

"Let's eat. Then we'll get that last load in," Ollie said, 
looking not at Dooze but at the water. 

"Sounds good to me," Dooze said. They reversed their 
directions. 

Ollie served him the cantaloupe and the cut-up turkey she 
had left in the refrigerator early in the morning. Dooze pushed 
the meat in circles around the plate. "You know what?" he 
asked. "I'm gonna go down the road and buy us some bacon 
and eggs and some coffee for in the morning," he said, pushing 
his lips together and nodding to affirm his own idea. 

"First I'd like you to unload," she said. 

"Sure thing, hon." He slapped the table with his hands 
and stood up in one, quick movement, knocking the chair 
backwards and into the cabinet. "This floor is not as slick as 
ours," he said. 

"This is ours," she said as she tried to stare into the eyes 
that were rushing around the kitchen, trying to find something 
to focus on besides her own. 

D ooze squinted through the greasy pane of glass. 
He stood, absorbing the conversation of the 
two inside. Seward stood on the bar with his face flattened 
against a television screen of black lines travelling down to the 
right. Both of his arms reached over the set, searching for a 
button that would bring the fight back. 

"God damn it," Buck coughed from the other side of the 
bar. "He was gonna git that nigger in this round. Hurry it up, 
Seward." 

Seward cursed, too, but his words were incomprehensible 
as they spat against the screen. As Buck leaned forward to try 
his hand at the repair work, he stopped and stared back at the 
silhouette at the window. "You got company," Buck told 
Seward, still watching the face. "Should I invite him in?" 

Seward hung onto the television cord and swung out to 
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see what Buck had been looking at. Dooze had left his post. 
The front door opened slightly and he slid in. He cocked his 
head and waited for one of the two at the bar to welcome him. 
Buck gave him his patented stranger once-over, and Seward 
returned to fiddle with the back of the television. 

"I just came by to see how come you call this place the 
Paradise Tavern," Dooze finally said. 

"Well it ain't for the TV reception," Buck chuckled, 
looking from Dooze down into his beer. 

Dooze moved over to a stool. "Watcha watchin'?" he said 
as he stretched his head over the long linoleum bar. 

"We're watchin' those goddamn lines run back and 
forth." 

"I see." Dooze breathed a laugh. 

Buck stuck out his hand. "Buck Wilborn." 

"Dooze Gosnell." 

Buck leaned back on his stool and stretched his lower 
jaw. "Where you come from, Gosnell?" 

"Walterville." 

"Yeah, I know it." 

"You're lookin' at me like you know me," Dooze said, 
turning his neck to make cracking noises. The light from the 
TV jumped across the men's faces. 

"Don't know ya. Just heard of ya." 

"Could have." Dooze tried to give him that threatening 
look through squinted eyes. 

"You done caused a lot of trouble over there in 
Walterville. And burnin' up that house," said Buck, moving 
closer. "Whatcha doin' over in this part of the county?" 

"Oh, me and my wife just moved in down the road. Just 
today." He tossed his head to look as casual as possible. His 
eyes wandered up to Seward who had stopped messing with 
the television and had been following the conversation for 
some time. 

"Watcha gonna do here?" Buck said, bringing Dooze's 
eyes back down to the bar. 

Dooze went through the motions of laughter but made 
no sound. "Don't know," he said. He tried to amuse the two 
with the expression on his face. "Don't know. I guess I'll start 
my asking around tomorrow. You two fellas ain't got a tip on 
a big paying, little working job, do you?" 

"Gosnell, you couldn't get a job workin' for a preacher," 
Seward sounded from above. 

"Yeah? Well who the hell are you?" Dooze snapped as he 
slung he arm across the bar, grabbing Buck's mug of beer on 
his way through, and smashing it against the wall behind the 
bar. Dooze stood up and clutched the bar as hard as he could. 

"Get out of here, Gosnell," Seward barked. 

"Go to hell!" Dooze shouted, stepping back from the 

bar. 

"And join you," mumbled Buck. Dooze threw his foot 
between Buck's legs on the stool, knocking the man backwards 
and under the lip of the bar. 

"There ain't a man in town that'll hire you," Seward 
yelled while Dooze swung open the door and stamped out. 
They heard a crashing outside and waited long enough for the 
pickup truck to pull away before they went out to investigate.. 
The sign that said Paradise Tavern lay bent up below the 
spotlight at the door. 

The headlights of the pickup truck glazed over a low 
white sign that read GOLDEN STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. 
Dooze was still fuming about the nerve of those two old 
bastards in the bar when his eyes met the sign for a split 


second. "Couldn't get hired by a preacher," he whispered, his 
words getting softer as the thought passed. "We'll see," he 
nodded. 

His wife had gone to bed sometime during his wanderings 
about town. She had put back together her whole moral 
weakness speech left over from pre-prison days and was 
prepared to give him the lesson again when he sneaked into the 
bedroom. She didn't use to preach to him. Dooze wouldn't go 
to church with her on Sundays and that was all she worried 
him about. She'd tell him: "You can't be a strong person 
without the help of the Lord. You're just gonna get weaker 
and weaker." 


B y the time Dooze came up the driveway, he'd 
decided he was going to go back to that Golden 
Street Baptist Church. He thought he'd be showing those two 
in the tavern and might, at the same time, get Ollie to say he 
was strong if he were to get hired there. He had felt strong all 
his life — never once had he felt weak — but having Ollie tell 
him so had worn something inside of him thin. 

"Hey, Ollie," he said, coming through the metal bedroom 
door, "you still 'wake?" 

"Yes, I am." He could tell the words were a prelude to 
one of those weak-strong sermons. "Where have you been?" 

She had pledged to herself when Dooze started to get 
into trouble in Walterville that she was going to stay with him 
until he became strong because he had all the possibilities of 
being a strong man. Even when her friends would call him a 
louse and tell her there wasn't a reason in the world for not 
leaving him and even after she had decided herself that his 
weakness was more than not going to church, she stood strong. 
And Dooze could see as well as Ollie could that she was the 
strength that held together the Gosnell home, but he never 
seemed to care about having it the other way around. 

"I'm sorry I stayed out too long and I forgot the 
groceries." His voice was the same pity-demanding one he had 
always used for the excuses. 

"Dooze," came the practiced, tranquil voice from the 
dark, "this is a new place, a new town with new folks. Let's 
please start out right. Start out strong. You don't want the 
folks here to think you're weak. These folks don't know 
nothing more about you except that you bought the Clawson 
property. You can make a name for yourself in this place." 

The monologue was going to go on. She was wrong about 
folks not knowing you. His name had gotten here long before 
he had. But he never argued with what she had to say. He'd 
soak it all in and then discard it in the morning. It mostly 
made sense, he thought, but he could never quite find the time 
when he was willing to give in to the road to strength. He put 
on his night clothes and climbed in on the other side of the 
bed. Ollie figured he was drunk and wouldn't remember what 
she had tried to teach him, so she ended her say. 

After nine in the morning Ollie stuck her head in the 
bedroom to ask Dooze to get up if he was going looking for 
work. Dooze dressed quickly, pulling on a pair of khaki green 
work pants and a faded denim-colored shirt. He wandered into 
the kitchen for breakfast. "Dooze, honey, we ain't got any 
eggs this morning," Ollie said from inside the broom closet. 

"Yeah, well, I know a place I can get some work, so I'm 
gonna wander down the road and forget about eating." 
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"You know a place!" Her face shot out of the closet, and 
a mop handle came crashing down onto the floor. 

"I believe the Reverend down at the Baptist church has 
got some work for me," he lied. 

She lit up but then squeezed her eyebrows down. "What 
kinda work are you gonna do at a church?" 

"Oh, yard work, I 'spect." 

"What's his name?" 

"Whose?" 

"The Reverend's." 

"Oh." He stuck his head in the empty refrigerator. "I'll 
tell you when I get back home tonight." 

Ollie watched, expressionless, from a chair at the dining 
room table. The truck pulled away, shooting gravel onto the 
front porch of the trailer. 

Dooze stood before the black door of the Golden Street 
Baptist Church. He couldn't decide whether or not one 
knocked at the door of a church. The building had a small 
circular stained glass window to the right of the steps. Dooze 
stepped back from the door and tried to figure out if the 
design in the glass was meant to represent the face of Jesus. 
There was a point for the nose if you were standing behind 
him and some to the left. He had no mouth, but there 
definitely was an eye. The green strip could be some kind of a 
crown. 


A ctually the window was only pieces of red, 
green, and blue glass melted together that the 
Reverend had picked up at a church sale in Charleston. It was 
just his token stained glass window. Dooze pushed his face 
against it but found it was impossible to see through, so he 
went back to the huge black door and knocked. 

A short, balding man with a monkish look about him 
opened the door. His features were squeezed together like a 
normal man's would be if you looked at him through the 
bottom of his emptying glass as he drank. "May I help you, 
sir?" he said. 

"Yes sir." Dooze had meant to say "Yes sir, father," but 
couldn't decide whether or not you called a Baptist preacher a 
father. "Well, sir," Dooze went on, "me and my wife just 
moved in down the road and she sent me up here to look at 
your church." 

"Gladly, Mr. ahh ..." He fumbled and twisted his 
fingers up in Dooze's face. 

"Dooze Gosnell, And my wife is Ollie but she ain't here." 
He looked at his feet rather than at the Reverend. 

"I'm Reverend Casters." The little man grinned and stuck 
out his hand. The handshake was awkward. Dooze kept 
thinking you were supposed to kiss a preacher on the cheek — 
twice, like foreigners do with each other. 

Reverend Casters recognized the puzzled look on his 
guest's face as Dooze stared past him at the completely empty 
church. "Oh, we're out of commission inside for a while until I 
get the new pews in here. We used to have folding chairs but 
the congregation raised enough money in the last year to get 
us twenty new pews like the big Baptist church." 

"Mr. Casters?" Dooze started. "Reverend Casters, who 
have you got helpin' you nail them pews in? Anybody?" 

"No. Just me. I'll get it done before the end of the 
summer when we have to move the service back in." 

"Well, I was just askin' because I'm lookin' for work 


myself and maybe I might could help you." 

The Reverend thought a while, pinching his bottom lip 
with his fingers. "I suppose I need help," he said. He looked at 
Dooze closely as Dooze ran his eyes up and down one of the 
beams along the roof. "I'll tell you what," started the little 
man. "You work today and I'll see how much you get done. 
You work 'til six o'clock. I'll let you know then whether 
you're a good investment for the church," he joked. 

"Yes sir," Dooze barked out like a young recruit. He had 
to stop himself from clicking his heels together. 

The Reverend smiled a trusting smile and then turned to 
go. When he reached the door to the church office, he pointed 
back over Dooze's shoulder at the tools. "Everything you'll 
need is under my work bench," he said. 

Dooze sorted through the screws and nails and stuffed a 
handful in his pocket. The pews were made of very cheap 
wood. They were hardly worth the investment, Dooze 
thought. Folding chairs were much more practical anyway. 
You never had to worry about too many people trying to 
squeeze into the same bench or sitting down on somebody's 
dress. 

Four pews had already been screwed into the hardwood 
floor. Dooze began his work. The wood was much harder to 
screw into than he had expected. The air was extremely 
humid, and his wet hand kept sliding down the handle of the 
Reverend's screwdriver. The sweat dripped from his hair down 
his cheeks and seeped into the floorboards. Under his heavy 
khaki pants his knees and his thighs, too, sweated, causing his 
legs to twitch with itching. One pew was completed after two 
hours. As the final screw stopped turning down into the wood, 
the tool dropped from Dooze's palm and he leaned back 
against the sturdy bench. 

He reached into his shirt pocket for a cigarette, and he 
struck a match off the bottom of the pew. His stomach felt 
lousy. He hadn't eaten since forever, it seemed. The cigarette 
soaked up the beads of sweat that ran to it from Dooze's 
upper lip. He wished he had brought lunch or, rather, had 
made it to the grocery store last night. He thought how much 
he hated work. 


he temperature rose in the afternoon, and the 
-JL crickets sung to the tune of the blood pumping 
in and out of his headache. His shirt hung on the first pew he 
had screwed in. Now there were two between the sweat-soaked 
garment and Dooze. The time was close to six o'clock, so he 
rested against the third pew to wait for the Reverend's return. 
He closed his eyes and lay his head on the top of his knees. 
The floor vibrated a warning to wake him up as the Reverend 
came toward him. "You got three of them in there today, 
didn't you?" Reverend Casters said. 

"Yes sir," Dooze said at the little man's feet. 

The Reverend looked off, chuckling. "It took me a week 
to get those four in." He looked at Dooze below him. "You're 
hired. Eight to six, six days a week, hundred bucks." 

Dooze was quiet as he did some quick division in his 
head. He'd made just a little over fifteen dollars for all the 
work he'd done in the heat, on the floor today. He thought 
back to those two old men at the Paradise Tavern. Dooze had 
this job, but he wasn't going to get another one this close to 
Walterville. He knew that much. 

One hundred bucks a week. Four hundred a month. 
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Forty-eight hundred a year. That preacher had to be crazy, 
Dooze thought. He looked down at his hands that wanted to 
grab the neck of the thickset, greedy little man and squeeze it 
until he raised his price. He read the man's face, and it was 
laughing at him, daring him to speak up. 

"That's all right to start with, isn't it, Mr. Gosnell? When 
we finish the pews, we can paint and there's always yard 
work." 

"Yes sir. That'll do." Dooze held onto his temper by 
clinching his teeth. 

"Well, I'll see you at eight then." 

Dooze got up and walked out of the church. He hated the 
man and his church. "Just see if I show up tomorrow," he 
mumbled as he kicked up the grass in the front lawn. He 
glanced back at the stained glass window that still looked like 
it had a Jesus face in it. He got that chilly feeling as if he had 
just taken his face away from over a pot of boiling water. With 
a wily look in his eye he nodded not only his head, but his 
neck and his shoulders, too. 


*T 

hope you got some dinner, Ollie," Dooze said, 
coming- through the front door of the mobile 
home, "because I'm hungry as I've ever been." He slammed 
the door behind him with assurance. 

Dooze and Ollie ate meatloaf and cantaloupe together at 
the breakfast table. He told her all about the Reverend and the 
church and about how he didn't think he'd keep the job 
because it didn't pay enough money to live on. Ollie was 
disappointed that he wasn't going to stay with the church but 
agreed that they couldn't get by on fory-eight hundred a year. 

Ollie cleaned in the kitchen while Dooze read a magazine 
in the bedroom. After it was dark outside, he told her he had 
to go see some people and left her alone in the trailer. 

Dooze turned off his headlights as he drove slowly up to 
the front of the church. He didn't even shut the door of the 
truck for fear that someone would hear him. After circling the 
building once to make sure the Reverend Casters was not 
there, he picked up a slice of brick from the side of the 
sidewalk and slid behind the shrubbery in front of the 
window. The night had no moon to light up the profile that 
Dooze had picked out earlier. He put his left palm over the 
center of the glass and then made circles with his hand, getting 
wider and wider until he touched the wood around the 
window. Then he hurled the brick, making one, quick 
shattering noise that continued and pulsated until he felt 
everyone within ten miles had heard its ring. 

He waited for the night to get still again. As he looked 
through the window hole, his chest pushed more colored 
pieces of glass to the floor inside the church. They hit and 
disappeared, becoming black like the floor inside. 

Dooze pushed six heavy pews out the window and then 
loaded them into the truck. His pants were ripped from the 
points of glass remaining in the frame. His upper arms bled. 
Again, the perspiration dripped from his hair, and his body 
ached from lifting the huge dark benches. 

Ollie was asleep when Dooze's truck crept up the 
driveway, popping rocks out from under the tires as it crawled. 
The sound of the pews being unloaded and pushed up against 
the house awoke her, and she followed. Her face was overcome 
by confusion and then showed a look of nausea as she noticed 


the angry twist of Dooze's jaw in the backyard light. "Why do 
you have those pews?" she quietly asked. 

Dooze looked up but he could not see her because the 
light was on him. He had no answer to her question. Straining 
to see her face, he stepped back and then to the side. Ollie 
turned and went back inside. He heard the screen close and 
left his work. He overtook her at the bedroom door and threw 
her around toward him by her shoulders, his face inflamed and 
offering her no explanation. "I am not weak!" The words slid 
through his lips as he locked his teeth. 

"You are," was her incensed reply. She looked him in the 
eye, but he returned with a cruel stare. His hands fell from her 
shoulders. "You are weak and you are disgusting." She 
emphasized each word. Dooze was left standing in the 
doorway when she turned away from him and got into bed. 

He could hear mumblings from inside her pillow as he 
undressed. "Don't pray for me, God damn it!" he shouted. He 
came across the bed, throwing his knees into her back with 
rage. Ollie looked up, not terrified and not crying. Dooze's wet 
hands grabbed the collar of her cotton pajamas. "You want to 
see strong? You want to see strong, Ollie?" He spit the words 
into her face. 

Her hair flipped back and forth on the pillow frantically 
but she would not scream. Dooze still held her collar, pulling 
and jumping. "This is strong. This is strong," he kept 
breathing. She squeezed her eyes and mouth closed and 
pushed at his face. 

Dooze moved away and cut off the light. He never moved 
again and fell asleep on top of the covers. Ollie lay awake, 
breathing slowly. She watched the clock for a long while, then 
rolled over and her stiff body slept. 


he earth!" Dooze shot up in bed as those words 
JL. throbbed in front of him in the darkness. They 
came from within him, but his eyes almost creaked in their 
sockets as he probed the blackness for why. His face met the 
glowing clock, and he decided he'd been asleep for two hours. 

She lay awake now, her head turned toward him, waiting 
for a rustle in the covers or a pop in the springs to break the 
silence. "What?" she finally said as Dooze drew a deep breath. 
It was his question, too. Her voice sounded so different when 
it was separated from her body by the darkness that spread 
farther than the bedroom walls, making the room seem 
boundless and making the sound of the two blurted words 
seem to travel on into the infinite, becoming larger and 
enveloping all but the two of them lying awake, staring at the 
darkness between them. 

"Who does the Bible bless?" Dooze said. He had his 
hands over his face. 

"What do you mean?" 

"The Bible. Who does it bless?" 

"I don't understand, Dooze." She sounded like she was 
going to break out into angry tears. 

The words came back to him out of the darkness, closing 
the circle and poking and stabbing at his eyes so that he had 
to shut them. Blessed are the weak: for they shall inherit the 
earth. The weak shall inherit the earth. He drew in a quick 
breath of air that tasted rancid in his stomach. He turned away 
but the words came through the bed. He couldn't let them 
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back in. They had come out, but they could not be let back in. 

Everything was so twisted in the dark. Now he said the 
words out loud. "Blessed are the weak: for they shall inherit 
the earth." The idea repulsed him. "Ollie, it doesn't say that, 
does it? What does it say?" he pleaded. 

Ollie rose from the bed and crouched in front of the 
bookshelf under the window. Her fingers felt out for the Bible 
on the end. Carrying it over her breast, she sat down on the 
floor, leaned against the bed, and pulled the desk lamp down 
beside her. With the light she turned the pages and read, 
"Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 

It didn't bless the weak after all. Dooze sighed and blew 
out the rancid air in his chest. But Ollie read on quickly: "And 
if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee. 
For it is more profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
Hell." She enunciated each word and stopped right there. 

Dooze was staring at the ceiling, not at his wife. He was 
so relieved that the book did not bless the weak that he had 
not heard what Ollie had discovered. She lay the Bible open on 
the bed, and turned off the light beside her. She sat frozen 
against the bed until Dooze's slumber-breathing began again. 
Reaching up to the chair, Ollie pulled her clothes down to her. 
In the dark she put them on over her pajamas. Dooze had left 
the truck keys on the kitchen table, and Ollie cradled them in 
her hand as she went out the back door, heading home. 

Dooze's eyes met the open Bible as they opened in the 
morning. He remembered the night before and felt sick inside. 
She's down at the river, he thought, since she had said before 
they bought the place that the river was a good place to 
commune with the Lord. Dooze put on his slippers and carried 
the book under his arm as he went out. He would read it from 
cover to cover. 

The river was still and black. He crouched down on his 
haunches and opened the Bible up to the middle. His eyes 
never met the pages. Instead, he looked out on the water that 
did not move. The earth was wet and his slippers sunk into the 
red mud. 

He closed up the book next to his face, and the air it 
blew out made his bangs stand up for a second in surprise. The 
book's title was indented in thick gold letters which he ran his 
index finger up and down. In a violent move and without 
warning he slammed it, face down, into the mud and kneeled 
upon it, pushing it deeper so that the earth grew up and 
covered the gold-tipped pages. The river was pulling away from 
the bank, he imagined, pulling away from him. He leaned back 
and carefully unburied the book. The three words "The Holy 
Bible" stood out from the mud but as a mirror image of the 
words on the cover. Frantically, Dooze began digging around 
the raised letters. The small island of twisted and contorted 
characters lay in his stained palms. He placed it on the back of 
the book and raised it to eye level. It seemed he was staring 
straight through to the front of the book as his hypnotized 
eyes gazed intently at the mud creation. He felt like he was 
comprehending what was written therein without having to 
read the hundreds of pages. 

He stood without moving for some time. Then, with his 
hand he smeared the sandy red earth over the back of the 
book, grinding it in with all the strength he had in his arm. He 
lay the book at his feet and wondered at it. The cardboard 
cover kicked open with the wind. Pages danced and flipped in 
indecision. Dooze turned and walked back up the hill.□ 

Winner of the D.A. Brown Award for the best fiction written this year 
at Wake Forest. _ 
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Woman 

less sleep in the lithe limbs 
when she slips by your drowsy eyes 
to explore the man she sleeps with. 

wet eyes, less promising smiles 
with the revelation of artificial sunlight: 
a trembling morning, spoken away 
in the meaningless and airy realities — 
goodbye without a name, 

without an affection. 


she needs a man more than morning. 

by Brian Marshall 



the eyes of the storm 

incomprehensible 

morning 

comes in upon shore 
like seaweed; 

and the gloomy mist 
cascades 

out from the sky’s 
dam — 

the murky clouds 
release 

across the sea 
as Icarus . . . 

while scattered 
driftwood rings 
the shore in greyish 
dawn - 

by James Gurley 
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Good Wind 

Good wind 
Follow thee, 
and sea 

Let your waves 
Rise up and fold 
Around keel. 

When wind is still, 

Ship move inward. 
Zephyrs remaining 
Abreast sail, 

Nudge faintly. 

Good wind 
Follow thee 
and sea 

Let your harbors 
Open her inlets 

that ship, may pause - 
And breathe 
A sign of 

destination. 

by John Marrk 


Indian U pr|S|N g 

Out of sundried brick 
came Indian spirits dancing 
circling the fire chanting 
praises to a sun god 
and a war god here 

at night, the campfire burns 
the flame-cast images scatter 
reflecting on trees and brush 
like Indians circling us 
forest-bound in summer. 

Starfilled sky blends 
the heat mist rising from flame 
bent vision sideways out 
of the fire up to the sky 
and sparks crackle at night. 

The Indians celebrate the sun 
to come up at dawn with it 
war to spread out like a fire 
burning uncontrolled 
in the untamed wilderness. 

I hear the wind howl again 
through the trees, damping the fire 
and spreading the ashes over 
the dirt-land floor 
stamped pat by feet 

not mine but Indians 
years ago dancing here together 
at night before battle dawn 
round the same fire 
hearing the same wind 

Howl in the summer night cool 
as the campfire dies slowly down 
I shudder my cloths tighter 
to hear the wind 
whistle and not feel it. 

An Indian of my own age: 
my body trembles cold in summer 
Now no celebration of sun or war 
only the resurrection 
of the dawn from the night. 

by James Gurley 
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Cliff Britt 



How to handle a hungry man ... 


During the spring of 1978, Ned Woodall, associate 
professor of anthropology, took his Southern History class on 
a field trip that has since reached near legendary proportions. 
This sojourn to the Indian Mounds of Etowah and Ocmu/gee, 
Georgia, has spawned numerous stories concerning the 
misadventures of intrepid anthropologists. One epsiode which 
has achieved considerable notoriety is "The Feast of the 
Mountain Oyster," recounted here by Brett Riggs, an 
anthropology major and chef doyster extraordinaire. 

We'd been to see the mounds at Etowah that day and had 
stayed until lunchtime. Then we headed down through Atlanta 
on our way to Macon and after a two-hour drive we decided to 
pull over to camp for the night. There were three carloads of 
us and it took about an hour for us all to converge on the same 
spot, near the town of Indian Springs. Ned, with his usual 
amazing command of the terrain, said, "Come on boys, I think 
there's a good place to camp down this road (just as the exit 
sign off the interstate had read); I can smell it." And off he 


went. We followed suit like little ducks and finally came to a 
campground of truly ethereal beauty. It had pines and sand 
and rocks and chiggers and three busloads of Cub Scouts. We 
parked our vehicles in a circle just in case of attack and sent 
foragers out for food. When Keith Phillips and I announced 
that we were going to scour the countryside for roots and 
berries, Laura Boies volunteered her services as food-bearer. 
Ned, who was reclining on his sleeping bag in the cool of the 
evening, called us over and gave us two dollars, telling us to 
buy a pound of hamburger meat, two onions, and a can of 
tomato paste so he could make meatloaf. 

Off we went through the sticks of Georgia in pursuit of a 
pound of hamburger. On the third sweep out from camp, by 
now fifteen miles away, Keith spied a long, open-air shed 
where somebody was cooking whole hogs. We stopped and 
found them willing to sell a pound of Georgia pit-cooked 
barbecue. That purchase took the frenzy out of our search and 
we settled in on fixing Ned Woodall's wagon. Just down the 
road from the barbecue place, we found a little jot-'em-down 
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country store that had at least one of everything. Keith and I 
walked in (Laura elected to stay with the car and guard the 
barbecue) and headed straight back to the meat counter. On 
the extreme left was a pile of dried-up, purplish-gray 
hamburger meat. Suddenly our eyes lit on a sign, "Mountain 
Oysters 49<t/lb." Our eyes met. What a deal! How in the world 
could anybody turn down mountain oysters at that price. We 
asked the old codger running the place to wrap up a pound of 
hamburger and half a pound of mountain oysters. He grinned 
and said, "Well, boys, I tell you, I've 'bout sold out of 
mountain oysters and three-quarters of a pound is the smallest 
one I've got." Nothing could have tickled us better. The old 
fellow wrapped both parcels in freezer paper while he told us 
how popular the mountain oysters were, "First time I got 
some in, I thought they'd be an occasional sort of thing, but I 
sold eighty pounds that week and between sixty and eighty 
every week since." We were given to understand that the 
oysters were an ethnic delicacy. Another dried-up old codger 
sitting near the counter was making faces and acting like he 
was gagging. 

Keith and I walked out, very proud of our purchase (until 
we figured out that we'd been charged eighty-nine cents a 
pound) and started figuring out how we'd slip the thing to 
Woodall. Since it was wrapped like the hamburger, we decided 
to hand over the oyster with the onions and tomato paste and 
wait for Ned to make some meatloaf. 

On the trip back, we discussed eating the thing. I said, 
"Keith, if we dare Ned to eat it, he'll have to. That macho 
image can't falter in front of so many anthro students." 

Keith said, "If we dare Ned, we'll have to eat some 
ourselves . . . I'll eat some if you will." 

"I'll eat some if you'll eat it first." A blood pact was 
formed. 

We arrived at camp, triumphant. Keith very calmly 
handed over the onions, tomato paste, and mountain oyster in 
freezer paper. We settled back to barbecue and cans of Pearl, 
thinking that it would be a couple of hours until we'd see the 
show. But no, Ned was hungry. He unrolled the freezer paper 
with such relish that Keith, Laura and I could barely control 
ourselves. The oyster, in all its three-quarter pound splendor, 
fell into his hand and lay there quivering. Woodall, who was 
reared on a ranch in East Texas, knew the score exactly. He 
sneered and vowed he'd get all three of us. We told him we 
were serious; that we brought it to him for supper. He said, 
"Well, if you'll cook it, by God, I'll eat it!" 

We jumped on that thing like a duck on a junebug and 
had it sliced and battered with the grease hissing over the 
campfire in a heartbeat. We had only flour to make batter for 
the slices of the mountain oyster and when we threw it into 
the grease, some of the flour rose to the top in a white froth. 
Ned saw the foam and exclaimed, "God a'mighty, what's that 
stuff? You boys be sure to cook that thing out dry." 

We hoisted the fried mountain oyster from the grease and 
the feast began. Keith took the first bite and lived, so those of 
us in the core group ate the rest. It was a little chewy, but the 
flavor was pleasant and a bit like pork tenderloin. Later, while 
around the campfire, someone mentioned that such an 
unadulterated rush of testosterone into our systems might 
have terrible effects back on campus and that we should 
exercise particular control for the rest of the semester until the 
hormone vented itself in some harmless way. Everybody's eyes 
twinkled as they paid lip service to the thought. □ 


[ For Your Own Southern Style 
I “Feast of the Mountain Oyster": 

I deep-fried mountain oyster 
[ (any quantity hog testicles*; 

I allow 14 pound per serving) 

I self-rising flour 

I Skin the oyster, removing the outer 
| membrane. Slice into 3/8 inch thick steaks. 
I Batter with self-rising flour. Add pepper, 
j no salt needed. Deep fry until golden 
I brown. 

J * Younger specimens are tender, whereas the older 
j are more flavorful. 


] Hop'n'John, 

I A Side Dish for Mountain Oysters 

I field peas 
j rice 

I cured side meat 

I Cook one pot of plain white rice. Boil 2 
I slices of cured side meat in one inch of 
J water until water is well-flavored. Add field 
I peas (small relative of the ubiquitous 
J black-eyed pea). Cook on medium heat 
I until tender. Dish rice onto plate, ladle on 
Mthe peas. Bon appetit. 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY: 

Safe and proven 
- or - 

An expensive risk 


David Sane: 

Engineers were faced with unprecedented problems in 
developing the first nuclear power plants. Never before had 
man attempted to utilize the energy of the atom on a large 
scale for constructive purposes. Over the past thirty years, 
technological advances have overcome these problems, 
establishing nuclear energy as the best alternative presently 
available to meet our present and future needs. 

The Perkins Nuclear Station, a typical nuclear reactor, is 
to be built by Duke Power Company on the west bank of the 
Yadkin River in Davie county, and is scheduled for operation 
in 1985. Energy will be produced by the fissioning of 
uranium-235 (U-235), The fragments of U-235 left over after 
an atom is split are called the fission products. Many are highly 
radioactive for a second, and some for thousands of years. 
Some fragments are non-radioactive. More than ninety-nine 
percent of the radioactive fission products collected in the fuel 
during its use are retained in fuel rods until the fuel is removed 
for reprocessing. Waste from the Perkins plant will be stored at 
the reactor site for several months to permit decay of short-life 
radiation. For direct radiation to occur, the radioactive fission 
products would have to penetrate successive barriers of 
ceramic, zirconium, steel, and concrete. Eventually, the fuel 
rods will be shipped to 9 reprocessing plant where unused 
uranium will be extracted. 

The test conditions for spent-fuel shipping casks reveal 
the stringent safety requirements forced by the nuclear energy 
industry. All models of casks must be subjected to the 
following tests, in sequence: a thirty-foot drop onto a flat 
surface with the cask oriented so that maximum damage will 
occur, a forty-inch drop onto a six-inch diameter, eight-inch 
steel bar with orientation for maximum damage, exposure to a 
1475 degree Fahrenheit fire for thirty minutes, and immersion 
of the cask in water to a depth of three feet for at least eight 
hours. After this treatment, the casks must be demonstrated to 
be radiation leak-proof. 

A small fraction of one percent of the radioactive wastes 
is not contained in the fuel rods. This residue, collected by the 
plant's waste clean-up system, consists of low-level 
radioactivity in gaseous or liquid form. After permitting some 
of the radioactivity to decay, the liquids are diluted to 
harmless levels of radioactivity and discharged into the Yadkin 
River. Gases are also stored tq permit further decay, after 


which small amounts are discharged into the atmosphere 
following federal regulations. 

The total radiation — gaseous, liquid, and direct — from a 
nuclear power plant is so low that if eliminated completely as 
a radiation source, the drop in the average radiation exposure 
would not be detectable. People living near a nuclear power 
plant receive a yearly dosage of radiation equivalent to 
radiation emitted by a color TV for three minutes. 

The Rasmussen report establishes that, should an 
accident occur at a plant, the probability of fatal injury to 
persons living nearby is one in five billion per year. The 
likelihood of a catastrophe - defined as 1,000 or more deaths 
— resulting from a nuclear accident is about one every million 
years. Catastrophic plane crashes, fires, and other man-caused 
calamities are 25,000 times more likely. 

Other than expressing concern over levels of radiation, 
environmentalists fear that the amount of water drawn out of 
the Yadkin to generate and cool the steam which drives the 
turbines will substantially decrease the level of High Rock 
Lake. The Perkins plant will consume water at the rate of 112 
cubic feet per second from the Yadkin. The maximum impact 
on High Rock Lake downstream would be a two-foot drop in 
the water level, which would decrease the attractiveness of the 
lake for swimming and boating by increasing the exposure of 
mud flats and stumps. But such a decrease would occur only 
during mid-September of each year, assuming that all three 
Perkins units operate at full capacity. During normal 
operation, however, the units will run at no more than about 
three quarters capacity, so the real drop would be less. 

Actually, operating the Perkins plant may alleviate stress 
on the river, because it may entail closing down several units 
of the Buck Steam Plant, operating downstream. The Buck 
plant has a less effective, once-through cooling system, so its 
thermal discharges would be greater than those of the 
proposed Perkins plant. (The Perkins plant will increase the 
temperature of the river by only one tenth of one degree 
Fahrenheit.) The Buck plant also withdraws considerably more 
water than would the Perkins plant. According to a report by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, Duke Power plans to 
retire several units of the Buck plant after Perkins opens. 

It is natural to ask whether there are alternate sources of 
energy which would make nuclear energy unnecessary. Most 
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David Sane, class of '79, is a physics major 
and a member of the Society of Physics Students. 
Bill B/oss, class of '79, chairs the North Carolina 
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Sane and B/oss wrote their essays before the 
incident at Three Mile Island nuclear power plant 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Bill Bloss: 



Fun at the Nuclear Test Site by Andrew Polk. 
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Neither you, nor I, nor any other consumer of electricity 
in Piedmont North Carolina will benefit from the Perkins 
Nuclear Power Station. Despite the heavy-handed scare tactics 
of the Duke Power Company, there is little question that the 
Perkins plant will only increase the company's total capital, in 
turn increasing your power bill and the company's profits. 

Duke's 875,000 customers won't be faced with power 
shortages in the foreseeable future, though Duke's prophets of 
gloom and doom have all but promised widespread blackouts 
without all of the six units the company is planning to finish 
statewide before 1993. Though there certainly is a potential 
need for more generating capacity in this and every other 
state, the power company's economists have consistently 
overestimated North Carolina's long-term increase in demand. 

Initial capital costs for a nuclear power plant are 
extremely high — $3.5 billion was the latest price tag pinned 
to the Perkins adventure. In order for the company to break 
everK, it must of course sell enough electricity to cover both its 
operating and initial capital expenses. Since a nuclear power 
plant's value depreciates over eighteen to twenty-five years, 
that plant will have to produce a substantial amount of 
electricity — without lengthy breakdowns — or the consumer 
will have to pay for the plant's capital costs without receiving 
the benefit of much electricity. New state-sponsored demand 
projections for Duke's consumers suggest that the plant may 
not be needed if it operates near its designed capacity. 

Lower projections have already pushed the scheduled 
completion of the first of three Perkins units from 1981 to 
1988; however, very few consumers realize that we ratepayers 
have been forced to pay for the cost of delay because of 
Duke's faulty demand projections. Demand is inevitably falling 
off from its meteoric rise of the last twenty years. Rather than 
the six or seven percent annual increase the company handled 
two decades ago, demand today is rising at approximately four 
percent annually. This means that instead of demand (and thus 
the needed supply of generating plants) doubling every ten 
Years, it will double every fifteen or sixteen years. Two-thirds 
of the generating capacity Duke had planned on before the fall 
in growth of consumption in the early 1970s will be needed. 
Part of this excess is Perkins — which a generation of North 
Carolinians will be paying for, though due to conservation and 
a long-awaited turn away from inefficient all-electric houses, 
they may not need its electricity. 


Including 'generation" in the preceding paragraph wasn't 
a mistake. Nothing lasts forever, but nuclear power plants 
don t even come close. After about thirty years, they must be 
decommissioned" at ratepayer expense. Another cost 
unfortunately ignored by many of those who zealously 
advocate the construction of the Perkins plant is the cost to 
future generations of storing the plant's radioactive waste. 
Thousands of generations will be forced to contend with the 
matter, one of the most poisonous substances man has ever 
known. It's true what you've heard: despite huge outlays of 
money, scientists haven't yet devised a suitable way to store 
the waste safely for the hundreds of thousands of years it must 
be contained. The cost of storing the material for the next 
twenty years has been estimated conservatively at $5 billion. If 
the utilities store it, the cost will appear in your bill; if the 
government stores it, it'll pop up in your taxes. 

Though the Perkins plant will be only a fuel-pellet's 
throw from the regional reprocessing facility in Barnwell, 
South Carolina, it is difficult to imagine radioactive materials 
traveling even short distances by truck through Winston-Salem, 
whose roads appear to have hazardous curves and suicidal exit 
ramps purposely built in. We've been assured that the casings 
of the waste containers are impenetrable, and so far they have 
been. But most people know nothing is perfect, and 
imperfection in the area of nuclear waste transport could cost 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars. 

Safety in the plant's day-to-day operation is also 
doubtful. The nuclear industry dusts off its now-familiar 
slogan, "no one has ever been killed in the operation of a 
commercial nuclear power plant in the country" periodically 
when safety issues annoyingly arise. "Not yet" is the natural 
modifier of the claim. Many of the safety questions concerning 
the proposed Perkins plant were answered with a now-famous 
study - the Rasmussen report - which concluded in 1974 
that the chance of being killed by a nuclear power plant 
accident is 150 times smaller than the chance of being struck 
by lightening. But the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
announced in January that the report was misleading and 
unreliable. The ghost of the Rasmussen report will haunt the 
industry for years. 

Duke Power doesn't have a glittering record in the 
operation of the plants it has now. In 1973, the Atomic 
Energy Commission found thirty-seven "serious" safety 
defects in the Duke plant at Oconee; the public was unaware 
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^FORUM on nuclear energy 


Sane (continued) 

alternate sources are highly questionable. Solar energy, used 
on a large scale, is prohibitively expensive according to designs 
proposed so far. Using hydroelectric power provides another 
alternative, but neither the Yadkin nor any of the other rivers 
in the Carolinas contain sufficient water to meet the area's 
needs for electricity by hydroelectric generation. Coal mining 
is not the answer either — the sulfates emitted from 
coal-burning plants are responsible for an estimated 10,000 to 
30,000 deaths per year. Oil and natural gas are expensive, and 
becoming increasingly so. Electricity produced from nuclear 
power is less than half the cost of electricity produced from oil 
and natural gas. Furthermore, we should conserve oil, coal, 
and natural gas — our only sources of organic raw material 
from which medicines, plastics, fertilizers and virtually all 
synthetic materials are made. Exhausting our domestic reserves 
of oil and natural gas is probably less than thirty years away. 
The total world supply will last at most for a few hundred 
years. Nuclear power critics often claim that it is an immoral 
---> 

‘Worrying about nuclear energy is like 
contemplating one’s chances for a heart attack 
while standing in front of a cannon with a 
burning fuse.’ 

- > 

act to leave a legacy of nuclear energy to future generations. 
Isn't it more immoral to burn up the reservoir of these raw 
materials for which there is no replacement? 

Nuclear energy critics sometimes fail to see the issue in 
larger terms. The United States has been able to exert 

considerable international persuasion in behalf of standards for 
nuclear energy safety. If we abdicate our leadership role and 
abandon nuclear energy, we will have less influence on other 
countries which do not. The nuclear energy debate also 
detracts emphasis from a more urgent problem: the 

proliferation of nuclear weapons. Nuclear bomb testing has 
already released tons of radioactive material into the 
environment. On the other hand, nuclear energy is safe and 
proven. Worrying about nuclear energy is like contemplating 
one's chances for a heart attack while standing in front of a 
cannon with a burning fuse. It is unfortunate that many 
nuclear critics fail to distinguish between nuclear energy and 
nuclear bombs, thinking that eliminating the former is a step 
toward, or equivalent to, eliminating the latter. 

When all aspects of the nuclear energy industry in 
general, and Perkins in particular, are considered, nuclear 
energy remains our best choice. Nuclear energy is not without 
its hazards; nothing in the world is. Yet its safety record is 
unblemished. No member of the public has ever received a 
dangerous dose of radiation from any fault of the nuclear 
power industry. Economically, nuclear energy is cheaper than 
any alternative presently available. Politically, it will free us 
from dependence on foreign oil and natural gas. Nuclear 
energy can meet the challenge of our rising energy demand, 
which in the Duke service area is increasing faster than the 
national average. It seems that a source of energy which once 
presented unprecedented problems has become an 
unprecedented solution to our energy needs. □ 


Bloss(continued) 

of them for six months after they were discovered. An 
accidental discharge of radioactive water into the Yadkin River 
could be little short of disastrous for the dozens of cities — 
including Winston-Salem — which get their water from the 
river. 

The proposed site for the Perkins plant — on a remote 
2,000-acre tract in Davie County about twenty miles from 
Winston-Salem — is perhaps even more controversial than any 
of the preceding topics. Depending on who is talking, the plant 
will probably vaporize between forty-five and seventy-two 
million gallons of water per day from its thirteen cooling 
towers. At times of peak flow, this would only represent about 
four percent of the river flow; during lower flow periods, the 
level would be lowered by as much as one third, some say. 
Obviously, those living downstream from the plant are worried 
they may not have enough water to spur industrial 
development, or for drinking supplies. It isn't difficult to 
imagine what an extended drought might mean — a potential 
choice between water and electricity. Those living downstream 
are suspicious. 

Duke Power was urged by some groups to move the 
plant's proposed site to Lake Norman, near Charlotte, where 
the company already has one nuclear plant under construction 
and a steam plant in operation. Though a year ago a Duke 
spokesman said the lake would easily be able to support 
another plant, this year another spokesman said Lake Norman 
suddenly didn't have enough cooling capacity. Another reason 
was tossed in as an afterthought: site-change would require 
<-- 

‘Generating electricity by nuclear power 
should be recognized as an experiment that failed 
before it began.’ 

<r - 

thirteen years before commercial operations would start. 
Again, Duke's inept planning appears to be costing the 
residents of Piedmont North Carolina. 

Even without accidental discharges of radioactive vapor, 
those living near the plant will get one unwelcome surprise: 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission predicts that because of 
the thirty-five cubic feet of water per second evaporated by 
the cooling towers, about 250,000 pounds of particulate 
matter will be deposited every year on land surrounding the 
plant. 

Once upon a time, nuclear power was looked upon as the 
only answer to the nation's energy problems. Scientists 
promised us cheap, efficient, and clean nuclear-generated 
electricity — perhaps so cheap the utility company wouldn't 
even bother putting meters on people's homes. Those days 
have obviously passed, but the industry stubbornly clings to 
nuclear power. The rate increases you're paying for (either 
directly or indirectly) are in a large part due to Duke's 
ambitious nuclear construction program. Generating electricity 
by nuclear power should be recognized as an experiment that 
failed before it began. As one state legislator said of the 
Perkins plant, “It's easier to change plans than brick and 
mortar.” And far smarter.□ , 
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The Calvinism Of It All 


brown betty bramble bit the skeeter stinger out of 
her thin skinny forearm and she sucked out all the bad 
blood the way maw-maw showed her times and times ago 
in the hot sandy sun on a Carolina coastal farm 
the breaklunchsupper fast seems to her like the church 
window panes hardly broken or so she imagined cause 
times and times ago she knew for sure but now it’s all 
jumbl’d 

the august sun can be the worst of ovens as the withered 
green pines fade against the heat that hazes figures of 
halfnaked stalks in the fields and rises off the black 
snaking highways as the loaded down station wagons cut 
through the strangling grip with rock n roll blaring the 
hell they raise and some times they stop to ask where and 
she can never say where only that it’s there cause she aint 
never been there and some times they have to stop and they 
don’t want to talk and you can see the fright and disgust 
in their eyes that grabs at their throats just afore they 
ask for a phone that never was and they look so puzzled 
to find it never was cause they never were 
by a hard painted sky almost threatening to the already 
raped patches of sandy soil in the eastern sandhills, they 
make their way to the broken boarded shanty of a shack where 
they think a swollen belly is yet another one on the way 
and the flies swarm to cover the feces dropped in the yard 
and the rank is so strong that your nostrils burn and a man 
child cries for his mother’s breast from within the bottom 
less box that balances high upon the split porch rail, high 
above the fatted vermin that find to their like this one’s 
hapless filth 

could they help came the question the car door slammed 
their seal on the situation and the pale yellow dust flew 
covering their trek 

by James Fargis 
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WHEN 

WINNING 

ISA 

FULL-TIME 

JOB 


and they call it higher education 

by Andy Young 


I don't want to abuse anybody; 
But I want to win. 

And I want to win a lot more 
Than I want to worry about 
Abusing somebody . . . 


The above quote would probably be appropriate if 
repeated to a group of men prior to the Norman Conquest; 
however unfortunately, it has appeared on the wall of the 
Wake Forest Demon Deacon football locker room. What on 
earth would possess grown men to resort to these "do or die" 
tactics simply to win a game? What in our society compels us 
to win at any cost? 

The name of Vince Lombardi is well-known and 
respected throughout America. His success with the Green Bay 
Packers during the mid-sixties is nothing less than a fulfillment 
of the American Dream: working hard to get to the top. 
Although Lombardi had a reputation for being unmerciful at 
times with his players during practice, he still won, and 
members of the Green Bay Packers could be proud of the fact 
that they paid a price for their victories. Even today, one of 
Lombardi's best-remembered quotes endures: "Winning isn't 
everything .. . it's the only thing." 

The winning-at-all-costs philosophy of Vince Lombardi 
and his eminently successful Green Bay Packers does not upset 
me, because the men listening to Lombardi's directives were 
professional athletes. But where does such a philosophy fit in 
with college athletics? A small university struggling to compete 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference faces more than the usual 
share of problems concerning the philosophy of winning at all 
costs. As the smallest school in the conference. Wake's status 
as a private, educational institution with academic standards 
that are higher than most state universities puts the athletes 
here in a double bind. For not only must they perform 


competently on the field, they must compete successfully in 
the classroom as well. Since the coaches (who must always win 
to survive) are able to recruit only a fraction of the student 
athletes available to state universities' programs, our program 
includes students who simply don't have the academic 
qualifications to let them compete in the classroom. 

So what happens to the scholar-athlete? Supposedly, the 
greatest benefits from four years of college are those derived 
from the classroom rather than the practice field. Yet the 
full-time job of playing football requires roughly forty hours a 
week for practice, film sessions, and meetings. Away games 
force members of the team to leave campus early Friday 
morning to return late Saturday night. Thus the exhausted 
athlete goes back to his room to face a pile of books and winds 
up stretched out on his bed with the stereo on. He is 
consumed with the tremendous pressure of keeping up with 
his classwork while maintaining his full-time job of playing 
football. 

Another factor that does not help the scholar-athlete 
succeed in the classroom is this: ought a scholar-athlete be 
secluded from his classmates to such a degree that he eats and 
lives only with other athletes? Many coaches feel that team 
togetherness is an important part of winning and is instilled 
when athletes spend a lot of time with each other while off the 
practice field. But what about the athlete and his relationship 
with his non-athletic schoolmates? With limits on his time, and 
the restrictions of his living conditions, the student-athlete 
discovers that he must make an extra effort to get involved in 
activities other than athletics. An athlete can participate in 
outside activities and make new friends; however, it is not 
easy, because being segregated from most of the student body 
causes stereotypes to surface. The athlete, with his rigorous 
schedule and constant companionship with other athletes, 
becomes a mystery to many students. On the other hand, the 
athlete can himself feel alienated from his non-athletic 
schoolmates, and hostilities often arise from lack of 
understanding. Segregation is the root of the problem, causing 
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an unhealthy environment for the student-athlete in his 
development as a member of society. When individuals choose 
to separate themselves from others through fraternities and 
societies, it is their decision. The student-athlete, however, is 
presented with a situation over which he has little control. 

I have another question: to what lengths must we go in 
order to have a successful athletic program? I vividly 
remember an experience one morning when I walked into one 
of the weekly film sessions used in training. It was early in the 
season, and we had lost our second game; the coaches were 
beginning to get a bit nervous, as the remainder of the 
schedule showed no signs of becoming easier. One of the 
coaches walked in that morning and stated, "We don't care 
about personal feelings anymore. All we care about are Ws and 
Ls — Wins and Losses." So much for the concept of the 
well-rounded scholar-athlete, and even the concept of 
pro humanitate! One of the saddest things about this type of 
incident is that it happens all the time, and is even more 
prevalent at larger schools. 

I'm not trying to say athletic programs ought to be 
banned from colleges, but I feel strongly that we need to take 


a closer look at the situation and examine our priorities. 
Abusing people and disregarding personal feelings in order to 
win a game have no place in an academic environment. 
Certainly it is not very easy for a football player to respect a 
man who claims that personal feelings are meaningless because 
of a game. A scholar-athlete is expected to abuse in order to 
win, while at the same time pursuing the humanistic goal of a 
well-rounded education. 

It is very frustating for the athlete to try to fulfill these 
opposing roles at the same time. Attempting to play both roles 
is futile, although most of the athletes I've talked with cope by 
attempting to ignore the win-at-all-costs philosophy while 
trying to keep the game in proper perspective. It is not an easy 
task. 

How long can college athletic programs go on with a 
cutthroat attitude? Perhaps in the future the fever for 
winning in this country can be controlled and removed from 
the university campus. But if indeed winning at all'costs is a 
part of the American way of life, and if the public continues 
to buy tickets voraciously and financially support these 
programs, things will notchange.D 


Ed. note: Andy Young, class of ’79, played varsity football for 
four years. 
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by G. Dale Neal 


The hand pauses. Flushed with 
childish discovery, in a dim dusty corner 
of a room much older than its owner, it 
traces with stubby fingers the carved 
leather which is genuine and new to a 
hand grown up in a plastic world. A book 
with pages, and best, pictures, novelties 
for hands made inactive, bored with the 
long fingers of a rainy afternoon on the 
window pane. It touches a picture on that 
first dark page, seeing if the yellow would 
rub away like the grey dust on the cover. 
The hand has not encountered the 
yellowness of age which it does not yet 
know cannot be snapped away by 
childish fingers. 

A yellow man, a grown-up in funny 
clothes; the fingers do not feel this, only 
the flatness, but it is a man anyhow. With 
a birthday cake, a big white one with 
nnany candles. The man is smiling as the 
little owner of the hand rubbing the 
man's celluloid likeness smiles, knowing 
how good and happy birthdays and big 
white cakes are. 


Smile, they say, smile. Hellfire, I ain't had 
no camera picture made of me since the 
war when the 1st Volunteers Company 
was lined up before the old court house, 
the Cap'n with his sword and ostrich 
plume, us in our new grey uniforms the 
ladies in the church group sewed for us 
and wetted for us, crying so, as we 
marched out to meet Stoneman and the 
damned Yankees. We marched out, and 
the choir sang, past the feed store and 
Haley's old barn. We set camp five miles 
out at the fork in the creek, waiting, 
itching for Stoneman and his crew. And 
damned if that night he didn't ride right 
through town, pretty as you please. I 
remember, don't I? They say smile, smile 
and they say I can't remember. Why, I 
knew all the braid and brass buttons on 
those proud uniforms, and the good men 
who wore them and died and lived. I 


would have worn the old uniform here on 
my 90th. But no, they say, you look fine 
old man, smile, smile. Hellfire, a veteran 
and they don't even let him wear his 
uniform or go to the outhouse on his 
own. They just prop the old fool up 
beside a fool birthday cake and make fool 
camera pictures. I ain't gonna smile, I 
ain't! But it is my birthday. They oughta 
be good to an old man on his 90th. I 
wonder if they wrote to General Lee like 
I told them and invited him to an old and 
faithful soldier's party. 


The little hand dismisses the man 
and his cake with the deceptive simplicity 
of a page turned. A new picture, children 
with hands like, this hand, staring out of 
their yellow flatness. The fingers rub each 
of their originally scrubbed faces. There, 
the one in the second row, a tall girl 
gawking over the heads of brothers and 
sisters, buckteeth parted more in a shout 
than a smile. 


Lawd me, I look a mess, I know I look a 
mess. But ma just rushes into the kitchen 
and grabs me. "Newley's got a camera. 
Newley's going to take your picture, 
Betty." Me, having been canning, boiling 
the jars over that hot stove, and ma just 
tucking those wisps of hair behind my 
ears and wiping my face with her apron 
and her spit. "Do I look pretty, ma?" She 
rubs my face. "Go on now, everybody's 
waiting." "But ma, do I look pretty?" 
Why couldn't I go put on my Sunday 
dress. It's just a picture, I know. And ma 
always told her friends, "Betty's no 
beauty but she's a sharp one. Make a 
good wife for the right man." I don't 
mind the picture. But Newley. Why does 
Newley have to have the camera? Does he 
ever notice me? I'm always nice to him 
and try to sit close to him at school, and 


Lawd help me, I know it's wrong but I 
can't keep my eyes off Newley all spiffed 
up at church meetings. Is he, looking at 
me through that glass eye? Oh Lawd, I do 
love all my brothers and sisters, but I 
wish they'd all drop dead now. Newley! 
Here! Newley, it's me, Betty! 


The leaves turn. The hand has grown 
older, but,remains as awkward. A thumb 
made crooked by a miscalculation of a 
horsehide ball lost in the sun, hovering 
somewhere over a diamond cut in the red 
dirt. A finger now points slowly at the 
words and captions and newspaper 
clippings folded into these pages. A 
portrait, a family group like the pictures 
in the primers the finger had learned to 
trace along with the words. Except these 
people were not as bright-faced and clean 
as Dad Mom Sally Run Dick Rover. 

A man scowls under a shock of iron 
grey hair. He stands by a big, box-like car 
with small windows and carries a little girl 
in his short arms. She stares dumbly out 
of the picture, almost too big a child to 
be carried like a baby. She straddles her 
father's hip, her dress hiked up along the 
chubby white leg to the blurred 
brightness of her little girl's panties. And 
the picture makes her short hair go white 
like the panties and the air. A tall lanky 
long-necked woman with glasses now and 
her buckteeth parted neatly in a smile. 
She wears a cotton dress, rendering her 
amorphous to the knees, and her hands 
squeezed in front. The boy stands as tall 
as his mother, one arm slashed away 
behind the plane of her dress. He wears 
glasses too, blinking dumbly into the 
posed light like a small animal having 
raised its head from its hole into sharp 
day. 

Hush baby, hush now little girl or I'll set 
you down. Look there, little girl, a man's 
going to take your picture. Let me shift 


Photographs courtesy of Margaret G. Carlson 
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you, there now, you getting too heavy for 
Daddy to tote you 'long, 'less I grab you 
over my shoulder like a sack of hog feed. 
Or me and Able over there going tote you 
between us, you getting so heavy. Hush 
baby, now. The man's going to take your 
picture. Hush little baby, don't you cry, 
yeah. Daddy gonna buy you a 
mockingbird. Oh yeah, we jump in the 
Ford and ride to town and buy you the 
meanest mockingbird. And if that 
mockingbird don't sing, Daddy gonna 
buy you a diamond ring. Dammit all to 
hell, June! Shut up now or I'll throw you 
at your ma! 


There are many pages, many 
pictures, turning by quickly under the 
fingers of the hand. Many captions and 
clippings, which the finger need no longer 
trace, speak of presidents and 
depressions, words of war, calamities and 
names familiar or familial. The hand no 
longer deciphers these, only knowing by 
the dog-eared feel these are old. 

Like legerdemain, a valuable coin 
spun unseen into marvelous air, the hand 
and its owner have found a secret: no one 
ever takes pictures at funerals. The dead 
cannot speak, even if the hand might pry 
open their locked lips and shake their 
tongues to wagging for them. This hand 
has never dared, afraid to touch the dead. 
Though once a dead snake, not just a 
shed skin, but a real live snake crawling in 
the road, made dead by a farm truck 
rolling over its triangular skull. The touch 
was scary yet bearable, not slimy and 
cold as the touch had expected but warm 
and smooth and still disconcertingly 
animated even with the pips of red falling 
from the crushed head. 

The dead are for looking, not for the 
hands. A bright face entombed in the 
narrow white confines of Kodak paper. 
He is dressed in the uniform of war's 
occupation. Still, those blinking eyes look 
out from the hornrimmed glasses and 
visor of the service cap, just as dumbly as 
the small nocturnal animal's, lost for 
bearings in the viciousness of day. 


Corporal E. A. "Able" Wade, War Hero, I 
know, but it's just me. Able. The 
newspaper folks called, asking to take 
pictures and write me up for the County 
Recorder, after I was well and all. I 
hadn't expected this when I got home, 
but don't get me wrong, it ain't bad 


having half the world you was raised in 
beating a path to your door. I didn't 
know what it would be like at home 
again, though that's all I ever wished for 
over there. I mean, to sit on the front 
porch in the good air and the 
honeysuckle blowing from across the 
road with my foot propped up on the 
pillows ma brings out for me, it feels 
good but strange. I didn't mean to be a 
war hero or nothing. I didn't strangle 
fifty krauts with my bare hands nor bite 
Hitler's mustache off and spit it on the 
wallpaper. I was just stepping out of an 
ambulance I had caught a ride with. I was 
lost, see, trying to find my unit before 
the M.P.'s found me. I am just stepping 
out, one foot on the ground and it comes 
straight under the truck and zings clear 
through my foot. I look down and the 
boot is mostly gone but still laced tight as 
when I put them on in the mornings and I 
see the red stuff start coming through the 
eyelets but I couldn't feel anything. 
Anyhow they gave me a Purple Heart and 
sent me home, a war hero. Heck if I 
hadn't been shot, they would have busted 
me sure when I found my unit. I reckon 
the County Recorder wouldn't be so 
eager to write me up, being in 
Leavenworth. 

The folks did play a mean trick on 
June the day I got home. I went upstairs 
and laid down on the bed in my uniform. 
My leg was bothering me a bit. June came 
tripping in the house, past the folks who 
didn't say a word, just smiled to 
themselves, and on upstairs. She tripped 
past the door of my room. She screamed 
and ran back downstairs screaming, "He's 
dead he's dead he's dead he's dead!" 
They couldn't quiet her until I went 
down and proved I wasn't dead. But that 
scream was something. You wouldn't 
think a little girl could come out with a 
noise that scary. It rattled the folks more 
than June, I think. 

So they are taking my picture as a 
war hero. I don't know. I always thought 
war heroes were the ones with no arms or 
legs. Sitting on my butt day after day 
might be nice in the spring, but I don't 
want to be a war hero. The doctor back 
at the unit said I might want to be careful 
about gangrene. I had sloshed a couple 
miles in the mud after I was hit before I 
found my unit. And I know about 
gangrene. They always cut it off. 
Gangrene and it's gone. Change the 
bandage myself, not letting ma look at 
the color. They can call me a war hero 
and take this picture even though I kept 
my leg. I don't aim to be a real hero. 


They ain't going to take this leg away 
from me, gangrene or no, never. 


The hand rests in disbelief on the 
pages, comparing its fleshy substance to 
the insubstantial blots of light purporting 
to be hands too. This hand is much too 
alive and aching. It desires much, more 
than any pictures can present to physical 
touch. It has discovered prom pictures of 
a pouting girl and a slick-haired mug shot 
faced boy. Or from the secret recesses of 
other pages, letters and scraps of paper 
with the full imprint of that lipstick pout. 
The hand holds that imprint to the nose 
and to the lips to retrace a girl's mouth 
long ago playing with her mother's 
womanly tools, that printed a scrap of 
paper with her own desire and 
anticipation of real flesh. The hand, being 
also of touch, knows and understands 
that adolescent burning. It aches for the 
feel of a girl's naked belly, sweeping 
down that tender curve, wanting to know 
the feel of that final, seemingly forbidden 
secret. 

In the picture, the woman stands 
against the rail against the backdrop of a 
scenic mountain vista. The wind molds 
the skirt against her thick thighs as the' 
knees knock together. The pout is 
changed to a grimace hidden only 
partially by the small hand thrust into her 
face: the hand of the baby she holds. 


Ooh my legs are cold. Some vacation. It's 
freezing hell on this mountain. And Harry 
having to stop the car every mile of this 
parkway and snap a picture of me and the 
kid shivering on a cliff. "Oh June, the 
view. This is a must." A must. Must we 
oh yes we must. Oh but Harry my legs are 
so cold. Be still baby. Hurry Harry. The 
baby's going to cry. Don't cry baby. My 
legs are cold and I might cry myself. 
Hurry Harry. That damned Brownie. Be 
still baby. Be happy baby. I'm going to 
cry. Ooh warm my legs, Harry. Don't cry, 
you! I think I'm going to chuck you and 
Harry's damned baby off the side of this 
mountain! 


The hand is opulent with clean 
manicures and rings and a softness used 
only to a pen, not a hammer. The 
knuckle is chewed now in rumination, the 
hand remembering the tremblings of a 
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younger hand. How a larger hand had 
tried to comfort those young awkward 
tremblings. A young child's hand once 
traced the warmth of a father's hand, 
laced small fingers between those huge 
oily ones, or closed a tiny fist within that 
flat, warm-smelling palm to have a large 
fist enclosing it, like a small promise of a 
seed within a protective husk. 

The knuckle is chewed harder, it 
hurts but so does the memory of that 
large hand grown small, arthritic and 
finally cold, barely able to perform the 
strange dignity of a bedpan under the 
white hospital sheets. The small arthritic 
and finally cold hand that played senile 
havoc with the life dripping tubes plugged 
in beside the bed. The hand that 
ultimately no longer felt the laced fingers 
of a younger, stronger hand, but slipped 
its stiff fingers away, no longer a hand. 

A picture by the amateurish, boyish 
hand. It is a shaking figure of a man 
seated, intent on the metal stand of 
papers before him, his fingers 
maneuvering the maze of shiny keys on a 
clarinet, his glasses slipped down on the 
sweating bridge of his nose. The bad 
lighting rests on his bare pate more like a 
bird nest than a halo. 


listen. Hold steady son, but he shakes and 
trembles with those small hands of his, 
getting two or three fingers over the lens. 
Smile, Daddy. Hard to smile with a 
clarinet in your teeth. Yes indeed a one a 
two a three. Missed it again. Well I'm no 
Benny Goodman and he's no Tom 
Edison. 


Yes indeed, a one a two a three. Watch 
this, this is tricky. Missed a note! Hey 
son, you can't take a good picture, 
shaking that bad. Poor boy, still at that 
awkward age. Bright in his own way. Like 
when he decided to build his own pretend 
TV. He wrapped a wire around a light 
bulb, made a neat fork at the end and 
stuck it in the wall outlet. I happened to 
be there to snatch his hand away from 
the hot wire. Shorted out the whole 
blame house. I've tried to teach him since 
about fuses and electricity, about the 
engine in the Chrysler, how to play the 
clarinet, all the common sense things a 
man needs. He's bright but he doesn't 


The hand, palsied, rests in the 
yellow moted attic light. Gnarled, 
shrunken, it compares itself to the 
cracked morocco cover of the book. The 
pages crack under the slow fingers which 
must again pin the squirming words under 
tired eyes. The skin also is cracked and 
yellow. It is an old hand with the tactile 
memory of many things. A hand which 
spanked the bottom of a child and shook 
that same child's suddenly mannish hand 
on the doorstoop as the autumn leaves 
drifted inside the hall. A hand that 
cupped a glass or a woman's face. A hand 
that gripped a knife to spread the 
breakfast toast. A hand unused to a fist 
or the memory of a fist. A hand that 
hung stupidly from a coat sleeve at those 
many moments when a hand cannot be 
raised, that rested complacently in a 
pants pocket too many years, fingering 
the always abundant change and new car 
keys. 

The hand halts on a particular page, 
pensive as a granddaddy longlegs. It has 
recognized something of its own. A name 
under a picture; which this hand has 
signed to checks, forms, papers, lOU's, 
letters for so many years: the name had 
become meaningless like an X, an 
unknown. The hand brushes the flatness 
of that unbelievably familiar and 
strangely pictured face, then brushes the 
substance of a suddenly unfamiliar face as 
if to gauge the effects of a razor shaving 
away the years by this lying celluloid 
mirror. 


The features are a composite of 
pages past: the shock of hair, glasses with 
more a calculated squinting than innocent 
blinking, the pout pared away, even the 
slight chink of heredity in the front teeth 
which the thinned pout cannot fully 
protect. How solemnly he sits there, 
trying to be grave like a man, a big boy 
just graduated from his small college. He 
holds his face purposely blank, resting on 
the caption below his likeness, of his 
good name and the title, voted second 
runner-up most likely to succeed. 


The thinned pout does not move. 
The glasses neither squint nor blink. He 
will not speak as the others. He is a liar. 
Pictures do not lie. But he must be a liar. 

The hand creeps like a shade over his 
still life, hiding his face. Then the book 
closes on the lap; the hand slowly 
withdrawn from the hinge of paper. The 
hand rests on the cracked morocco of the 
back cover in the yellow moted attic 
light. 

Doubtless he shall say his young say. 
Someday he shall join the legion 
whispering from the closed book. When 
the young grandchild's hand flushes with 
the discovery of a picture book in the 
warm recesses of this attic, then he shall 
burst with the enthusiasm of a young 
man's dreams, a thousand words. 

The yellow slides into a darker 
spectrum, the teeming motes vanish in 
the attic night. For now, the hand strokes 
the creased back of an old neck, musing. 
The knuckle is never chewed now, too 
much fidgeting loosens the dentures: 
after all these years and we didn't have 
anything to say to each other. □ 
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Jezebel 

Two palms and a skull remain . . . 
soft, pampered flesh long ago 

gobbled by the hunger-crazed pack. 

The skull that housed the blueprints of empire . . . 

the palms that yearned for the feel of the scepter . . . 
now lie licked clean of dreams, 
alone in the dirt. 


II Kings 9:30 


by Julia Myers 


dog not dog 

dogs left no mark between what seemed night 
and what was movement in battle, black against black, 
supplanted by dark imagination, mental construction 
of flashing moonlight signalling renewed attack. 

which charcoal neck broken, which scream death? 
feeling sound arc around in chain passion, 
embraced from behind by shattered stillness, 
by the savagery of exposed emotion without definition. 

the shrill, souring strains push wind from within 
concealed dog-wills forcing questions of survival, 
forcing personal association with the battle — 
neck hair stands on end, entering the invisible struggle .. . 

where stop dogs — where start I? 
sensing white teeth and eyes in proximity 
smelling the spillage of angry blood 
knowing bestial energy in intimate unity. 

by Brian Marshall 
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The lighthouse beacon 

burns the foggy bank where 

soil-close I crouch, 

knees and nails gnawing at the earth, 

in deep-dug ruts of worry. 

My Perseus’s cap works in reverse 
I fear. 

by Mark Kruea 


I sit within my nut-house, clown-house, 

Sitting alone this day, this year, alone this life, 
Staring at mad-house pinstriped walls, 

That I have built myself, myself, myself 
With a button-down brain 
And a bottle of rum — 

With the red lady’s hand 
And a smile to match - 
With a Madhatter’s pace 
And a tune well played — 

Within the joy 
Without the walls 

I sit within my nut-house, clown-house 
Sitting alone this day, this year, alone this life 
The boy with the silly-grin elated stupidity - 
I’ll stand up god damn it, by god, by golly, 

By myself! 


by J.M. Sharpe 






























John 

-Cutting 


“It seems so simple-minded to say it, but there are many ways 
to slice and see the apple. You can slice it from top to bottom; 
you can slice it sideways, like this, but that’s only half the 
apple. Then you can show a picture of the whole apple and say 
you’re seeing all of it, but actually, you’re seeing only part of 
the surface of the apple ." _ John Szarkowski 

Hunting through neat stacks of papers and books on a 
shelf across from his desk, John Szarkowski, director of the 
department of photography at the Museum of Modern Art 
(MOMA), finds the object of his search: Beach's The Apples of 
New York, a handbook on the hybridization of apples in New 
York State. He opens the volume on the table in front of his 
desk and leafs through it, holding up schematic diagrams to 
make a point illustrating not only our limited perception of 
reality, but photography's capacity to expand our sensitivity 
to visual information. 

The problem of perceiving the whole apple at once 
becomes a moot point: “Of course you can't see the whole 
apple," Szarkowski concludes. But the real question for the 
moment remains: what prompts one of the most influential 
men in photography today to talk about apples instead of 
photographs? This answer is not a moot point, at least not to 
John Szarkowski. He contends, in the recently published 
Mirrors and Windows: American Photography since I960 (New 
York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1978), that criticism on 
photography up until now has followed much the same route 
as the diagrams in Beach's The Apples: slicing the art into neat 
but meaningless slabs for mounting on the critical microscope 
while losing sight of the whole organism, the species. Mirrors 
and Windows attempts to avoid this dissection by proposing a 
seamless and instructive way of seeing photographs. 

"I'm interested in the evolution of the species," he adds, 
and this time the species means the animal with which he is 
most familiar: modern photography. 

Documenting the lifeline of the species is Szarkowski's 
life's work. When he became director of MOMA's department 
of photography in 1962, Szarkowski brought to the job 
twenty years of experience as a photographer, museum 
worker, and teacher of photography and art history. He was 
born in 1925 in Ashland, Wisconsin and spent his formative 


years in the Midwest. He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a bachelor of science degree in 1948, studied 
art history there from 1944 to 1948, and worked at the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis from 1948 to 1951. 
Szarkowski has taught photography and art history courses at 
the Albright Art School in Buffalo, the University of 
Minnesota, and New York University's Institute of Film and 
Television. 

He has written many books which chronicle the 
development of modern photography. Among them are: The 
Face of Minnesota (1958), commemorating the centennial of 
Minnesota's statehood; The Photographer and the American 
Landscape (1963); The Photographer’s Eye (1965), in which he 
investigates through text and pictures photographic style and 
tradition; Walker Evans (1971); William Eggleston’s Guide 
(1976), the museum's first publication on color photography; 
and Looking at Photographs: 100 Pictures from the Collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art (1973), recognized by critics as 
a classic in its field. Szarkowski has developed MOMA's 
collection of more than 15,000 photographic prints and 
has presented work and directed surveys by individual 
photographers such as Dorthea Lange, Cartier-Bresson, BrassaT, 
Walker Evans, Diane Arbus, William Eggleston, and Harry 
Callahan. Before joining the museum staff, Szarkowski 
received two Guggenheim fellowships to conduct his own 
work in photography. 

From his earliest work to Mirrors and Windows, 
Szarkowski's criticism has refused the nomenclature critics 
have traditionally attached to certain movements in 
photography. Szarkowski's theory instead approaches the 
works of particular photographers as if they are variations in 
what he calls the vast "genetic pool" comprising the seeds of 
all modern photography. 

"I'm interested in the species, which can produce the 
most unexpected circumstances. I think of my role [as 
curator] as that of an educator, a taxonomer," he explains. In 
Mirrors and Windows, Szarkowski discusses modern 
photography with an eye on traditional criticism but with a 
distrust of its theoretical meanderings which, over the past 
two decades, have attracted the viewer's attention away from 
the contemporary photograph itself. In the essay, Szarkowski 
describes a major shift in photography since the forties toward 
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Szarkowski and the art of seeing 
through criticism to visual sensitivity 

by Ruth Zultner 


Photographs by Mark Leuchtenberger 


a greater concern with personal expression which he attributes 
to the advent of TV and picture magazines. The influence of 
these two new forms of communication, which carried 
messages of a universal content, paradoxically caused serious 
photography to become more personal, "because it did not 
need to satisfy the demand of such a large market," 
Szarkowski said in an interview with John Gruen ("The 
Reasonably Risky Life of John Szarkowski," ARTnews, April 
1978). "It's potential aim became extremely modest." The 
movement toward an expression of personal themes, he 
explains, cut two ways: as photographs became more personal 
and private, a great many lost their popular appeal, but 
photography simultaneously enlarged itself and became a 
medium in which a photographer could legitimately express a 
personal philosophy. While photographers turned inward to 
state unique personal views, critical distinctions such as 
"pictorial," "documentary," "straight," and "manipulated" 
became progressively more meaningless. 

"These distinctions are only good for breaking ideas into 
smaller components, without helping you consider what the 


THE STUDENT: There are several interesting critical 
statements in John Szarkowski's book, Mirrors and 
Windows. . . 

ROBERT DOHERTY: Oh sure, sure. John's good. 

THE STUDENT: Which parts do you think are the 
most controversial? 

ROBERT DOHERTY: Oh, I'm not going to get into 
that. Hell's bells! Let him fight his own battles. 

He's a good writer. / think his ideas on pictures are a 
very important contribution to photography today. 

— From a conversation with Robert Doherty, 
director of the Eastman International Museum 
of Photography (see The Student, Winter 
1978-79). 

The exhibition of “Mirrors and Windows" is showing through May 15 
at the J.B. Speed Art Museum in Louisville, Kentucky. It will be shown 
from June 7 through July 29 at the San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art and from August 19 through September 23 at the Krannert Art 
Museum in Champaign, Illinois. “Mirrors and Windows" will travel back 
to the South with a showing at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
Richmond from November 12 through December 23. 


content of the work may be. They're like distinctions of class 
when they lose their social function and become snob 
distinctions, related only to trivial consideration," Szarkowski 
contends. 



Mirrors 
and Windows 


American 
Photography 
since 1960 


John Szarkowski 


The Museum 
of Modern Art, 
New York 


He draws particular attention to the four basic divisions 
of photography proposed by Minor White and Walter Chappell 
in the twentieth issue of Aperture (1957) - "documentary," 
pictorial,' "informational," and "the equivalent" — which 
he says fall into the trap of drawing up pointless dichotomies. 
"That's stupid, and from these two men — appalling!" he says. 

I find these distinctions between documentary photography 
expressive photography, straight photography, manipulated 
photography, zen photography, occidental photography, and 
on and on . . . tedious, boring, and not especially useful. In 
Mirrors and Windows, I did not want to do an exhibition 
about modern photography with twenty-four, thirty-nine, or 
one hundred and nine catagories of pictures. I wanted to talk 
about one kind of photography - photography," he asserted. 

Mirrors and Windows is not intended merely to lambast 
all other systems of criticism, however. In the book and in the 
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exhibition, Szarkowski places the work of photographers such 
as Ernst Haas, Garry • Winograd, Lee Friedlander, Bruce 
Davidson, Diane Arbus, Jerry Uelsmann, and Roger Martin on 
a continuum defined by two poles, realist and romantic, 
although he redefines these two terms away from their 
traditional uses in photography or any other art. The term 
"realist," he writes, implies "a more generous and inclusive 
acceptance of fact, objective structure, and the logic of process 
and system," without merely implying that the realist 
photograph reflects "the artist's acceptance of the surface 
appearance of things." Romantic, or expressionist 
photographs, suggest to Szarkowski "the central and 
indispensable presence in the picture of its maker, whose 
sensibility is the photograph's ultimate subject, and the 
standard against which its success is measured." 

In his essay, Szarkowski arranges the works according to 
these criteria, with the "mirror" photograph "reflecting a 
portrait of the artist who made it," and the "window" 
photograph functioning as an opening "through which one 
might better know the world." Both mirror and window 
photographs remain on the same continuum because each is 
the product of the increasingly personal form of art which 
photography has become since the forties. In this manner 
Szarkowski's seamless dichotomy defies the old schisms of 
pictorial versus documentary, straight versus manipulated, 
commercial versus art photography. Following his belief that 
"photography has not developed in a disciplined and linear 
manner, but has rather grown like an untended garden, making 
full use of the principles of random selection, laissez-faire, 
participatory democracy, and ignorance" ( Looking At 
Photographs), the simplicity of Szarkowski's criticism in 
Mirrors and Windows sets out to combat what he terms "the 
strong tendency in critical circles to fracture photography into 
a million pieces of a basically formal nature." After all, he 
adds, "we use words to assume a thing exists - while the 
different ways to observe it are enormously varied. Terms of a 
criticism must be constantly redefined, so that they cover a 
larger and larger meaning." 

But in that definition, could it be that "realist" and 
"romantic" prove too sweeping as terms for photography 


7 want to know “what door 
does this open’’ in terms of 
one’s visual sensitivity. I 
find that good photographers are 
constantly looking for something 
they didn’t know before.’ 


today? Aside from the most often-stated complaint about the 
placement or misplacement of photographs in the book. 
Mirrors and Windows prompted John Canaday, an art critic 
writing in The New York Times, to echo Baudelaire's lament 
about photography's first intrusion into the world of art. "We 
made a mistake when we admitted photography to junior 
membership as a Fine Art about eighty years ago," Canaday 
remarked in a review of the exhibition when it opened in New 
York in the summer of 1978. "I don't think he would have 
been such a hard-liner on other exhibitions. Even if it's true, 
it's only a useless regret," Szarkowski chides. "But I agree — 
photography is not an art, intrinsically - unless writing is, 
unless painting is," he adds ironically. By the same token, 
could not the ideas stated in Mirrors and Windows be 
considered as just another refinement of the old dichotomy 
between realist and romantic? "If it is," Szarkowski bristles, "I 
was not aware of it." The theory of the realist/romantic 
continuum does not depend on a dichotomy imposed from the 
outside, but develops rather from the polarity he sensed in the 
opinions expressed by photographers. "Just from what I 
sensed from photographers I've worked with over the years, I 
felt that certain photographers had an empathy with other 
photographers . . . that they were assembled, almost, in two 
camps; although 'camps' is not the right word for that 
division," he explains. 

The mercurical polarity in Mirrors and Windows sets 
Szarkowski's criticism apart from other systems because it 
offers itself as a tool of the viewer's imagination: "Many 
pictures reproduced here live close to the center of that axis, 
and can at the reader's pleasure be shifted mentally to the 
other side of the book's imaginary equator," he writes. By 
that, he explains, "It was not my intention to bait people — I 
wasn't putting the last half first or the first half last just to see 
if someone would catch me at it! . . . But I'm not saying I 
won't think up eighty-four new distinctions next month! 

"Look, I was trying to describe American photography as 
if it were one thing, on the assumption that it can be called 
photography and that it would still be here tomorrow if we 
were both run over by a bus," he expanded. What upset some 
photographers about the exhibition, he says, is that "it was 
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disturbing for them to see their pictures in a different 
constellation." 

Szarkowski's tenure at MOMA and his concept of the 
photographer's role as leader versus the curator's role as 
follower demonstrates his contention that "critical systems are 
only analytical systems: one doesn't expect them to replace 
the issue that's being studied." Preferring to keep a low profile 
in the world of photography criticism, he hopes to continue to 
make photographs at the museum more accessible to the 
viewer through the criticism proposed in Mirrors and 
Windows. He repeatedly likens his role as a curator to that of a 
chronicler of photographers' new ideas. The seventy-five plus 
exhibitions he has set up during the past sixteen years move 
the character of his tenure away from that of Beaumont 
Newhall and Edward Steichen. While Steichen and Newhall 
saw photography in terms of sweeping humanistic or spiritual 
statements about man's condition, Szarkowski follows the 
personal expressions he perceives in photography today. In 
Looking at Photographs, he describes MOMA's collection not 
as "an enclave of immutable masterpieces," but as "a tool that 
might contribute to a fuller understanding of the medium's 
achievements and potentials. Photography has learned about 
its own nature not only from its great masters, but also from 
the simple and radical works of photographers of modest 
aspiration and small renown." His exhibition in 1976 of color 
photographs by William Eggleston earned him the dubious 
reputation of being a hierophant and eccentric, with Hilton 
Kramer, a critic writing for The New York Times pronouncing 
the collection part of "the world of snapshot chic." That type 
of intellectual risk, which Szarkowski is willing to take, is what 
he hopes will continue to keep the museum a vital, responsive 
showplace for the works and ideas of modern photographers. 

Szarkowski contests the popular belief that to get a 
photograph onto the wall of a museum requires pulling strings 
other than those that hang the pictures. In actuality, 
photographers may mail or bring portfolios to Szarkowski's 
sixth-floor office at 21 West 53d Street, where Szarkowski 
reviews these photographs every Thursday morning. 

What does Szarkowski look for in a photograph? "I want 
to know 'what door does this open,' in terms of one's visual 


“Perspectives,” a collec¬ 
tion of sixty-four works by 
fifty-six North Carolina 
photographers, will be on 
exhibit at the Spoleto 
Festival from May 25 
through June 11 at the 
Gaillard Municipal Audi¬ 
torium in Charleston, 

South Carolina. The col¬ 
lection was purchased 
this November by R. J. 

Reynolds Inc. through a 
statewide photography competition. 

John Szarkowski was one of three jurors for the 
contest. Robert Doherty, director of the Eastman 
International Museum of Photography in Ro¬ 
chester, New York and James Alinder, executive 
director of Friends of Photography in Carmel, 
California, worked with Szarkowski to select the 
collection from the 17,000 entries received. 
Christine Page, of Blowing Rock, won first place 
and a prize of $1500 for her Kodachrome print, 
y entitled “The Bed.” _ 


sensitivity. I find that good photographers are constantly 
looking for something they didn't know before. This is not 
just a matter of novelty; it means finding the unfamiliar, but 
the vital - meaning that the picture might have survival 
capacity and have an effect on people for a long time." For 
when, as he observes, "most photographers spend half their 
lives in Volkswagen buses" on assignment to capture the 
perfect sunset or glass of sherry, how do they get to take the 
photograph that will endure? One good thing about working as 
a professional photographer, he says, "is that you work. 
Instead of sitting in coffee klatches, wearing yourself out 
talking about work, thinking about work — you work — daily, 
with the machinery in your hands." And despite, or perhaps 
because of the challenges assailing photographers doing the 
daily grind, "they will find new ways to refresh their work; 
new ways to become involved with problems that come up to 
which they don't know the answer." Acknowledging the 
tension stemming from what he calls the "schizophrenic split" 
between the goals of professional and freelance work, 
Szarkowski goes on to comment optimistically at first: "There 
are still many magazines left, in which photographers can 
display their work," and then a bit more ironically, "but who 
knows, it [photography] may get finer and finer and thinner 
and thinner." 

Stepping further away from his critic's role and speaking 
as an educator, Szarkowski counsels students interested in 
phtography to spend one year intensively studying the history 
of photography and familiarizing themselves with the works of 
masters. Imitation is not a sin, he intones. "It's O.K. to 
imitate, as an act of homage. Being influenced by other 
photographers is inevitable - one would have to be an idiot 
not to be. 

I ve noticed that people who are the most creative have 
a precise sense of what's been done before - from which 
comes the possibility of their next positions. The artists I've 
considered special have all had a fierce concern with 
tradition." 

In the end, though, he prizes intuition most highly in the 
mysterious process that leads a good photographer away from 
the attractive but banal shot, moving him instead to find the 
picture that pushes back the limits of our visual sensitivity 
Slowly, even gently, but with a tinge of exasperation in his 
voice, Szarkowski adds, "the photographer shouldn't worry 
about exhibiting his work: just worry about making it. If it is 
good, that part will take care of itself. The hardest part of the 
thing is making it good; coming to an understanding of what 
you want to photograph." Once a photographer understands 
this, he can, like any other artist, realize the form of his 
thought in a tangible way. "Then all his photographs will be 
one photograph - different, of course, but communicating his 
sensibilities or philosophy," Szarkowski explains. 

There is no foolproof way to get through life safely and 
gracefully - much less be creative. So in that sense you could 
say we re all in for a bad end," he quips, as he again props his 
feet up beside Beach's Apples. "No it's not difficult to come 
up with a new strain of apple," he comments. What is difficult 
is learning how to see the enduring idea and content of a 
photograph or any other work of art. That, he implies, is the 
passion, the purpose, and the appeal of slicing through the 
critical mire in an attempt to discover the whole once again.D 


Speciai thanks to Laurie Trip/ette, Art Program Coordinator at 
RJR, who helped to arrange this interview. 
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GALLERY 

Photographs by Stephen Tippie 


'In my photographs the object is all-important. Through a 
sensitive rendition of it, / hope to inspire the same emotion in 
the viewer that inspired me to consider the object in the first 
place.' 

- Stephen Tippie, class of '80 
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William Styron’s Sophie's Choice: 

Evoking the evil of Auschwitz 
Through a Polish-Catholic heroine 


by Alyce Woody and Wade Hampton 


Reporters from The Student traveled to Roxbury, 
Connecticut, in February to interview Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist, William Styron. Styron has lived in Roxbury for 
twenty-five years with his wife, Rose, and their four children. 

The village of Roxbury is not much more than a church, a 
post office, and a school, with a scattering of Early American 
houses. Roxbury sits in the hills of Connecticut about sixty 
miles southwest of Hartford. 

We arrived at William Styron’s home promptly at two 
o’clock, the time set for our interview. Snow covered the 
ground surrounding the large nineteenth-century house with 
the name Styron on the mailbox. Styron’s teenaged daughter, 
Alexandra, answered the door and invited us in. She led us 
into a large library and sitting room with a high ceiling, dark 
wood floor and paneling. One wall of the room was formed by 
floor-to-ceiling panes of glass overlooking a patio and a 
snow-covered lawn stretching downhill, over which a neighbor 
traipsed, leaving six-inch-deep prints. The opposite windows 
looked out on the vines of a small grape arbor, and beyond 
that a swing hung from a tree. 

The farthest wall was filled with shelves of books broken 
only by a large fireplace in the center; authors ranging from 
John F. Kennedy to Wolfe, Faulkner, and Joyce. We sat down 
in a circle of chairs and couches in front of the fireplace and 
waited, but Styron did not appear. Alexandra politely served 
us coffee as she told us her father would be late for the 
interview. Styron had been delayed in New York, working on 
final plans for the release of Sophie's Choice. 

We were made to feel very much at home and so spent 
the afternoon talking with Rose, Alexandra, and Tommy, a 
sophomore at Columbia University, home for the weekend. We 
perused the book selection and even glanced through a large 
stack of papers which were the galleys from Sophie's Choice 
while listening to a Mozart piano concerto. 

William Styron arrived around 5:30, hand outstretched in 
a warm apologetic greeting, carrying the paperbound galley 
proof of Sophie's Choice. The whole family had worked on 
proofing in the final stages of the novel while sailing in the 
Caribbean, losing and sitting on pages, searching for page three 


or page 243, with some pages even flying overboard, according 
to Rose Styron. 

Rose Styron, a gracious woman with deep brown eyes 
reflecting her excitement, examined the copy while Styron, 
excited but a bit more reserved, summed up his day in New 
York City: "They‘re bidding right now for the paperback 
rights. Random House is very excited. They’re dealing with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. / feel like a pawn in the 
whole thing. / have very little voice, but all of that is great fun. 
The main thing is that the book is done. ” 

After the household excitement over Sophie's Choice 
quieted down, we settled ourselves again on the couches as 
Styron lit the logs in the fireplace. The sunlight disappeared 
along with any warmth it might have given that day; the 
flames shone through the large paned window onto the 
Connecticut snow. 

William Styron, with receding gray hair, dressed casually, 
spoke softly during the interview, frequently using his hands 
and facial expressions to emphasize a specific point. He often 
began his answers by saying, “That’s not quite true, ’’and then 
would continue to explain literature and life from his 
perspective. Styron’s warm and receptive personality 
immediately put us at ease, making the interview well worth 
the wait. 

THE STUDENT How do you feel about the publication of 
Sophie's Choice in June? 

STYRON I have a very strong feeling about this book. 

I've put a lot of my life into it, and it's like 
giving birth to a baby, I guess, though I've 
never done that. It leaves you exhilarated on 
one hand, and depressed on the other 
because you're out of touch with the thing 
that's preoccupied you for so long. I'm not 
worried about its ultimate progress because I 
know it's going to do very well. 

I think it's going to do, in a curious 
way, what Nat Turner did on its own terms. 
It's going to redefine the whole sense of the 
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Nazi period and of Auschwitz. I think it's 
going to cause a lot of stir without being 
sensational — which is what I want it to do. I 
think a writer should attempt to alter the 
consciousness of people and I think Sophie’s 
Choice will do that. It tells a lot more about 
Auschwitz than I think people have been 
willing to realize. But check back with me in 
June and we'll see. 

THE STUDENT To what extent and in what way is Sophie's 
Choice autobiographical? 

STY RON It starts out in my voice as if I were 

reflecting upon my own life in 1947 when I 
was in my early twenties, just out of Duke; 
therefore, it has a distinct autobiographical 
flavor because I never try to disguise that 
personal voice of mine. I did this in order to 
give as much reality as possible to the rest of 
the story, which is about Nazi concentration 
camps. That autobiographical voice runs 
throughout the entire book. I think it's very 
important to the way the narrative is told. 
I've tried to give it a certain consistency 
through the voice of a young man, a very 
young man, who is for the first time learning 
about evil, namely in the form of the Nazi 
concentration camps, which he experiences 
through this girl, Sophie, whom he meets in 
Brooklyn. 

THE STUDENT Do you have a particular theory of the 
concentration camp? Why is Auschwitz such 
an important part of Sophie's Choice? 

STYRON It dawned on me in the years after World 

War II that this must have been one of the 
most catastrophic happenings that ever 
befell the human race. Torture and murder 


and evil have been part of the human 
condition since the cave man, but never on 
an organized level was there such evil and 
oppression of human beings by other human 
beings — and on such a scale as to make the 
mind reel. It always has haunted me. 

I have no particular theory about the 
concentration camps or Auschwitz because, 
as I say on the last page of my book, 
Auschwitz remains incomprehensible. But I 
felt three or four years ago when I started 
this book that it had never been adequately 
dealt with by an American writer of fiction. 
It seems to me that this moral challenge was 
the highest one I could accept, and I did. 
Whether I have succeeded or not remains to 
be seen. But at least, to my own satisfaction, 

I have tried to anatomize what I'felt was 
Auschwitz by this narrative in which we 
gradually see what happened to Sophie, who 
is a Polish Catholic. So I have tried in this 
book to shed as much light on Auschwitz as 
has been shed in any work of fiction. 

THE STUDENT in The New York Review of Books you 
mentioned the Polish people may have 
trouble accepting Sophie's Choice . . . 

STYRON I suspect this book will run into a great deal 

of trouble and that it will not be published 
in Poland, though it will probably be 
published everywhere else. Sophie's Choice 
is highly critical, in an abstract way, of 
Polish anti-Semitism, which the Communist 
regime does not like to accept as a fact. But 
it is a fact. On the other hand, I might add 
that the heroine, Sophie, is not Jewish, 
which is almost unique in any chronicle of 
Auschwitz. One of the prevalent 
misconceptions about Auschwitz — so 
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prevalent as to be absurd — is that only Jews 
were victims. They were not: many, many, 
many non-Jews died there. I'm trying to 
portray, in a fresh way, the fact that indeed 
Poles suffered horribly in World War II also. 
So the Polish people might like the book on 
that level. 

I would like to see Sophie’s Choice 
published in Poland because I love Poland 
very much and think it is a remarkable 
country. There's a very important passage in 
the book comparing Poland to the American 
South. They are very similar . . . when you 
read it, I think you will see what I mean. 

THE STUDENT Could you comment further on the 
comparison of Poland to the American 
South? 

STYRON It's an important passage in the book, but as 

I said, when you read it, you'll be able to get 
for yourself what I mean. 


THE STUDENT What kind of research did you have to do to 
write Sophie's Choice? 

STYRON I didn't have to do much. I'm a strong 

believer in doing a minimal amount of 
research. In other words, I abhor the filing 
card system and the library carrel system of 
scribbling notes. I feel that a writer of 
fiction can get too cluttered and too 
hopelessly congested by facts and details. 
But after having said this I have to say that, 
of course, I have had to do a great deal of 
parallel reading. I had to read certain key 
works about Auschwitz. I made a special trip 
to Poland in 1974 to see Auschwitz, and I 
read thoroughly several books which I 
procured at Auschwitz published in English 
by the Polish state museum. I read certain 
fictional accounts, especially a very fine 
book by a Polish writer named Thdeusz 
Borowski, called This Way for the Gas, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, which is a horrifying 


Notes on the Life of William Styron 


William Styron was born in Newport News, Virginia, in 
1925. He was raised in the tidewater area, later coming to 
college in North Carolina at Davidson, then transferring to the 
Marine Corps cadet program at Duke University. At Duke, 
Styron took creative writing from Professor William 
Blackburn, through whose courses several other distinguished 
writers have passed, including Reynolds Price. With 
Blackburn's encouragement, Styron wrote his first short 
stories which were published in Archive, the university's 
literary magazine. 

After graduating from Duke in 1947, Styron worked in 
New York City as a manuscript reader for McGraw-Hill for 
four months. In 1950 Styron submitted the manuscript for his 
first novel, Lie Down in Darkness, and then left New York for 
the Marine Corps Reserve at Camp Lejeune. The novel was 
published in 1951, and in 1952 Styron received the Prix de 
Rome of the American Academy of Arts and Letters for it in 
Paris. He stayed in Paris and helped found The Paris Review. 
Styron married Rose Burgander in May of 1953 and returned 
from Europe with her the following year to live in Roxbury, 
Connecticut. 

When he was in the Marines, Styron had participated in a 
forced march, which served as an inspiration for his second 
novel, The Long March, published in 1956. Set This House on 
Fire, Styron's third novel, was published in 1959. It is an 
intriguing story set in twentieth-century Europe, with a 
complicated plot involving murder, rape, suicide, and slavery. 
Styron's most controversial novel, The Confessions of Nat 
Turner, was published in 1967; it generated outrage and 
controversy, particularly from the black community in 
America. The Confessions is a fictionalized account of a 
rebellion led by the black slave Nat Turner, set in tidewater 
Virginia in 1831. Although the novel is based on a historical 


event, Styron enters the mind of the black leader, providing a 
fictional account of what Nat Turner might have been like. 
The ability to enter a man's mind, capturing his full character 
on the written page, brought Styron positive criticism and the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1968. 

Styron often presents a powerful account of the evil, 
passion, and despair in man's nature and in his life's struggle. 
Yet Styron's preoccupation with time, as descriptions of 
events in the novels jump from the present to the past, reveals 
how a character's background influences his behavior. The 
reader empathizes with each character while gaining insight 
into the relevance of man's personal past to man's ability to 
cope with the present. Some characters succeed in finding 
themselves and fulfilling their visions of life while others fail, 
committing suicide or living without hope. 

Styron began work on The Way of the Warrior in 1970, 
which he later put aside to write Sophie’s Choice. Styron's 
most recent publication, Shadrach, his first short story in 
twenty years, appeared in last year's November 21 issue of 
Esquire. An excerpt from Sophie’s Choice was published in the 
March 14, 1978 issue of Esquire. Sophie’s Choice is fiction, 
yet it contains many autobiographical accounts of incidents 
and points of reference from the author's early life. It is about 
the author/narrator's first encounter with "something totally 
evil," as Styron explains in the interview. That evil appears in 
the form of the Nazi German concentration camp at 
Auschwitz during World War II. The narrator meets a Polish 
Catholic girl, named Sophie, who has survived imprisonment in 
Auschwitz, and through her he experiences the evil of the 
camps. Sophie’s Choice is the story of Sophie's struggle to 
understand the detritus and despair of the concentration 
camp; it is also William Styron's most complex and mature 
attempt "to illuminate the struggle even if it can't be 
explained." 
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book. Borowski and his fiancee were both 
incarcerated there. Several years after the 
war, after he left Auschwitz, Borowski 
committed suicide in Warsaw. In other 
words, I've done a large amount of rather 
scattered reading, but nothing in any 
scholarly way. I just feel that this type of 
research would have been inimical to my 
purpose. I think if you read too much in 
terms of statistics you can clutter the 
imagination. 


THE STUDENT / was wondering about your anecdotes in 
Sophie's Choice concerning reading 
manuscripts at McGraw-Hill. Did you really 
turn down Kon-Tiki when you worked 
there? 

STYRON That's one of the chronologically inaccurate 

things in the book. Kon-Tiki was published 
the next year, but I've left it in the story, 
feeling it was an author's perogative to take 
that kind of liberty. But I do recall writing 
reader's reports similar to the ones in the 
excerpt. 


THE STUDENT Did you work on The Way of the Warrior 
and Sophie's Choice at the same time? 

STYRON Almost. I had written forty, fifty, or sixty 

thousand words of The Way of the Warrior 
when something happened. Although I was 
satisfied with what I had written, I had a 
very strange feeling that it was not going the 
way I had wanted it to. Something else was 
haunting me. I didn't quite know what it 
was until one very beautiful spring morning 
when, upstairs in this house, I really had 
almost a vision of this girl Sophie. I'm not 
given to metaphysical speculations, really, or 
spooky ideas, but Sophie was almost like an 
apparition in the room — a very brief sense 
of reality, I realized then that I knew exactly 
what I had to write. So I had to interrupt 
The Way of the Warrior to write this book, 
and almost that same day I sat down and 
began writing Sophie's Choice. But I expect 
to go back to The Way of the Warrior very 
soon. 

THE STUDENT Dreams are prevalent in Lie Down in 
Darkness, Set This House on Fire, and The 
Confessions of Nat Turner. Do you draw on 
your own dreams for your writing? 

STYRON I suppose so. I think you draw on your own 

dreams to some degree, but I really can't be 
sure. I remember I have a passage in Sophie 
in which the narrator is lying on the beach — 
Jones Beach on Long Island. I wanted him 
to go to sleep and have a dream. I don't 
dream very often, but the night before I 
wrote the passage I remember dreaming of 


Professor Blackburn. I dreamed - and you 
know how absurd dreams are - that I was in 
a railroad yard somewhere and that 
Blackburn was at the controls of one of 
those little switches, playing in his tweeds, in 
his professor's suit that I remember from 
when I was a student. It was a very amusing 
sort of dream. When I woke up that day I 
remembered it so vividly that I decided to 
make it part of the dream of my narrator. So 
to answer your question, you can say that I 
do draw after all on my own dreams from 
time to time. 

THE STUDENT In a 1956 issue of The Paris Review, you 
said you liked to stay up late and drink and 
sleep late and then use the afternoons to 
write. Is that still the way your writing 
habits go? 

STYRON Well, not quite so blatantly. I still am 

somewhat of a night owl. I don't drink 
nearly as much, I might add — even here in 
the country. I still find the late evening and 
the nighttime congenial for writing, but now 
I go to bed not quite so late: one or two in 
the morning, and I sleep late. And indeed I 
do write in the afternoon. I've always 
written in the afternoon. It's an odd time, 
but my brain is totally scrambled for at least 
three or four hours after I wake up. And by 
that time, it's lunchtime, and you can't write 
right after lunch, so that's one way to keep 
putting it off. My writing hours are usually 
from four to seven or eight at night. 

THE STUDENT About how many pages do you write per 
day? 


STYRON 


Oh, I'm a very slow writer. I've had good 
days where I do three yellow sheets 
longhand, which is the way I write. On 
prodigious days even four, but ordinarily I'm 
good for about two pages a day. 


1 n t b I uubNT Do you find writing difficult? 

STYRON Yes. I find it very difficult, and I've never 

been able to surmount that problem. And it 
doesn't seem to get any simpler as time goes 
on. It's torture. I feel like Conrad, almost, 
when he said he almost wept every day he 
sat down to write. 

THE STUDENT, Was it that hard when you wrote short 
stories for Professor Blackburn? 

STYRON It was probably less difficult. At least at that 

age I was free of self-criticism. I think that's 
what does make it so difficult for a writer 
like myself - | can't speak for anybody else. 
You're so intent on making it as good as you 
can make it that it hampers your flow. On 
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Excerpt from 
Sophie's Choice 

In this passage Stingo, the narrator, recounts his experien¬ 
ces reading manuscripts at McGraw-Hill. 

Oh, clever, supercilious young man! How I gloated and 
chuckled as I eviscerated these helpless, underprivileged, 
sub-literary lambkins. Nor was I fearful of giving a gentle dig in 
the ribs or two at McGraw-Hill and its penchant for publishing 
trashy “fun” books that could be excerpted in places like 
Reader’s Digest for a hefty advance (though my japery may 
have contributed to my downfall): 

The Plumber’s Wench, by Audrey Wainwright Smilie. 
Nonfiction. 

The only thing going for this book is its title, which is 
catchy and vulgar enough to be right down McGraw-Hill’s 
alley. The author is an actual woman, married - as the title 
coyly indicates - to a plumber living in a suburb of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Hopelessly unfunny, though straining for 
laughs on every page, these illiterate daydreams are an attempt 
to romanticize what must be a ghastly existence, the author 
eagerly equating the comic vicissitudes of her domestic life 
with those in the household of a brain surgeon. Like a 
physician, she points out, a plumber is on call day and night; 
like that of a physician the work of a plumber is quite intricate 
and involves exposure to germs; and both often come home 
smelling badly. The chapter headings best demonstrate the 
quality of the humor, which is too feeble even to be described 
properly as scatological: “Rub-a-Dub-Dub, the Blond in the 
Tub.” “A Drain on the Nerves.” (Drain. Get it?) “Flush 
Times.” “Study in Brown.” Etc. This manuscript arrived 
especially tacky and dog-eared, having been submitted - 
according to the author in a letter - to Harper, Simon & 
Schuster, Knopf, Random House, Morrow, Holt, Messner, 
William Sloane, Rinehart, and eight others. In the same letter 
the author mentions her desperation over this ms. and (I’m not 
kidding) adds a veiled threat of suicide. I should hate to be 
responsible for anyone’s death but it is absolutely imperative 
that this book never be published. Decline! (Why do I have to 
keep reading such shit?) 

I would never have been able to make remarks like the last, 
nor allude in such a roguish fashion to the house of 
McGraw-Hill, had it not been for the fact that the senior editor 
above me who read all my reports was a man sharing my 
disillusionment with our employer and all that the vast and 
soulless empire stood for. A sleepy-eyed, intelligent, defeated 
but basically good-humored Irishman named Farrell, he had 
worked for years on such McGraw-Hill publications as Foam 
Rubber Monthly, World of Prosthetics, Pesticide News and 
American Strip Miner until, at fifty-five or so, he had been 
pastured out to the gentler, less hectically industrial 
surroundings of the trade-book branch, where he marked time 
in his office sucking on a pipe, reading Yeats and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, skimming my reports with a tolerant glance 
and, .1 think, avidly contemplating early retirement to Ozone 
Park. Far from offending him, my jibes at McGraw-Hill usually 
amused him, as did the general tone of my reports. Farrell had 
long before fallen victim to the ambitionless, dronelike 
quietude into which, as if in some mammoth beehive, the 
company eventually numbed its employees, even the 
ambitious ones; and since he knew that the chances were less 


than one in ten thousand that I would find a publishable 
manuscript, I think he felt that there was no harm in my 
having a little fun. One of my longer (if not the longest) 
reports I especially treasure still, largely because it may have 
been the only one I wrote containing anything resembling 
compassion. 

Harald Haarlager, a Saga, by Gundar Firkin. Poetry. 

Gundar Firkin is not a pseudonym but a real name. The 
names of so many bad writers sound odd or made-up until you 
discover that they are real. Could this have any significance? 
The ms. of Harald Haarfager, a Saga came neither unsolicited 
through the mail nor from an agent but was delivered into my 
hands by the author himself. Firkin arrived in the anteroom 
about a week ago, carrying a manuscript box and two 
suitcases. Miss Meyers said he wanted to see an editor. Guy of 
about sixty, I should say, somewhat stooped but strong; 
middle-sized; weathered, lined outdoor face with bushy grey 
brows, gentle mouth and a couple of the saddest old wistful 
eyes I’ve ever seen. Wore a farmer’s black leather cap, the kind 
with snapped-up flaps that come down over the ears, and a 
thick Windbreaker with a woolen collar. He had tremendous 
hands with great raw red knuckles. His nose leaked a little. 
Said he wanted to leave a ms. Looked pretty tired, and when I 
asked him where he had come from he said he had just that 
hour arrived in N. Y. after riding on the bus three days and 
four nights from a place called Turtle Lake, North Dakota. 
Just to deliver the ms. ? I asked, to which he replied, Yes. 

The old fellow seemed so exhausted and bewildered - he 
later said he had never before been east of Minneapolis - that 
I decided that the least I could do was to take him downstairs 
for coffee in the cafeteria. While we sat there he told me about 
himself. He was a son of Norwegian immigrants - the original 
name had been “Firking,” but somehow the “g” got lopped 
off - and all of his life he had been a wheat farmer near this 
town of Turtle Lake. Twenty years ago, when he was about 
forty, a mining company discovered huge coal deposits 
beneath his land, and although they didn’t dig, they negotiated 
a long-term lease on the property that would take care of any 
money problems for the rest of his life. He was a bachelor and 
too set in his ways to cease farming, but now he would also 
have the leisure to start a project that he had always cherished. 
That is, he would begin writing an epic poem based on one of 
his Norwegian ancestors, Harald Haarfager, who was a 
thirteenth-century earl, or prince, or something. Needless to 
say, my heart simultaneously sank and broke at this awful 
news. But I sat there with a straight face as he kept patting the 
manuscript box, saying, “Yes, sir. Twenty years’ work. It’s 
right there. It’s right there. ” 

And then I had a change of mood. In spite of his hick 
appearance, he was intelligent and very articulate. Seemed to 
have read a great deal - mainly Norse mythology - although 
his favorite novelists were people like Sigrid Undset, Knut 
Hamsun and those foursquare midwesterners, Hamlin Garland 
and Willa Cather. Nonetheless, suppose I were to discover 
some sort of roughhewn genius? After all, even a great poet 
like Whitman came on like a clumsy oddball, peddling his 
oafish script everywhere. Anyway, after a long talk (I’d begun 
to call him Gundar) I said I’d be glad to read his work, even 
though I had to caution him that McGraw-Hill was not 
particularly “strong” in the field of poetry, and we took the 
elevator back upstairs. Then a terrible thing happened. As I 
was saying good-bye, telling him that I understood how 
pressed he might feel for a response after twenty years’ work 
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and that I would try to read his manuscript carefully and have 
an answer within a few days, I noticed that he was preparing 
to leave with only one of the two suitcases. When I mentioned 
this, he smiled and turned those grave, wistful, haunted, 
hinterland eyes on me and said: “Oh, I thought you could tell 
- the other suitcase has the rest of my saga. ” 

I’m serious, it must be the longest literary work ever set 
down by human hand. I took it over to the mail room and had 
the boy there weigh it - thirty-five pounds, seven Hammermill 
bond boxes of five pounds each, a total of 3850 typewritten 
pages. The saga itself is in a species of English; one would 
think it was written by Dryden in mock imitation of Spenser if 
one did not know the awful truth: those nights and days and 
twenty years on the frigid Dakota steppe, dreaming of ancient 
Norway, scratching away while the wild wind out of 
Saskatchewan howls through the bending wheat: 

Oh thou great leader, HARALD, how great is thy grief? 

Where be the nosegays that she dight for thee? 

The aging bachelor edging up on Stanza 4000 as the electric 
fan stirs the stifling prairie heat: 

Sing now, ye trolls and Nibelungs, sing no more 
The tunes that HARALD made in her praise, 

But into mourning turn your former lays: 

0 blackest curse! 

Now is the time to die, nay, time was long ago: 

0 mournful verse! 

My lips tremble, my sight blurs, I can go no longer. 
Gundar Firkin is at the Hotel Algonquin (where he took a 
room at my heartless suggestion) awaiting a telephone call I 
am too cowardly to make. Decision is to decline with regret, 
even with a kind of grief. 

It may have been that my standards were so high or the 
quality of the books so dreadful, but in either case I do not 
remember recommending a single submitted work during my 
five months at McGraw-Hill. But truly there is some irony in 
the fact that the one book that I rejected and that - at least to 
my knowledge - also later found a publisher was a work 
which did not languish unknown and unread. Since those days 
I’ve often fantasized the reaction of Farrell or one of the other 
higher-ups when this book came out under the imprint of a 
Chicago publisher a year or so after I had vacated for good 
McGraw-Hill’s oppressive pile. For surely my report must have 
registered in the memory of someone of the senior echelon, 
and just as surely this old-timer must have returned to the files 
and, with God knows what cruel mixed sensations of dismay 
and loss, reread my cool dismissal with its cocksure, priggish 
and disastrous cadences: 

... so it is of some relief after these bitter months to 
discover a manuscript containing a prose style that does not 
cause fever, headache or retching, and as such the work 
deserves qualified praise. The idea of men adrift on a raft does 
have a certain appeal. But for the most part this is a long, 
solemn and tedious Pacific voyage best suited, I would think, 
to some kind of drastic abridgment in a journal like the 
National Geographic. Maybe a university press would buy it - 
definitely not for us. 

This was the way I dealt with that great classic of modern 
adventure, Kon-Tiki. Months later, watching this book remain 
first on the best-seller list for unbelievable week after week, I 
was able to rationalize my blindness by saying to myself that if 
McGraw-Hill had paid me more than ninety cents an hour I 
rnight have been more sensitive to the nexus between good 
.books and filthy lucre. _ 


the other hand there are moments when I've 
gotten unlocked in a rather remarkable way. 
For instance, I've found that the ends of 
these books I have written have usually 
come very, very easily - rapidly. The last 
fifteen or twenty pages of Sophie came with 
remarkable speed. I think I wrote those 
pages in three days. You might remember, 
when you do read the book, that those last 
pages spilled out. But that's almost 
inevitable. I knew exactly what I had to say 
and as a result I didn't have any blocks, any 
barriers. 

THE STUDENT We read that you perfect a page and then 
rarely go back to revise the work as a whole. 
Was this how you wrote Sophie's Choice? 

STYRON Yes. It was true for Sophie and for almost 

everything I've written. There are 
exceptions: sometimes I'll start out in the 
wrong way and realize after I've written five 
or six pages that simply do not belong in the 
book. That's how Shadrach became a short 
story. But I had to leave out other sections 
from Sophie’s Choice; near the end of the 
book I wrote a passage comparing Auschwitz 
and World War II in general with the 
dropping of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima. 

I realized this had no business in the book so 
I just kept it out; I stowed it away 
somewhere else. It's a good little passage, 
but it didn't belong in the book. 

Now things like that are an exception 
to my rule, which is that after I finish several 
pages I go over them very carefully and add 
them to the stack. Pretty soon, after X 
number of hundreds of pages, the stack is 
the book. Of course a book this large and 
complex does take a lot of editing, and I 
happen to have a very good editor at 
Random House [Robert D. Loomisl who is 
also a personal friend and has been my 
editor for many years. He is close enough to 
the work and to my own personality to do a 
very good job of editing. He never molests 
the work, but he's extremely good at getting 
out the stuff which shouldn't be in the 
book. And there is hardly any writer alive 
who cannot benefit from that kind of 
editing. 


THE STUDENT We have read criticism tracing the influence 
of Faulkner on your style and tone. Yet in 
Admiral Robert Penn Warren and the Snows 
of Winter* you mentioned your 
indebtedness to Warren’s All the King's Men 
concerning Lie Down in Darkness. . . 

STYRON I remember being enormously overwhelmed 

by All the King’s Men when I read it, it was 


*Palaemon Press, 1978. Text of Styron's speech honoring Robert Penn 
Warren, given at the Lotos Club in April, 1975. 
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such a remarkable sort of book. I wrote the 
first passages of Lie Down in Darkness with 
a sense of the opening of The King's Men 
behind me, but I don't mean to say that the 
two novels are in any sense similar, because 
they're about different parts of the country. 
The second person singular continued to 
captivate me, so I decided to do the same 
thing in Lie Down in Darkness. Certain 
echoes of Warren and Faulkner still remain 
in the book. 

Of course any writer of my generation, 
southern or otherwise, is usually indebted to 
some degree to Faulkner, but Faulkner 
could not have been Faulkner without Joyce 
and Proust. I've always felt that all writers 
should be influenced by other writers; 
however, I don't think Lie Down in 
Darkness would have had much quality at all 
if it had remained heavily under the 
influence of Faulkner or of any other writer. 
I think this is true for any book of any 
quality: it must have its own voice. I would 
risk saying that if Sophie’s Choice does have 
any enduring merit, it is a result of my voice. 

THESTUDENT Have you ever taugh t writing? 

STY RON Professor Blackburn suggested that I might 

try teaching in North Carolina. I think he 
wanted to get me a job at State. But I gave a 
shudder and I said "No thank you" and that 
was my farewell to teaching with one 
exception, which was about seven years ago 
when I taught one semester of writing at 
Yale. I had about thirteen students and it 
was interesting, and I enjoyed it, but I would 
not like to do it again. 

THESTUDENT What advice would you give to students 
interested in writing? 

STYRON I don't know. Whenever I've been foolish 

enough to try to give advice about writing, 
I've prefaced how I feel with the observation 
that one should just do a lot of reading. It 
seems to me that's the best prescription 
there is for becoming a writer. I don't think 
writing can really be taught. Not that I 
despise writing courses — I think they have a 
very valuable function, if only to get people 
together who have a common interest. I've 
always been very offended by people who 
sneer at writing courses, but I do not really 
believe writing is a teachable subject. A 
teacher can help promising writers by 
showing them how they can be better or 
pick out some of the flaws that they 
probably are falling into in terms of their 
propensities, but I think writing is something 
you have to struggle through yourself. What 
I'm trying to say is that writing is a gift, a 
sort of instinctual gift that one can cultivate. 


But if you don't have that gift, you're 
probably not going to become a writer. I 
don't know how to describe that gift — it's 
kind of a God-given thing, just like anything 
else in the arts. It's a mysterious sort of 
thing. 

THE STUDENT it seems most of your protagonists have an 
ideal they are striving through great hardship 
to obtain .. . 

STYRON I did not notice that about my work. 

THE STUDENT . . . something, perhaps in their past or 
background they’re trying to overcome . . . 

STYRON Oh, I see what you mean. I suppose that 

derives from some kind of belief on my part 
that life is a struggle, that it's a rather 
strange and inexplicable struggle, and that 
most people have to struggle and sometimes 
fail in order to realize their lives. And I think 
possibly that motif you're describing is 
applicable for Sophie’s Choice, too. Sophie 
tries hard, but unsuccessfully, to surmount 
her own feeling of guilt about what has 
happened at Auschwitz. Sophie’s Choice is a 
very grim book and Sophie, like Peyton 
Loftis, dies in the end, and suicidally. There 
is a lot of humor in the book, however, and 
that's what saves it, I think. 

THE STUDENT You describe life in terms of a struggle, is 
writing an escape from that struggle or a 
means to illuminate the struggle — or even a 
way to put it in perspective? 

STYRON I think writing, for me, is an attempt to try 

and come to grips with it as well as to make 
sense out of lots of things. Maybe writing 
doesn't ever succeed in doing just that, but 
I've always thought it was necessary for a 
writer like myself to make a stab at it, to 
illuminate the struggle even if it can't be 
explained. 

THESTUDENT / noticed that you sometimes describe 
characters as having mashed-in, spoon-like 
noses: Little Mole Dabney in Shadrach; Will 
in Nat Turner; and Saverio in Set This House 
on Fire . .. 

STYRON I didn't know that — you've read my works 

very carefully. God knows what you're going 
to do when you get to Sophie. 

THE STUDENT We read in Larry King’s essay in Kite Flying 
and Other Irrational Acts that there is a 
silent war between southern writers and the 
New York intellectuals which "smolders 
beneath the smiling surface and posh 
cocktail parties in Manhattan” and causes 
northern critics to find merit in new writers 
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only from their own stables. Do you agree? 

I know what he's saying and it has troubled 
me a bit. I would say it's a split decision 
there, in a curious way. I've felt that my 
work has been highly regarded by many New 
York intellectuals. On the other hand, my 
work is not very highly regarded among 
some factions of the New York intellectuals, 
if you want to use that phrase. 


‘Any writer of my generation, southern or 
otherwise, is usually indebted to some degree to 
Faulkner, but Faulkner could not have been 
Faulkner without Joyce and Proust. . . writers 
should be influenced by other writers.’ 


I do think that there is on the part of 
some of these “New York intellectuals " an 
intention in recent years to downgrade 
southern writing as being passe, of no 
consequence. They think it all came to 
flower when Faulkner was writing, and that 
we now have gone into another stage which, 
of course, is ridiculous. For instance, a 
writer like Reynolds Price, though he is a 
very good writer, is greeted with great 
contempt in some quarters because he 
continues to write about the South. Yet this 
said, I think that it's not quite true to say 
that there s a war. Some of the best reviews 
I've ever received have been in the camp of 
the so-called New York intellectuals. In The 
New York Review of Books, Philip Rahv was 
a great champion of the best southern 
writing, including my own. So I don't think 
you can say at all consistently what Larry 
was saying. A writer is a writer on his own 
terms, and so that point of view is nullified 
entirely for me. 

THE STUDENT Do you think that just because Reynolds 
Price writes about the South, this type of 
criticism encourages us to think of him only 
as a regional, southern writer? 

STYRON It could, just by virtue of what he writes. I 

think Price is a very good writer, but indeed 
he has staked out his own territory in that 
he persists in writing about the South as a 
region, and I suppose that could have a bad 
flavor in certain critical quarters. I don't 
happen to think so, myself. 

THE STUDENT Have you felt constricted by classification as 
a southern writer? 

STYRON I don't know how to answer that question, 

really. I've never felt that there was any 
necessity for me to remain attached to the 
South as a region about which I was going to 


write exclusively. I was born in the South 
and I was reared there, and was educated in 
the South and I was very much rooted to it 
for the first twenty-some years of my life. 
Therefore, I can never get rid of my 
southern nature. There's no book I've 
written that doesn't have some kind of 
influence of the South in it, even when I've 
ranged far afield. Even Sophie’s Choice has 
great southern flavor because the narrator 
was born in the South and is haunted by the 
southern-influence in his life. 

But I have moved out of the South, and 
I have traveled a lot. I have lived in the 
North ever since I was in my late twenties, 
and as a result I feel no particular allegiance 
to the South. I'm the least chauVanistic of 
people who were ever born in the South, but 
I still have the greatest admiration and 
respect for certain qualities that the South 
has and which it's given me. 

THESTUDENT Qualities such as.. .'? 

STYRON Well, qualities like politeness. The thing I 

find most offensive about a place like New 
York is the brutal, uncivil quality of life. I 
mean, talking about politeness is being trivial 
almost, but there's a sense of warmth of 
public manners in the South which I admire. 
There's also a sense of tradition, a sense of 
history, a sense of community in the South 
which I admire very much. 


THE STUDENT We read that your work was acclaimed in 
France before it was recognized in the 
United States. Why? 

STYRON | don't think that's quite true. When you're 

a writer, you never know exactly what your 
reputation is, except you have a sense that 
people have some regard for your work. I 
would put it this way: some influential 
critical circles in the U.S., if there are such 
things here, regard me in lesser terms than I 
am generally regarded in France. I can tell 
from my agent's reports that I am widely 
read in France. 


THESTUDENT Why? 

STYRON Well, I think one factor may be having a 

remarkably good translator who happened 
to be the translator for several of Faulkner's 
greatest works. The man is now very, very 
old — he's named [Maurice Edgar] 
Coindreau, and his influence in France was 
so great that whenever he liked a book as he 
liked mine, he could launch a career, almost. 
He launched Faulkner's career in France 
and he did the same with mine. I don't mean 
to say it was solely his influence, but it was a 
great help. (continued on page forty-nine) 
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Excerpt from 
Sophie’s Choice 

A new editor in chief, dubbed “The Weasel” by the narrator, 
arrives at McGraw-Hill and turns life as a company man 
into a tidy and colorless drudge for Stingo. Stifled by The 
Weasel’s mandates on how to dress and what to read, Stingo 
declares a solitary “work stoppage, ’’lets manuscripts pile up 
on his desk, reads the Daily Worker, and blows soap 
bubbles out into s moggy Manhattan from the window of his 
twentieth-floor cubicle at McGraw-Hill. For these demon¬ 
strations he is fired. On his way out of the building and the 
job, Stingo talks with Farrell, his good-humored senior 
editor, about the world awiting a young writer in 1947. 

“I didn’t know you had a son,” I said, with some surprise. I 
had heard Farrell once allude casually and wryly to his 
“childless state” and had simply assumed that he had not, as 
the phrase goes, been blessed with issue. But my curiosity had 
ceased there. In the McGraw-Hill atmosphere of gelid 
impersonality it was considered an effrontery if not downright 
dirty to express even mild interest in the private lives of 
others. “I thought you - ” I began. 

“Oh, I had a son all right!” His voice was suddenly a cry, 
startling me with its mingled tone of rage and lament. The 
Overholt had unloosed in him all the Celtic furies with which 
he had consorted daily in the desolate time after five in the 
afternoon. He rose to his feet and wandered to the window, 
gazing through the twilight at the incomprehensible mirage of 
Manhattan, set afire by the descending sun. “Oh, I had a son!” 
he said again. “Edward Christian Farrell. He was just your age, 
he was just twenty-two, and he wanted to be a writer. He was 
— he was a prince with language, my son was. He had a gift 
that would have charmed the devil himself, and some of the 
letters he wrote - some of those long, knowing, funny, 
intelligent letters — were the loveliest that ever were written. 
Oh, he was a prince with the language, that boy!” 

He ceased speaking again. For me it was a paralyzingly 
awkward moment, one that appears now and then throughout 
life, though with merciful infrequency. In grieving tones a near 
stranger speaks of some beloved person in the past tense, 
throwing his listener into a quandary. Certainly he means the 
departed is dead, but hold! Mightn’t he simply have run off, 
victim of amnesia, or become a fleeing culprit? Or was now 
pathetically languishing in a lunatic asylum, so that use of the 
the past tense is merely sorrowfully euphemistic? When Farrell 
resumed talking, still offering me no clue to his son’s fate, I 
turned away in embarrassment and continued to sort out my 
belongings. 

“Maybe I could have taken it better if he hadn’t been my 
only kid. But Mary and I could have no more children after 
Eddie was born.” He halted suddenly, “Ah, you don’t want to 
hear — ” 

I turned back to him. “No, go ahead,” I said. “Please.” He 
seemed to be suffering from an urgent need to talk, and since 
he was a kindly man whom I liked and, furthermore, one who 
in some fashion had indeed identified me with his son, I felt it 
would have been indecent for me not to encourage him to 
unburden himself. 

“Please go ahead,” I said again. 


Farrell poured himself another huge shot of rye. He had 
become quite drunk and his speech was a little slurred, the 
freckled indoor face sad and haggard in the waning light. “Oh, 
it’s true that a man can live out his own aspirations through 
the life of his child. Eddie went to Columbia, and one of the 
things that thrilled me was the way he took to books, his gift 
for words. At nineteen -nineteen, mind you - he had had a 
sketch published in The New Yorker, and Whit Burnett had 
taken a story for Story magazine. One of the youngest 
contributors, I believe, in the history of the magazine. It was 
his eye, you see, his eye.” Farrell jabbed his forefinger at his 
eye. “He saw things, you understand, saw things that the rest 
of us don’t see and made them fresh and alive. Mark Van 
Doren wrote me a lovely note - the loveliest note, really - 
saying that Eddie had one of the greatest natural writing gifts 
of any student he’d ever had. Mark Van Doren, imagine! Quite 
a tribute, wouldn’t you say?” He eyed me as if in search of 
some corroboration. 

“Quite a tribute,” I agreed. 

“And then - and then in 1943, he joined the Marine Corps. 
Said he’d rather join up than be drafted. He honestly loved the 
glamour of the Marines, although basically he was too sensitive 
to have any illusions about war. War!” He spoke the word with 
revulsion, like a seldom-used obscenity, and paused for an 
instant to shut his eyes and to nod in pain. Then he looked at 
me and said: “The war took him to the Pacific, and he was in 
some of the worst of the fighting. You should read his letters 
- marvelous, jolly, eloquent letters, without a trace of 
self-pity. He never once doubted that he’d come home and go 
back to Columbia and finish up and then become the writer he 
was meant to be. And then two years ago he was on Okinawa 
and got hit by a sniper. In the head. It was July and they were 
mopping up. I think he must have been one of the last Marines 
to die in the war. He’d made corporal. He won the Bronze 
Star. I don’t know why it happened. God, I don’t know why it 
happened! God, why?” 

Farrell was weeping, not obtrusively but with the sparkling, 
honest tears welling up at the edge of his eyelids, and I turned 
away with such a feeling of shame and humiliation that years 
later I am able to recapture the slightly fevered, faintly 
nauseous sensation that swept over me. This may now be 
difficult to explain, for the passage of thirty years and the 
fatigue and cynicism engendered by several barbaric American 
wars might make my reaction appear to be hopelessly 
old-fashioned and romantic. But the fact remains that I too 
had been a Marine like Eddie Farrell, had, like Eddie, burned 
to be a writer and had sent letters home from the Pacific that 
were inscribed in my heart’s blood, written with the same 
weird amalgam of passion, humor, despair and exquisite hope 
that can only be set down by very young men haunted by the 
imminent appearance of death. Even more wrenching to 
recount, I too had come to Okinawa, only days after Eddie 
had perished (who knows, I have often wondered, perhaps 
scant hours after he took his mortal wound), to encounter no 
enemy, no fear, no danger at all but, through the grace of 
history, a wrecked but peaceful Oriental landscape, across 
which I would wander unscathed and unthreatenecL during the 
last few weeks before Hiroshima. I had, in bitter truth, heard 
not a shot fired in anger, and although in terms of my hide, at 
least, I was fortune’s darling if there ever was one, I could 
never get over the feeling that I had been deprived of 
something terrible and magnificent. Certainly, in regard to his 
experience — or my lack of it — nothing ever pierced me so 
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deeply as Farrell’s brief, desolating story of his son, Eddie, 
who seemed to me immolated on the earth of Okinawa that I 
might live - and write. As Farrell sat weeping in the twilight, I 
felt foreshortened, shriveled, and could say nothing. 

Finally, Farrell rose, dabbing at his eyes, and stood by the 
window gazing out at the sun-encrimsoned Hudson, where the 
dingy outlines of two great ships moved sluggishly seaward 
toward the Narrows. The spring wind whistled with the noise 
of demons around McGraw-Hill’s green indifferent eaves. When 
he spoke, Farrell’s voice came from a distance, breathing a 
despair past telling: 

Everything that man esteems, he whispered, 

Endures a moment or a day ... 

The herald’s cry, the soldier’s tread 
Exhaust his glory and his might: 

Whatever flames upon the night 
Man’s own resinous heart has fed. 

Then he turned to me and said, “Son, write your guts out.” 
And then, weaving down the hallway, he was gone out of my 
life forever. 

I lingered there for a long time, pondering the future, which 
now seemed as misty and as obscure as those smogbound 
horizons that stretched beyond the meadows of New Jersey. I 
was too young to be really afraid of much but not so old that I 
remained unshaken by certain apprehensions. Those ludicrous 
manuscripts I had read were somehow cautionary, showing me 
how sad was all ambition — especially when it came to 
literature. I wanted beyond hope or dreaming to be a writer, 
but for some reason Farrell’s story had struck so deeply at my 
heart that for the first time in my life I was aware of the large 
hollowness I carried within me. It was true that I had traveled 
great distances for one so young, but my spirit had remained 
landlocked, unacquainted with love and a stranger to death. I 
could not realize then how soon I would encounter both of 
these things, embodied in the human passion and human flesh 
from which I had absented myself in my smug and airless 
self-deprivation. Nor did I know then exactly how my 
problems about money and a new place to live would be 
solved. I only knew that I would go down for the last time 
from the twentieth floor riding the aseptic green elevator to 
the chaotic Manhattan streets and there celebrate my 
deliverance with expensive Canadian ale and the first sirloin 
steak I had eaten since coming to New York. 


Excerpts on pages forty-four, forty-five, forty-eight, and 
forty-nine reprinted from Esquire, March 14, 1978, by 
permission of William Styron. 


THE STUDENT We very much enjoyed reading Shadrach in 
the November 21, 1978 issue of Esquire. 

Why don’t you write more short stories? 

STYRON I don't know why. I just have never felt 

congenial to the short story, and I've always 
been hampered by the form. I think perhaps 
I don't have enough organization or 
discipline to get it down in that refined, 
short, brief compass, and for that reason I 
have always sort of shied away from the 
short story. I have felt that in recent years 
there's been a strange shrinking of the 
market - the places to display short stories 
have disappeared as the magazines have gone 
out of business; Esquire offers one of the 
few remaining places. The New Yorker, I'm 
sure wouldn't print the kind of stories I 
would write. They would not, for instance, 
have printed Shadrach because of the 
language, which I don't consider obscene or 
anything, but which is explicit. And The 
New Yorker has always barred that sort of 
thing. But aside from the meagre market, the 
most important factor is that I just feel 
better with the novel; my energies are better 
expended on the novel. 

THE STUDENT Are you pleased with Shadrach? 

STYRON Oh yes! I was going to put it in Sophie’s 

Choice, but it just wouldn't fit. It was like 
trying to put a large tennis racket in a small 
valise. But I didn't want the story to go to 
waste. So sometime in May I said, "Well, I'm 
going to take the time to write this," and I 
wrote it rather rapidly, for me, in about ten 
days to two weeks. It's a fairly long short 
story, and I was very happy wtih the result. 

Esquire took it right away. 

THE STUDENT Are you interested in writing more for the 
stage following your first play In the 
Clapshack? 

STYRON I've written a movie script in collaboration 

with a friend, John Marquand, which, if it's 
not done as a movie, we'll do as one of the 
earliest presentations at the new theater that 
Robert Brustein is going to start at Harvard 
in the fall of 1980. 

THE STUDENT Have you given it a title yet? 

STYRON It's got a wonderful title. It's called Dead: A 

Love Story, and it's about an ill-starred i 

murder in 1927, a real murder involving a f 

love triangle. It's a tragi-comedy based on 
the Snyder—Gray case in which a wacky 
young woman named Ruth Snyder 
conspired with her lover to kill her husband. 

And they did it, and both went to the 
electric chair - a wonderful portrayal of the 
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morality of the period. We wrote the play 
four or five years ago and it's been optioned 
several times for a considerable amount of 
money, but we've never really got the thing 
going. You know, the theater and movies 
fascinate me, but they're nothing I take 
quite as seriously as the novel. 

THE STUDENT in Lie Down in Darkness, Milton Loftis 
seems to be pulled down by materialism, 
alcoholism, and sensuality, white Helen 
seems a victim of her obsessive Puritanism. 
Yet Ella and La Ruth find something in their 
religion with Daddy Faith. Are you trying to 
make a particular statement about religion 
through these characters? 


‘I’ve always had a rather hostile view toward 
organized religion . . . there are very few decent 
ecclesiastical people in my works. ’ 


STYRON I dorf't really know what I was trying to do. 

I never had much conscious understanding 
of what I was setting out to do on that level 
in Lie Down in Darkness, and I don't even 
know if I was trying to demonstrate 
anything. I think, in retrospect, probably I 
was trying to show how organized religion is 
really rather bankrupt in our times. I've 
always had a hostile view toward organized 
religion, and I think my works show it 
regularly. There are very few decent 
ecclesiastical people in my works. There's a 
religious motif in Sophie which again 
demonstrates what I'm talking about; the 
kind of failure Auschwitz represents - the 
absolute, total failure of religion. So I think 
that has been a strain in my work. 

TH E STUDENT Do you still practice your faith? 

STYRON Growing up as I did, and as probably you 

did, within the shadow of a church, you 
have a built-in, almost Pavlovian reflex to be 
religious because you've been taught that 
from the time you're a little toddler. It 
becomes a part of your bloodstream, so to 
speak. It's a little hard to get rid of. I'm not 
necessarily saying that one has to get rid of 
it, but at a certain point in my life 
Christianity meant nothing to me, except for 
very important residual factors, which I still 
cherish. I would include the Bible itself as a 
work of literature as one of those factors. I 
probably would never have been able to 
write Nat Turner had I not been steeped in 
the Old Testament, and to some extent the 
New Testament. I do treasure to some 
extent that aspect of Christianity. But 
Christianity as a principle escapes me. I no 
longer find it important to my life, though 


I'm certainly not a militant against it. Them 
that wants it are certainly welcome to it. 

THE STUDENT Were you raised as an Episcopalian? 

STYRON I was raised as a bunch of things. My father 

never had any strong sectarian views. He was 
married three times, and each time he got 
married, he took the denomination of his 
wife. And since my mother was 
Presbyterian, we all went to a Presbyterian 
church when I was growing up and that's 
probably the reason I went to Davidson 
College before I went to Duke. In the 
interim I went to prep school by Christ's 
Church and it was Episcopalian, so I 
consider myself Episcopalian. 

THE STUDENT As part of your upbringing in Virginia, you 
must have grown up amidst obvious 
demonstrations of racism. How did this 
affect your writing? 

STYRON Well, unlike either of you, I grew up in a 

very profoundly segregated society, although 
it was not a violently racist society. But it 
was officially segregated in every sense of 
the word. I remember when you had to go 
to the back of the bus if you were black. 
You went to separate theaters, you drank 
from separate water fountains, went to 
separate bathrooms. I grew up in a very 
heavily black-populated part of Virginia — 
about thirty-five percent in those days — but 
I never saw a black face in a schoolroom, nor 
when I went to a concert or a movie would I 
ever see a black face. 

So indeed I would be a liar if I didn't 
say I had considerable racial prejudice when 
I was growing up. It would be difficult for 
one not to have had. But I suppose I just got 
rid of it. I realize I was fortunate enough to 
have been brought up during the racial 
revolution of the fifties and sixties and to 
realize the rightness of it. In a sense, I joined 
that revolution, and I suppose writing Nat 
Turner was an attempt to surmount my 
earlier racial prejudice. 

THE STUDENT How did the climate of racial prejudice 
affect your political views? 

STYRON I've never been violently active in politics. 

I've done a few rather interesting things, but 
I've never been that interested in politics. 
There is a liberal strain in the South, and I 
think I partook of that. As a result, when I 
began to vote I always voted Democrat up 
here. There's a strong legacy that we all — 
wherever we were — inherited from the New 
Deal under Franklin D. Roosevelt, which 
was a rather benign and brotherly sort of 
democratic feeling. 
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THE STUDENT How about a lighter question! We’ve read 
that you enjoy cooking — especially fried 
chicken .. . 

STYRON Well, I taught my wife how to cook fried 

chicken, so she does it now. I do enjoy 
cooking, and I think it's a very important 
adjunct of life. On the other hand. I'm not a 
lackey. I'm not committed, it's not part of 
my life. But I do know how to cook chicken 
well and I often turn my hand to it. I'm also 
a great cooker of Virginia and North 
Carolina hams. They're the best hams in the 
world. 

THE STUDENT Is there a difference between the two? 

STYRON There is some difference. It's subtle. The 

North Carolina hams are excellent because 
they're probably fed on peanuts. 

THE STUDENT Of all your novels, which is your favorite? 

You once remarked it was Set This House on 
Fire. 

STYRON Well, I think you're always closest to the 

book you've finished most recently, so I'd 
say that Sophie’s Choice is the one that 


means the most to me. But I probably said 
the same about Nat Turner and all the 
others. I think this book, as it should be, is 
the most complex and the most mature of 
the works I've written. I'm proud of the way 
I put it together, and therefore I feel close to 
it on that level. And also emotionally I think 
the book is powerful in many ways. It tells a 
story I had to tell, and so I'm close to it 
right now. 

THE STUDENT Then you regard Sophie as one more step in 
the maturation of your work? 

STYRON I don't know if that's true or not. I don't 

think it's necessary for a writer to try to 
write books which exceed his previous work. 
I think it's impossible, for one thing, and a 
writer should not be judged on that level; he 
should be judged on the totality of his work 
and the way each book fits into his general 
view. I feel that my own works, and maybe 
the works of other writers, too, are like 
building blocks of a larger edifice. That 
when my work is done it will all be there: 
each book is less important as a unit than as 
a part of the whole scheme that I'm trying 
to get down in some strange and struggling 
way.D 
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Grimes 


The farmhouse door faced east 

with a face moved by warming 

and cooling. 

Cracking the dawn 

closing the night, it was opened 

and shut. 

It faced a small stand of saplings 
beside the dangerous road 
ending a weedy lawn meant for plastic tires 
and mowing. 


His red eyes drove him home. — 

The upstairs window faced 
east and threw light oceanward. 

When he cut it on 

a sixty watt sundown rose 
over the horizon of oak boughs. 

He wrote off into that distance, 
happily he wrote off a 
thank you letter to his 

son. 

Thank you - when the frost lit through the seams 
and veins of my dreams, 
you tried to plant me again and again, 
but this planet dipped away 
into the black away from 

the sun and frost fell again. 

Thank you — for your eyes followed my ever¬ 
brown bark and watched my 
sap recede into the sod to 
escape death 

I yielded no greenness to you 
or any God. 


Co-winner in this year’s Academy of American Poets contest. 


It was a note to his son — a blank note one hears 
the hounds chasing through the woods 
in autumn. 

Its report echoes through the screen porch 
hung with chili peppers 

hung with webs 
hanging flies 

and the lies a father can live through his son. 

The hot peppers stung his throat 

but he sucked and swallowed. 

His boy choked and swept at webs 

puffing smoke and 

drinking from a bagged bottle. 

He moves the light — 

faces east 

in the vault of plastered silence. 

No angels sing from loft to loft 
while the last summer crickets lament the autumn. 

His face determined with the opening and closing, 
the dawning and dusking, 
the Heaven and Hell 

pushed forth 

from his head 
a bloody note shone on 

the gypsum wall. . . 

May nightingales sing a new dawn from this, 
my ancient blackness — 
my son. 

by Kenneth Pritch^ 
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PUBLISHING: 

the state of the printer’s trade in Winston-Salem 


by Edward Allen 



s you go about your daily errands on the quad, 

| - 1 jS w^m w j|| undoubtedly notice the colorful array of 

posters, notices, and signs which ace tacked or taped to any 
vertical support available. To the hundreds of passers-by who 
glance at them each day, these modern broadsides express 
messages quickly and boldly. In the world of publishing, 
broadsides have evolved from the simple leaflet or poster to a 
form of visual art which combines the finest and most intricate 
talents of the artist, the poet, and the printer. Broadsides 
today emphasize the visual effect of the verses on the reader, 
displaying the poem as a work of art. 

Among the presses working with the broadside is 
Palaemon Press, on Crepe Myrtle Circle, about one-half mile 
from campus. Stuart Wright, who is Palaemon Press, realizes 
that the tradition of the broadside is what gives it special 
importance in American literature. Palaemon Press publishes 
broadsides of poems, usually illustrated, which Wright feels are 
so moving and effective as to deserve lives independent of 
anthologies. Wright explains that the artistic requirement of 
designing and publishing a single illustrated broadside demands 
the same amount of work as a sixteen page book of poetry. 
This rigorous standard is essential if the broadside is to survive 

as a work of art, he says. . 

Palaemon extends its inventory beyond the broadside to 
include The Golden Mean and Other Poems, by Ridley Wills 
and Allen Tate. A collection of farcical, yet moving poems, the 
work burlesques the activities of the clique of writers known 
as The Fugitives, and is dedicated to "The Fugitive." An 
edition of Tate's broadside, "All is Brillig (Or Ought to Be)," 
also will be republished posthumously. Recently, Palaemon 
published William Styron's tribute to Robert Penn Warren, 
entitled Admiral Penn Warren and the Snows of Winter. 

Broadsides of poems by James Dickey and George 
Garrett will be published in the near future. Twelve new works 
by Dickey, entitled Head-Deep in Strange Sounds: Free Flight 
Improvisation from the UnEnglish; a re-issue of his first four 


poems written at Vanderbilt University, entitled Veteran 
Birth: The Gadfly Poems; and a broadside entitled, "The 
Shark at the Window" will soon be availble in limited editions. 
An excerpt from George Garrett's novel, soon to be published 
by Doubleday, will be reprinted as a broadside. With the 
publication of "The Valley" by Fred Chappell this spring, 
Palaemon Press brings the number of broadsides it has 
published to fourteen. 

Plans for future broadsides are in the making. Each will 
involve the cooperation of artist, poet, and printer. Wright is 
exploring publishing the works of modern southern poets such 
as Henry Taylor, Eudora Welty, Walker Percy and William 
Goyen. Justine Linville and Ann Carter Pollard will be 
designing broadsides for two established southern poets, 
Richard Dilliard and O.B. Hardison, Jr. 



I alaemon Press has published the works of two 
, a uthor poets, A.R. Ammons and William Jay Smith. 

Smith's poems will be printed as a collection and set as a 
double-column broadside. This style represents the peak of 
perfection in the printer's art. Ammon's collections indued 
Six-Piece Suite and The Gritloaf Anthology, a collection of 
poems by writers who attended the Blue Ridge Writer's 
Conference in 1977. 

Operating on a shoestring, and publishing only a select 
group of books, Jackpine Press epitomizes the small press 
which exists to further the interests of its writers and readers. 
Jackpine is a non-profit organization established at the 
suggestion of A.R. Ammons, who is a former poet in residence 
at Wake Forest. Last spring Jackpine released a collection of 
short stories by Josephine Jacobsen, entitled A Walk with 
Raschidand Other Stories. It was one of forty books to appear 
on t he American Library Association's Notable Book List this 
February, and its sales amount to what could be called a 
best-seller for a small press. 

Jackpine Press is the work of three women: Betty 
Leighton, Isabel Zuber, and Emily Wilson, all of whom have 
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connections with Wake Forest. They view Jackpine Press as an 
outgrowth of the small press movement which specifically 
encourages the work of homegrown poets. Leighton and Zuber 
work with the physical format of the books Jackpine 
publishes; Wilson reads and selects the manuscripts as they 
arrive. The press operates out of an overhead garage apartment 
leased from John Andronica, associate professor of classical 
languages. Usually books are published in limited editions of 
one thousand copies. The Press is currently involved in 
marketing the remaining editions of Sidetracks, by Clint 
McCown; Orion, by Jerald Bullis; Out in the Country Back 
Home, by Jeff Daniel Marion; and Balancing on Stones, a 
collection of poems by Emily Wilson. Together, these works 
contribute to the renaissance of local literature over the past 
five years. 

Providing opportunities for aspiring and somewhat 
obscure writers is no novelty for Drummer Press. Co-founder 
Robert Allen views the press as a grassroots contribution to 
the literary life of Winston-Salem. It is a small press, loosely 
organized and financed. Allen recognizes the need to 
encourage new writers, but he does not feel the press must 
accrue profits.-Drummer Press is currently in a static situation: 
Allen maintains that the press is in readiness for publishing 
qualified manuscripts, but he is not actively seeking new 
contributers. Robert Shirley, Allen's partner, has moved to 
South Carolina, but the press remains in Winston-Salem. 

Located on the campus of Wake Forest University and 
also managed by Emily Wilson, the Tenth Muse Press has 
freely published local poetry for the last five years. The Tenth 


Muse encourages local interest in poetry, much like Drummer 
and Jackpine, but also sponsors workshops and readings by 
poets the press has published. This year, the Tenth Muse Press 
cooperated with the Wake Forest University Press to sponsor a 
reading by John Montague, one of Ireland's foremost poets. 
Last year, the Tenth Muse published a limited edition of 
poetry, entitled Up from the Under Rivers, by local poet Ruth 
Warren Smith. 


n contrast to the work of the Tenth Muse Press, 
the Wake Forest University Press publishes no 
works by local authors. Quickly becoming one of the most 
widely acclaimed organizations at the university, the Wake 
Forest University Press is dedicated to publishing fine Irish 
poetry and attracts manuscripts from several of the republic's 
most noted poets. The steady growth in prestige of the press 
can be attributed in part to the national acclaim accorded it by 
critics. Almost all of the collections of poetry have been 
reviewed in prominent journals, such as Choice, the New York 
Times Book Review, Hudson Review, Shanandoah, Eire — 
Ireland, and Southwestern Review. Regional and local journals 
also have carried reviews of the books published by the Wake 
Forest University Press. In its,third year of operation, the 
press's publications include Eilean Ni Chuilleana’in's The 
Second Voyage; Paul Muldoon's Mules; The Selected Poems of 
Austin Clarke, edited by Thomas Kinsella; The New Estate, by 



Making printing an art again: reviving the broadside 


The earliest broadsides, developed in 
Europe around 1500, were used to 
circulate governmental proclamations, 
religious admonitions, and ballads. 
Previously published in hand-written 
form, these broadsides gained several 
distinct advantages over the journal or the 
book: they were easily distributed, they 
were succinct, and they could be printed 
in large quantities. As it spread rapidly to 
Holland, France, Italy, Spain, and 
England, the broadside provided a 
universal mode of communication in 
Europe by 1600. 

Broadsides printed during the 
Elizabethan Age were usually designed 
according to a conventional pattern, with 
each sheet containing type for the verse 
and displaying an illustrative woodcut. 
The subjects of these broadsides lent 
themselves to illustration; frequently, 
ballads and news reports dealt with 
monsters, battles, or catastrophes. 
Subsequent poets and playwrights 
disparaged the popular broadside, which 
was printed on the pennysheet in 
Franktur lettering. 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the broadside became more 
elaborate, reflecting the Baroque 
influence. Decorative margins and 
woodcuts adorned the corners of the 
broadside, now flexible in its column 
width, which advertised the name and 
address of the printer at the bottom of 
the sheet. Franktur lettering gave way to 
White, or Roman lettering. But by the 
end of the eighteenth century, the 
single-column broadside returned, usually 
illustrated with one woodcut at the top 
of the page and another at the foot of the 
sheet. 

With the Seven Dials district of 
London as its chief publishing center, the 
English broadside experienced a 
phenomenal proliferation in the 
nineteenth century. However, the 
twentieth century signalled a steep 
decline in the popularity and use of the 
broadside as other forms of 
communication surfaced which proved 
more popular and less costly. With the 
onslaught of TV and mass production of 
newspapers, publishing traditions such as 


the broadside seemed to be gasping for 
life. But this threat proved itself to be the 
proverbial blessing in disguise. Regarded 
as a rarity, the broadside began to be 
combined with new ideas in publishing 
which transformed it from a cheap 
pennysheet to a medium of fine art. In 
1935, resurrecting the broadside as the 
modern means of expression for fine 
poetry and traditional Irish songs, 
Ireland's Cuala Press catapulted it into 
the world of art and literature. Today, 
the revival of the broadside has spread to 
America. In this country, private presses 
have given the broadside a niche of its 
own. Inspiring other presses to revivify 
this cultural expression, Palaemon Press 
of Winston-Salem has cast its lot with 
Cuala Press in attempting to restore the 
broadside. 


Note: Parts of The Broadside Ballad: A 
Study in Origins and Meaning, by Leslie 
Shepard (London: H. Jenkins, 1962), 
were used as source material for this 
article. 
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Ciaran Carson; and A Slow Dance and The Great Cloak , by 
John Montague. 

Dillon Johnston, associate professor of English, is the 
driving force behind the press. Assisting Johnston are William 
Moss, assistant professor of English, and Richard Murdoch, 
who works in the rare books room of the Wake Forest library. 
Mark Sexton, a graduate student in English, contributes his 
time to the bookwork and paperwork at the office of the press. 

Two works which are scheduled for publication this fall 
substantiate Johnston's optimistic outlook for the press: The 
Rough Field, by John Montague; and a two volume set by 
Thomas Kinsella, Poems: 1956-1973, and Poems: 1973-1979. 
The Rough Field is a sequence of poems about Montague's 
return to Northern Ireland. In it he weaves the history of his 
personal impressions of the changes in the picturesque 
countryside, the towns, and the people of the area. Johnston 
characterizes the collection as capturing the spirit of a nation's 
pride and civil strife through one man's perspective. Kinsella's 
sequence of poems emphasizes a movement toward a 
continuity of style and history. 



■ ohn F. Blair, who operates a commercial press for 
the distribution of general trade books, upholds 
two seemingly contradictory attributes in his work: diversity 
and constancy. For diversity, forthcoming books include: 
Frank Porter Graham: A Southern Liberal, by Warren Ashby; 


The New River Controversy, by Thomas J. Shoenbaum; 
Company Shops, by Durwood Stokes, a history of Burlington 
and the railroad in that area; and A Cuban Story, written by a 
Cuban refugee, Marcia Del Mar. The constancy of the press 
stems from- the flavor of its publications and their lasting 
quality. One book, Carnivorous Plants of the United States 
and Canada, by Donald Schnell, has sold to an international 
audience. Yet Blair's preoccupation remains with the local 
flavor of southern writers and themes. The Outer Banks area 
of North Carolina is one well-represented subject among the 
selections on Blair's booklist. A series of three books about the 
Outer Banks by Charles Harry Whedbee evokes the taste of a 
uniquely Carolinian literary appetite. Blair considers his 
greatest market as extending from Norfolk to Charleston. 


Operating in Winton-Salem, a citadel of southern 
influence, these six presses create a cosmopolitan effect on the 
literary publications in Winston-Salem. The Tenth Muse Press, 
Jackpine Press, and Drummer Press offer opportunities for 
writers from Winston-Salem to realize their works progress 
from pen to print. Emphasizing the publication of books 
which sell to a southern market, John F. Blair expands the 
Winston-Salem publishing experience. Palaemon Press further 
extends the diameter of the literary circles in Winston-Salem 
with its publication of well-known southern poets in broadside 
form. The final word in wide literary appeal is the Wake Forest 
University Press, attracting manuscripts from Ireland and 


garnering acclaim in national reviews. 

In a publishing world more and more beleagered by 
marketing madness toward fast big bucks, these local presses 
reassert the value of a lesson publishers and designers of the 
decorative broadside must have learned centuries ago: genuine 
prestige relies upon quality. □ 



Le Morte D’Merlin 

Broken, he sits in a soundless cave, 
leaning against smooth, dripping stone. 

Cold white light, mutilated by prisms of crystal, 
spotlights his aged cheeks with red and blue. 

His spells and incantations reverberate 
against ancient walls, 
impotent in a timeless prison. 

His body is bound, but 
behind steel-gray eyes 
flashes a vision that carries him far away. 

In agony, a man-child, torn by hawks, 
calls for him. 

Tears rivet down withered cheeks; 
the wizard can shoot no saving arrow. 

Creaking, stiffened knees touch cold stone. 

He kneels, praying that his pupil will think . . . 
will remember . . . 

For each, only the magic of memory remains. 

by Julia Myers 
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Nuthin's Defter 


by Amy Fielding 


“Nuthin, jus' doin' nuthin.'' 


Pauline would have preferred doing nothing except that 
she had no choice in the matter this time, so being forced into 
it was what made her restless. The baby's diapers were folded 
and stacked, the lids were on all the jars on the dressing table, 
the toys were cleared out of the doorways, the house plants 
had been watered just to the point that they couldn't use more 
moisture without mildewing. She did have some store coupons 
she could clip from a stack of Thursday papers, but her sister 
Sherry wasn't going grocery shipping before Monday. 

"* fa could think of somethin', she moren like let me. 
What kin I do?'' 


She walked to the open window in the breakfast nook 
they called the dining room. The July Saturday afternoon 
sunbathers were out in the side yard of the apartment 
building, and hot breezes set up by the floor fan in the kitchen 
occasionally sent in exotic smells from the exotic oils used to 
get exotic tans. If she could have stood the heat inside, Pauline 
would have closed the windows to get rid of that smell. It 
made her sick. 


“They haven' ought to do jus' nuthing an' lay on their 
backs. It's sin." 

Those kids had been squalling since morning and that 
sister Sherry of hers, their own mother, was not making it any 
better. She just went on canning tomatoes and the little rascals 
kept on screaming. Pauline's head was ringing, and she was 

forcing herself not to say anything more about it. She'd 
already tried to tell Sherry about how to raise kids, but that 
didn t work — only put Sherry in a worse mood — and besides, 
now Pauline had to stay in the front room or on the porch or 
in the guest bedroom, her room for the summer, because 
Sherry made it clear she didn't want a third person interfering 
with her cooking. Never was easy to visit only for a few 
summer months like she had for the last four years since 
Sherry got married and moved closer to the city. Would have 
been easier if she could stay the year round, so maybe Sherry 
and those kids could learn how to live right. Happy families 
don't squeal and screech at each other. It was bad enough 
when Mary Beth was born three years ago, but now there was 
Jonathon, who was born just after Pauline left last summer. 
Wasn t anything she could do now, though, so she just sat in 
the rocking chair by the naked, useless old fireplace and 


tap-tapped her foot every time the rolling rockers brought her 
eet m contact with the hearth. “Boring," she thought 
bo-ring." M ' 

Ted had been gone for two of the three months he was to 
spend on active duty in the Mediterranean. He'd be back by 

or S'ulit °' Sept " mber ' and il »*"'* SON to be too soon 
thouoh, X' She h admired her Mother-in-law, and sometimes 
thought she might have liked to marry him herself but <hp 
new he was too young for her. She sa^d ^cethaTshe would 
I ke to steal him from Sherry, before the two were married 
but felt a twinge of pity for her sister and was afraid nobody 
would want to marry her if Ted didn't. Yes, Ted was a fine 
young man, and he had mighty nice brown eyes "Navy 

lisTmin S a !i H aVV ' US NaVV '” Pauiine ,old wh °ever might be' 
listening, and that was no one. 

uo telTtm ™ £“!? V0U please anSWer the phone? rm tied 
up, tell em I II be there in a sec." 

"What makes you think it's for you? I live here, too you 

k m J h3t 15 What Pauline wished she cou 'd say but ^he 

chah^ Bv the t6 t ad ^ ^ 96ttin9 ° Ut ° f th * rockin 9 
chair. By the time she reached the phone in the hall, the only 

e P ve 0 n n ;ickit th u e p aPartment ' * “ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Who is it, Pauline? Who's the phone for?" 

“Dunno. I got too late." 

"Well learn to move faster. Might've been Ted. He did say 
he d call this weekend. You be sure to answer it the next time 
it rings, you hear me?" 

"Okay, okay, okay, okay!" 

call ?L C t ° UrSe K StUPid ° f hCr t0 for9Ct Ted was S°i"9 to 
call. Thats what s wrong with doing nothing. You iust sit 

around and think about things you don't have to think about 
th d ypu for9et the ,hln 9 s you're supposed to remember If 
them babies would shut up maybe she could concentrate on 
cutting out those paper doll clothes, but as it was, she was 
scared she might cut the wrong way around the sleeves or mess 

Ln'/kiT^" 19 dreSS ' WaS tWS Wh ° le WOrld 9 ° ln 9 ^azy? 
Dldn t kids have more sense now than they used to? Well her 

sister sure did come up with some stupid children, 'cause they 
sure didn t have sense enough to know when to shut up crying 
Pau me ambled back into the front room. She strolled 
around all sides of the room before she sat down in the rocker 
again. There was absolutely nothing to do but sit, and smell 
the tomatoes, and hear the sunbathers' radios mingle with the 
noises on the street and those everlovin' children cackling at 


ft 
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each other. She didn't like it. She couldn't take part. “No 
buddy here ev'r wone me roun; think 'a cain do nuthin. 'A got 
no bizus wif peepol done treat me lak 'a am. 'A wanna go 
home an' see Momma; she always got somethin' me t'do." She 
glanced down at the toys strewn out in front of her. Like so 
many seashells on the shore, she supposed, since she had never 
seen the shore, but it sounded good. Maybe she read that 
somewhere. 

She used to like to read all the time. When the special 
teacher would come around to her house three days a week, 
she would get a gold star for reading good. When she had ten 
gold stars, she could trade them in for a green one. And when 
she had five green ones she could get a red one. Red was her 
favorite color, so she often would keep the red ones instead of 
trading them in, two for a new story book. Pauline was proud 
that she had a fine little library of her own star-earned books. 
She had almost twenty books, but she hardly looked at them, 
and especially she didn't let other people touch them, because 
she didn't want them to get smudged. They looked real pretty 
on the shelf just sitting between the stallion-head bookends. 
Yeah, she just about couldn't think of anything that made her 
more proud than that she could read those books. She was 
pretty pleased when she graduated from the home-bound 
program after the sixth’ grade. At twenty, she had been glad to 
be finished with doing school work everyday. 

Now that she was twenty-five she realized how much she 
missed that individual attention, and the fun of reading which 
meant having something to do, the sense of accomplishment, 
though she didn't know that was what you call how it felt to 
know you've done something well. Maybe she'd just like to 
read right now. There was The House at Pooh Corner on the 
floor not far away. It seemed kind of silly to her, but when 
Sherry read from it, Jonathon and Mary Beth always had fun 
hearing it. Sometimes Pauline would listen and like it too, but 
she never let on she did. She was too old for that little 
children's story business. But she picked up the book anyway 
and began to turn the pages, only looking at pictures. She'd 
have to get up and get her special glasses if she wanted to read 
the words. The characters were fun to look at. She liked 
Christopher Robin about the best, because he was the most 
real. 

"Pauline," Sherry called from the kitchen, "please come 
in here a minute. I need to talk to you, and it's easier if you 
come in here." 

Pauline didn't want to say anything, didn't really want to 
do anything, so she pretended like she didn't hear, and kept on 
turning pages. If she could just make believe those voices 
weren't around she could keep her peace of mind. She thought 
she'd at least try to ignore some of the bother. 

"Pauline." The voice was nearer. Pauline looked up and 
saw Sherry in the doorway. "I'm washing tomatoes and I need 
to talk to you. Come on in the kitchen, it's okay if you come 
fin. Hurry; I don't want a mess in there, too." 

"Well if you wone yell a' melak the lass time." 

"It's just one of those days I can't do everything and be 
everybody's momma. You're just gonna have to be responsible 
for some things without being told. Now don't be scared to 
offer to do something if you see i.t needs to be done — just 
don't preach at me. 

"I'm going to try giving Mary Beth a nap so maybe she'll 
quit frettin'. Look after Jonathon for. me 'til I can get back 


and feed him before I give him a bath. Think I'll put him to 
bed for the night soon. 

"He's okay on the floor with his pop beads right now, 
but don't let on I'm leaving the room. Just keep him occupied. 
An' don't fiddle with the stove. I turned off all the burners; 
the jars just have to sit in the canner." 

Well, it could have been worse. At least this one had shut 
up. Oh, that was a mean thing to think, she knew. She loved 
her sister's kids, she guessed, as well as she loved anything, but 
why did she have to mind them just when she'd rather be 
doing something else more fun? 

She sneaked up behind Jonathon and blew on his neck. 
The kid shrieked. 

"I scare you baby? Poor leetle thang. Be quite so your 
sissy kin sweep, now. What you want to yell for?" 

The little boy was easily subdued. He took the distraction 
in stride and went back to his pop beads. He held up a string 
of three beads, two green and one blue, for Pauline's 
inspection. She just looked at him blankly, wondering, 
wondering how some little plaything could be so delightful. He 
grinned as if seeking a response. Words were not yet part of his 
vocabulary of various sounds and attempts at talking. 

"Quit that pointin', Jonthin. 'A done lak bein' made a 
fool of, speshly by no babee. You got to respect me, I'm 
older." 

She took the beads from his hand firmly, but not so 
swiftly that she made him cry. She knew she'd have to be 
careful with his temper, but prided herself with knowing how 
to handle children. If she had thought sooner, that prissy Miss 
Mary Beth would not have left the kitchen without some 
correcting. But just as she knew how to handle children, she 
knew how to stay in favor with her sister. You leave the 
sister's kids alone, she treats you fine. Pauline might not agree 
with the way the two were being brought up, with no father 
half the time, but she kept it to herself, mostly. 

"Think you 'n me go to pway ouside? Momma na mind if 
you be quite then. We kin wait 'til she come back in from 
puttin' Mary Beth 'sleep." 

In her mind of unsaid things she knew that what she had 
just suggested was unreasonable. But somehow she had to 
make Jonathon understand she had power he didn't have. If 
Sherry didn't let them go, he wouldn't remember the 
suggestion anyway, but if he did, she could just say they got 
too busy and she forgot. A dumb baby will believe anything. 

The breeze was a tittle cooler now, and the apartment 
was quieter. The side where the sunbathers had been lying all 
afternoon was now completely in the shade, and everybody 
had moved to the light or given up and gone inside. If they 
were at the pool, it didn't concern Pauline, because she 
thought that was pretty childish, flapping around in the water 
and then complaining when you had to take a bath. People 
were simply contrary. She liked to use that word — it was 
from a nursery rhyme she'd memorized. She was happy 
whenever she got to use that word because she liked to hear 
herself say it. She thought it, like some women's hair styles did 
them, fit her to a't'. Contrary. It was a fancy word, and she 
often felt fancy. 

Like right now. Here was something that needed to be 
done, so she was going to take the responsibility and do it 
since she saw it was needed. She and Jonathon were going to 
walk down to the park and leave Sherry and Mary Beth the 
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seemed to mind, and nobody asked her what was she doing 
and why didn't she get busy. It was the kind of thing she'd 
been looking for all day long, but which she couldn't have 
asked for, because you just have to be there to know what it 

is. 

The unfamiliar people in the park didn't act like she was 
different, but then they didn't know her anyway. Jonathon 
didn't seem to care much either that she wasn't picking on 
him. That's what she did, she picked on him, she knew, but 
she did it because she loved him, as she loved anybody, as she 
loved. As she loved feeling important, she couldn't help but 
want to be venturesome, so when they came upon a nature 
trail, she of course wanted to explore it. 

"Let's go here, babee. What we can find? I know you like 

it. Be fun to 'splore, think?" 

She and her sister's baby started down the path and were 
soon out of sight of even the joggers running through the park. 
Pauline only noticed the quiet. What she could see was the 
possibility of something to come, but she called it 
'"citement." "Can't you feel 'citement, Jonee? This better 
than all nuthin doin' at Sherry's. We're doin' now, we're 
doin!" 

The trail seemed to end before it curved back to the right 
and was lost in the woods. A creek' just beyond the curve 
surprised Pauline vvith its presence and noise. "Okay, Jonee, 
okay . . . Look over here, over here, ... a swing maybe? Let's 
fine out." 

Off the path to the left was a rope swing dangling from a 
large tree. Not far from the tree was a small pond of deep 
creek water that had dammed up behind some large rocks and 
fallen logs. 

"Want to see fun? I think I swing on that rope, Jonee. Sit 
here, sit right here, babee and don' be 'fraid. Be good an' 
watch. Don' move from where 'a put you. Stay while I swing. 
You swing after me, okay?" 

Pauline walked down to the rope and found she could 
reach it without stretching up. She caught it in her hand and 
stepped back up the bank a ways to take up the slack. Held 
tight, the taut rope was her key; she retreated one step, two, 
then ran down the bank until her feet were yanked off the 
ground. 

"Eeee, eeee! Jonee!" 

Out over the water of the pond, back by Jonny, out over 
the water, she flew. She was singing but no one could hear the 
song in her heart. She was doin', doin' something, doin' 
something special. 

She didn't feel her arms, didn't feel anything at all, 
except good on the inside. That's what she was noticing, not 
that her arms couldn't feel. She didn't understand the 
sensation on the inside, or that she was missing feeling the 
outside. 

"Nuthin. Better than nu-theen," she warbled as her numb 
hands let go of the rope and she landed in the deep water with 
rigidity unattended by the grace she might have attempted had 
she known it would be the last thing she'd do. Still, it felt 
good going under. 

Jonathon threw up his hands in glee and reached and 
reached for the rope that teased him as it dangled back and 
forth in its wobbly circular pattern. Then he gave up trying to 
grasp it, because it seemed he couldn't reach it. He was alone 
now. He sat long in the evening and the half-light of the setting 
sun, and before he began to cry, he stared at the water and 
pondered nothing.D 
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whole place to relax and can in. Pauline knew she could handle 
the baby. He was in an agreeable mood now anyway. 

Seeking relief from the nothingness of the day, she told 
Jonathon to behave and she'd be back in a minute. Sherry had 
been gone for longer than she'd expected, so Pauline decided 
not to wait for her to come back to the kitchen. She'd just 
have to go find her herself. "This peepol roun this place cain 
do nuthin they say they're to." 

Sherry had taken Mary Beth into the children's room and 
put her to bed. She had fallen asleep on the double bed 
herself. Pauline almost woke her up, but considered the anger 
that that might stir up, so she just thought her question, "Kin 
I take the baby an' go to the park?" and imagined that since 
Sherry's only response was a sigh in her sleep, it was okay. 
Pleased with her logic, but a bit frightened at the ease with 
which she accepted it, Pauline returned to the kitchen to get 
the baby for their walk. 

"Come on, you," she said as she picked him up to a 
standing position. "You're goin' move them legs yourn. I 
know you kin. I want you show me. Then we show yo 
momma when we git back, hear? Jonee; come, babee." 

Maneuvering him down the steep back stairs, three flights 
of them, was not easy. She had to pick him up at the first 
landing and carry him the rest of the way. When they got 
through the hedge and started walking into the park, she put 
him down to walk by himself. Maybe he'd get tired enough to 
fall asleep when they got back home. 

Jonathon stopped to peruse a dandelion, became 
absorbed. Pauline was impatient to keep moving. She didn't 
know where she was going, all she wanted was to be doing — 
something. 

"Jus' a weed, silly Jonee. Move, move'long, boy. Be 
happy now we're free. Let's just walk an' walk, on an'on," 

The freedom was beginning to swell her spirits, she could 
feel something rising up within her that made her want to 
reach out and grab. She wasn't sure what she'd take hold of, 
but if she did she wouldn't care, 'cause it would just be 
something, and that's what mattered. Singin' and singin' and 
not knowin' the words, and not makin' a sound, she and 
Jonathon marched along the edge of the wood and nobody 


















Betsy Wakefield 


EdwARd 

aIBee 


Edward Albee leans forward in his chair. His thin eyes are 
challenging, daring misinterpretation. Cocking his head, he 
returns questions with questions. The healthy self-delusion he 
boasts of spills from his fingertips as he taps them on the table 
top with calculation. Then he ends the provocation, clasping 
his hands in front of a smile and stretching his arms out before 
him. 

"I have a totally independent life, totally independent of 
my plays. No, I don't follow them around, explaining them," 
he answers: "They follow me around, explaining me." 

Albee stopped at North Carolina State University during 
January in the midst of his ten-month "Albee Directs Albee" 


'I WRITE TO DISTURB PEOPLE' 



‘Far too many people want 
to go through life unconscious. I 
don’t see why they don’t want 
to sit down and slit their wrists 
and get it over with; 
stop taking up space.’ 


by Betsy Wakefield 
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national tour. The show consists of eight one-act plays, 
including his first and latest. The audience saw a cast of five 
Broadway and off-Broadway players perform The Zoo Story 
(1958), The American Dream (1960), Listening (1975), and 
Counting the Ways (1976). The following day Albee held a 
small press conference and lectured to a crowd at the Stewart 
Theater on “The Playwright Versus the Theater." 

"I want to disturb people. I don't write to make people 
sleep; I want to make them more aware of themselves. I see 
disturbing people as a result more than a goal. I do not write 
to make people cut off from each other," he says. 

Albee has progressed from writing vicious social 
commentaries to writing thematically opaque and what he 
calls "avaudevillian" plays with much more subtlety. The five 
players in The American Dream - with cartoon-like naivete in 
their voices and expressions — illustrate Albee's early 
bitterness toward American society. "I doubt that later plays 
like Listening have any social comment whatsoever. I seem to 
be becoming much more subtle," he remarks. 


I no longer have the capacity to feel anything. I have no 
emotions. I have been drained, torn asunder . . . 
disemboweled. I have, now, only my person . . . my body, 
my face. I use what I have ... I let people love me ... I 
accept the syntax around me, for while I cannot relate . . . 
I know I must be related to. I let people love me ... I let 
people touch me ... I let them draw pleasure from my 
groin . . . from my presence . . . from the fact of me . .. 
but, that is all it comes to. As I told you I am incomplete 
... I can feel nothing. I can feel nothing. And . . . so . . . 
here I am ... as you see me. I am . . . but this . . . what 
you see. And it will always be thus. 

— The American Dream 


And the American dream has not changed in twenty-one 
years. Alas, no. It's the same set of artificial values," Albee 
laments with a smile. One raised eyebrow says the only 
consolation is that he has us pegged. The play is able to carry 
over from the Eisenhower years to the present because society 
has neither progressed nor regressed. On this tour Albee has 
even added mention of Jimmy Carter into the dialogue of The 
American Dream to make that fact more disturbingly obvious. 
He laughs and says, I keep pining for an ideal society. 

"We may be living in a new dark age - if we get that far. 
Maybe the only thing that separates us from the animals is that 
we are the only animal that seems interested in what separates 
us from the animals. We are the only animal who consciously 
creates art, who uses metaphor to identify ourselves. As far as 
I know, none of them has written a play yet. Until that 
happens, I think we remain the only animal who consciously 
creates art." 

It's just that . . . It's just that . . . (JERRY is abnormally 
tense now) . . . it's just that if you can't deal with people, 
you have to start somewhere. WITH ANIMALS! (much 
faster now, and like a conspirator) Don't you see? A 
person has to have some way of dealing with 
SOMETHING. If not with people ... if not with people 
. . . SOMETHING. With a bed, with a cockroach, with a 
mirror ... no, that's too.hard, that's one of the last steps 
... with God who. I'm told, turned his back on the whole 
thing some time ago . . . with . . . someday, with people. 

- The Zoo Story 


The Zoo Story was Albee's first play. "I had decided 
when I was six years old that I was a writer," he says. He had 
that healthy immodesty writers have. “I wrote poetry from 
age six to twenty-six. I was getting better in that most of the 
poems I wrote when I was twenty-six were better than what I 
‘wrote at age six. I didn't exactly feel like a poet; I felt like 
someone who was trying to write poetry." 

Albee wrote a three-act farce about sex when he was 
twelve years old. A/iqueen had one virtue, he says; “none of its 
acts was more than nine or ten minutes long. I wonder how I 
can ever get back to that economy. The play is lost. I think my 
mother threw it away (my first critic)." 

Then Albee wrote novels: Flesh of Unbelievers, a 
1200-page book written at age fourteen, and Fate of Idle 
Merrimakers, 800 pages, at age sixteen. “I tried the short story 
and found the short story and I really didn't have anything to 
say to each other," he jokes. "There wasn't really anything left 
to do but write plays. So I sat down and wrote The Zoo Story 
as a sort of thirtieth birthday present to myself." 

Albee's work schedule goes like this: "Get it done early 
enough in the day before I can find anything else to do I'm 
great at procrastination." Usually that means four to five 
hours daily. But when he's not working at the typewriter, he's 
working in his head. He has another twenty to twenty-five 
plays to write before it's all over. 

“Far too many people are concerned with shutting down, 
being passive. Life should be vital, exciting, dangerous. Far too 
many people want to go through life unconscious. I don't see 
why they don't want to slit their wrists and get it over with- 
stop taking up space." 


THE GIRL (Breaks in) 

I used to take sharp glass when I was little and sunburned 
- brown, not burned - sunbrown, and scrape it along my 
leg, pretend it was a scalpel; take off the top scale; just 
that, leave an irregular white path, thin as a thread. The 
skin below my knees was .. . so glistening. In the summer. 

THE WOMAN 
Where would you find it? 

THE GIRL 

Hm? 


THE WOMAN 

You would find it. 


The sharp glass? 


THE GIRL 


THE WOMAN 

Mmmmmmmm. 


THE GIRL (laughs) 

Oh . . . sitting somewhere, seeing the waterline on the 
marble, or a bottle on the beach, the bottom showing. 
Pick it up and always broken off at the bottom. There's a 
lot of sharp glass when you're little. Always. And 
there's enough later. 

— Listening 


i v-iuac ui uisienina. in 

bright red blood which dripped from The Girl's hands as sh 
crouched in the well could almost be seen and heard throug 
the blackness. Was the audience applauding the suicide? The 
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hoped not. The horror grew as they beat it away with their 
clapping. Then, lights up. Hands clenched behind her back. 
The Girl, now Catherine Bruno, held her painted arms away 
from her clothes and bowed. But the paint remained blood, 
the crowd's blood, spilled on the stage, making them weak 
with loss. 

Listening was written in 1975. The Man, The Woman, 
and The Girl are nameless. They sit as far away from each 
other as possible, three corners of a triangle, in order to 
illustrate Albee's recurring theme: refusal to communicate. 


You don't listen. 
Well that may be 


THE GIRL 
THE WOMAN 
THE GIRL 


Pay attention, rather, is what you don't do. 


— Listening 


"Apparently the play is incomprehensible to critics. 
Audiences don't seem to have any problem with it," Albee 
says. "It's a fairly dense piece but it's not a quiz either." He 
defends his work, saying his plays are not impenetrable. When 
critics ask for his explanation, he tells them to go back and 
read the play again. "Almost any play worth anybody's 
trouble is worth a second or third trip. I'm mistrustful of any 
play that you get everything out of the first time." 

Albee's characters are impulsive and often do not seem to 
know why they do the things they do. Their unprompted, 
inexplicable behavior is a technique Albee uses to evoke 
humor. Mrs. Barker in The American Dream takes off her dress 
when Mommy suggests she might be more comfortable that 
way. The Girl in Listening sits on the well wall, dazzled-eyed, 
opening and shutting her mouth, a bit like a frog. The Woman 
explains rather matter-of-factly, "She's opening and closing 
her mouth. Is that simple enough?" 


HE is sitting; the stem is in the vase; SHE enters. 

SHE 

{Comes to the table for something, sees the stem) What's 
this? 

(SHE picks up the stem) 

HE (looking up) 

What? 


SHE 

This. What happened? 


I ate it. 

The rose? 
The flower. 
What for? 


HE 

SHE 

HE 

SHE 


HE 

(calm; a trifle confused) Well ... I took the rose and I was 
doing the petals for she-loves-me-she-loves-me-not. . . 

— Counting the Ways 


"I do have control over my characters," Albee points out. 
"What I don't have control over is my own consciousness, 
which does most of the writing." Characterization is merely a 
trick of individual levitation. "Characters have a independence 


produced by one's own faith in one's own creation. I don't 
know whether they're going to tell the truth or not until I 
write down what they say." 

Albee can see and hear the play in his mind while he 
writes it. "I know what's going on," he explains. "The 
characters emerge from my perception. I have to be a little of 
each character if I write them, but they do not necessarily 
represent me. My conscience controls the characters' 
development even though they may emerge from my 
subconscious." 

The players in Counting the Ways are nameless, too. The 
play, written in 1976, "is meant to be twenty scenes from a 
marriage," Albee says. It is not unlike a series of interludes 
strung together and connected by short blackouts to create 
one single exaggerated interlude. 

Albee shrugs off the labels critics have bestowed upon 
him and his plays: Angry Young Man, Theater of the Absurd, 
Playwright of Protest. He dismisses all these misnomers, calling 
them facile. "Theater criticism in the United States is woeful. 
Most critics are not equipped to pass judgment on works of 
art. The function of criticism is to open doors — not to say, 
'This is a safe door to go through.' Far too many of our critics 
act as barriers rather than ushers," he says. 

Playwrights tend to pass better judgment than do the 
critics, Albee contends. Of course they are highly prejudiced, 
but it is an "informed prejudice." What we need, Albee says, 
are critics that can tell the playwright something about his 
play. He is constantly surprised at the way his works are 
received: "I didn't know Virginia Woolf was going to shock 
everyone and be called obscene and become commercialized 
for all the wrong reasons," he adds. 

Albee finds most of commercial television obscene. "I 
think the television has turned people's minds into cornmeal. 
The anti-intellectual approach of television is obscene," he 
comments. The television audience has been driven out of the 
house, finally, and is creeping into Broadway audiences. 
"Reality is coming at people at a speed they can't handle. 
That's why they withdraw," Albee says. 

GRANDMA 

While we're at it, there's been a run on old people, too. 

The Department of Agriculture, or maybe it wasn't the 
Department of Agriculture — anyway, it was some 
department that's run by a girl - put out figures showing 
that ninety percent of the adult population of the 
country is over eighty years old . . , or eighty percent is 
over ninety years old . . . 

MOMMY 

You're such a liar! You just finished saying that everyone 
is middle-aged. 

GRANDMA 

I'm just telling you what the government says . . . that 
doesn't have anything to do with what . . . 

MOMMY 

It's that television! Daddy, go break her television 

— The American Dream 

Albee's present project is an adaptation of Vladmir 
Nabokov's Lolita. Thank God he's dead — only in the sense of 
not being around to be critical of my work. I'm having a lot of 
fun with the 'Lolita' project. I have a lot of fun with lots of 
things." 

With that, he locks his knuckles behind his head, leans 
back in his chair, and dares anyone to question him.D 
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Deep within, 

a tantrum-fisted child 

beats against his own flesh and sinew — 

the cold, metallic slats of a cramping crib. 

His yet-soft head bangs out a senseless code 
in answer to his own crying questions, 
as gums grind raw for lack of teeth. 

Want and hunger 

grow with his forming brain, 

but his crib cannot interpret his wordless tongue. 

by Julia Myers 


TIGRESS (hunting) 

she wears the love mask 
the yearn and smile learned well 
pit bred and unleashed, 
yet still masked 

(no angels to hold her mouth closed) 
they embrace 

as if they could not know each other 
only knowing what each wants 
knowing and not wanting anymore to know 
any more 

there is only a hunt in the desert 
after all, 

the beaters scaring ghosts 
from the sand 

yeast is not sand, 
yet in one place, sometime 
) it grates in the throat 

and turns hot, into glass 

they form a broken vessel 
of green shards, 
hot and flushed. 

by Wade Hampton 


jocl^ the Ripper 

I, Lucifer 
play God 

save myself with the 
warm blood 

by the knife blade power 
raze the living 
hear prayers 
of the last breathing, 
to me, omnipotent, 
brutal force 
of the fall vindictive, 
the saving blood 
of Eve. 

by Esther Hill 
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James Dodding on the English-speaking theatre: 
Finance, style, and the national character 


by Catherine Burroughs 


James Dodding, broadcaster, writer, and actor, is the 
visiting director and teacher at the University Theatre this 
semester. He hails from London, where he is a regular 
contributor to the British Broadcasting Corporation. His radio 
broadcasts for children have received top audience for any 
children’s program in Great Britain, and the number of 
programs surpasses the one thousand mark. 

Born in Preston, Lancashire, England of a farming family, 
Dodding developed an interest in theatre at an early age. He 
thought he should do something “worthwhile” however, so he 
studied social studies at Birmingham University, intending to 
become a probation officer. On a whim, he auditioned for the 
Rose Bruford Theatre School where he subsequently received 
a three-year scholarship and an honours diploma. 

Forty-six-year-old Dodding is an associate of the Drama 
Board of Great Britain. He participated in the Edinburgh 
Festival and has performed much repertory theatre. He has 
directed over seventy-five plays in Malta, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Canada, Germany, the U.S., and London’s West End, 
which include: Beggar's Opera at the Arts Theatre in London 
(1975); Midsummer Night's Dream in Canada (1972); and No 
Exit at the North Carolina School of the Arts (1976). 

Dodding’s teaching experience is varied and extensive: he 
was a senior lecturer in speech, movement, and acting at the 
Rose Bruford College, and has worked with the National 
Theatre School of Canada. He founded the main course in 
drama at the Stock well College of Education. Currently he 
directs training in public speaking for the Inns of Court School 
of Law, and coaches speech for the National and Royal 
Shakespeare companies. 

He is the author of several textbooks on mime, speech, 
and storytelling as well as award-winning narrative poems. 
Among Dodding’s hobbies are running (he ran for a squadron 
in the Royal Air Force), performing magic, and arranging 
music. 

He spoke with us about differences between theatre and 
drama study in America and England, and the progress of the 
National Theatre, Britain’s theatrical showpiece completed in 
1976. A student who is taking Dodding’s mime and period 
acting courses said of him: “He has the remarkable gift of 
inspiring people to be creative and imaginative in their work 
while continually striving for refinement. ” 

Upon returning to London, Dodding will continue his 
free-lancing and his work with the BBC. He hopes to start a 
drama program of his own in the near future. 


THE STUDENT What do you think are the major differences 
between American and British theatre? Are 
the British more arts-oriented rather than 
commercially oriented? 

DODDING Oh, no, I don't think so at all. I think we 
need a kick in the pants a time or two. 
There's a danger of complacency in England 
about theatre. I think technically the 
American theatre is much better equipped; 
your lighting, your stage settings, your use 
of new material. Another thing that's very 
different is that when I go to the theatre in 
America I see this immense backstage list. 
The National Theatre has a lot of people 
backstage, but at the other theatres you're 
lucky if you have five people running the 
show. I also think there's much more 
support here from the community for its 
theatres. There's a system of patronage in 
America which we haven't got at home. This 
business of buying a ticket in advance and 
then booking for whichever seat you wish, 
this is unusual to me but a very good idea 
because then you have an income before you 
open the show. 

I think there's more excitement here, 
more pioneer spirit here. I mean, you have 
plays such as The Threepenny Opera, which 
is theatre at its finest, and you have Ringling 
Brothers' Barnum and Bailey Circus, which 
is an incredible feat of theatrical 
organization. I think we can learn so much 
from all these things. People in theatre 
should never turn their noses up at any sort 
of entertainment; there's something to be 
discovered in all of it. 

THE STUDENT Have Americans influenced England 
theatrically? 

DODDING Many of the innovators in London are 
Americans. For instance, Charles Marovitz 
and his Open Space Theatre has done as. 
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7 think any country 
which encourages the arts is a 
country which cares about its people 
and not just about the ordinary 
bread-and-butter side of life. ’ 


much as anyone else to experiment in 
theatre. There's another chap, Ed Burman, 
running a troupe called Dogg's Troupe. He 
put on Stoppard's Dirty Linen at the Arts 
Theatre. And, of course, the first 
professional theatre in the round, which 
opened at Croyden, was opened by an 
American, a chap called Clement Scott 
Gilbert. That was thought of as being very, 
very avant-garde when it opened. 

THE STUDENT Do you think that drama training and drama 
as a profession are treated more seriously in 
England, as reflected by the abundance of 
schools for studying theatre? 


DODDING 



Oh, it has to entertain. I think there's a place 
for theatre which only entertains. It's very 
easy^to bec ° me snobbish about theatre and 
say "this is the only right theatre." It's just 
as valid to make people laugh or cry with 
something which is very badly written. Of 
course, it's better if we make them laugh 
with something well-written, but if you're 
presenting any theme, political or social, 
you ve got to clothe it in entertainment; 
you've got to interest the audience. You've 
got to move them to action, to thought, to 
something. If you bore them, which is the 
opposite of entertainment, then you've 
failed. 


DODDING I think there's more opportunity for 
studying theatre in England; also there's an 
opportunity for seeing a lot of theatre, 
because when you're studying theatre, 
you've got to use it in order to get standards. 
No vocational performances are allowed by 
English theatre students until they finish 
their total course, when they really know 
their craft. One of the advantages of 
studying in a place like London is that you 
have so many theatres of many kinds. 
Having all those theatres together, you have 
a concentration of actors, directors, teachers 
in a small area. You can say you have the 
same in New York, but I don't think there 
are as many theatres in New York as there 
are in London, and theatres in London are 
of a different style. There is the 
entertainment theatre in London, but I 
think if you went through the London 
playlist, you would discover that about a 
quarter of them are entertainment and 
three-quarters are what we would call 
"worthwhile" plays. We tend to spend more 
time on the classics - not that 
entertainment plays are not worthwhile. 

THE STUDENT is a piay justified if it merely entertains? 


THE STUDENT is vocal preparation the main difference 
between the way American and British 
actors are trained? 

DODDING This is possibly so. The training in America 
is much more all 'round: training in singing 
and dancing and juggling. Our concentration 
is on voice and character; we're more 
concerned with the actors' doing it than 
where they're doing it and what surrounds 
them when they're doing it. So in our 
system of training I think we pay much 
more attention not only to the voice, but 
also to linking that voice immediately to the 
character, being able to interpret different 
roles convincingly with the voice. Radio 
training is a part of our work at home, where 
you have to create everything - scenery, 
costumes, lighting - with your voice. This is 
an invaluable discipline’. 

There isn't as much emphasis on 
movement and dance training in England. 
Here you have much more of a sense of 
rhythm. You move better onstage; you look 
better onstage. We do more the classical 
work such as fencing, ballet, and various 
other posture exercises, but as regards the 
dance routine, I think American dancers are 
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generally much better in musicals than the 
English. 

I think the acting here has a more 
extroverted feeling, you know, push out and 
grab them, as opposed to our method which 
I suppose I could bring down to a "let them 
come to us" approach. So we start calmly, 
generally, rather than bashing out at the 
beginning, and let the audience come into 
the play. 

THE STUDENT Do you think England's National Theatre is 
succeeding? One hears so much opposition 
to the facility, disappointment expressed. .. 

DODDING | think the National is succeeding. It's had a 

lot of problems, but it's an immense 
undertaking to keep three theatres going in 
the same building, to keep some sense of the 
community in the people working there. I 
don't think it can be compared to the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, which is a different 
sort of company. Their main work is in the 
classics, whereas the National does as wide a 
sphere of theatre as is possible, national and 
international. 

THE STUDENT You couldn't have the National without 
support from the government, and the 
recent dosing of the Vivian Beaumont in 
New York City seems proof that federal 
money is needed if America is ever to have a 
national playhouse ... 

DODDING Money. It's a difficult question, because I'm 
a bit of a rebel in many ways. I think the 
theatre should support itself. I think if 
people want to go they will go; if they don't, 
they won't. Who are we to say they should 
go? Yet on the other hand there are many 
places like England's Royal Opera House 
which couldn't possibly exist and do the 
work they're doing without the 
government's support. You see, the National 
doesn't rely on successes. Sir Peter Hall, the 
artistic director, can choose something he 
knows may be a financial failure if he thinks 
the play should be done as part of the 
program. The commercial theatre couldn't 
do this. I think too much money is spent 
when sets are used and then just broken up. 
We hear reports that genuine leather was 
used on a costume, the best velvet for 
another when other materials can look just 
as good. But some subsidy is needed. I think 
any country which encourages the arts is a 
country which cares about its people and 
not just about the ordinary bread-and-butter 
side of life. 

THE STUDENT Robert Brustein, former head of the drama 
department at Yale, says we'll never have a 
national theatre until we have a national 
playgoing character. Does Shakespeare give 
the British this national play going character? 


DODDING Actually, I think there'd be more support 
for a national theatre here. But let's get one 
thing clear because l keep coming up against 
this. Here, there's the notion that 
Englishmen are reared on Shakespeare. They 
are not! I think there's probably less reading 
of Shakespeare in England and less done in 
the schools than there is in America. You 
mention Shakespeare to the man on the 
street in England, and he'll either turn his 
nose up or say he's never seen any. There's 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, yes, but if 
you took a census of the audience on any 
one night, I guarentee you sixty percent 
would be from overseas. Certainly at 
Stratford-on-Avon this is true. We are not 
weaned on it. I mean, I loathed Shakespeare 
in school. I had to do it. I thought it was the 
most dreary, dull, senseless stuff ever 
written. I changed my mind because I had a 
sensitive teacher who made me see that 
maybe there was something in it all, and 
now I think it's the most incredible stuff; 
there's so much in it, and you keep 
discovering more and more. 

THE STUDENT Where do you think the most exciting 
theatre is being done today? 

DODDING I don't know where it's being done. It may 
be being done this very day in America. I 
think we should say where it has been done 
rather than where it is being done, because 
we don't know what tonight's performance 
will be like. I suppose when you take 
everything into consideration, England has 
done it, because so many foreign companies 
have come to England, because there's so 
much going on with the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and because we have so many 
experimental theatres. 

But that's not to say there's not 
exciting theatre being done here. You have 
something which is invaluable, and that is 
dedication. The people who are involved in 
theatre in this country are definitely 
dedicated and enthusiastic and wanting to 
know more and more and more. I think the 
danger that is in England is feeling that we 
know it all. As soon as we think that, we're 
finished, whereas here there's anything but 
that feeling. With productions such as A 
Streetcar Named Desire, which I saw at the 
Vivian Beaumont with Rosemary Harris — 
again, superb, magic, wonderful theatre — I 
think soon we'll be saying America is where 
the fine theatre's done. And judging from 
things I've seen at the University Theatre - I 
mean, odd little rehearsals I've been into — 
one gets a spirit; one gets a feeling; one gets 
an excitement. This excitement has always 
to be there because theatre must be exciting. 
If not, it just becomes a job of work.D 
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Canny Reeve, ‘missionary of jazz*: 
Jamming the nights away 


by Mike Laffon 


In the sedate elegance of the living room of Reynolda 
House, the Steinway baby grand piano stood in front of the 
recessed marble fireplace, flanked by the dark smoky Queen 
Anne leather screens. The sconces along the walls illuminated 
the ornate moldings and pastoral scenes of the paintings. 
Under the light of the chandelier, the cherrywood Steinway 
gleamed softly as pianist Ranny Reeve was thumping out the 
rhythm to a Duke Ellington blues, "Things Ain't What It Used 



to Be." His left foot fluttered as .he anxiously looked over his 
shoulder to his two saxophonists, who stood head to head, bell 
to bell furiously trading fours (exchanging four-measure 
phrases). The thin black player maintained an aloof aplomb 
while the crew-cut white player evinced a concentrated agony! 
A twelve-year-old double bassist, thirteen-year-old drummer, 
and bearded guitarist vigorously accompanied the improvised 
rhapsody. Two other saxophonists joined in as a recapitulation 
of the main theme brought the jam to a close. The audience 
begged for recognition with crackling applause. 

Jazz pianist Ranny Reeve was an artist in residence at 
Reynolda House during the month of February, along with 
prmtmaker Rudy Pozzatti and poet Emily Wilson. As they 
shared their crafts with members of the community, these 
three artists also lived together in a creative symbiosis actively 
exchanging and generating ideas and inspirations. As Reeve 
explained it, "What we're trying to do here is correlate the 
erts. Emily will show me some of her stuff. I'll improvise on it 
and that II give Rudy an idea for something." At one of the' 
concerts. Reeve demonstrated this correlation by playing an 
improvisation on one of Wilson's poems, the meter of which 
was based on "Turkey in the Straw." 

Reeve blended his own art dynamically with several local 
musicians who came to jam with him on Friday nights in 
mid-February. As most of the performers were students 
Reeve, who considers himself first a teacher, then a composer' 
and finally a piano player, was in a favorite circumstance' 
After the first session on the ninth, he remarked, "These kids 
were the ones that made it. I'd rather have it that way, than 
have a lot of old guys thinking how sophisticated we are." 
Sophisticated it surely wasn't, but these performances sparkled 
with the sheer joy of creation, and at least at the first 
gathering the audience was made to feel that it took part in 
that creation. Reeve "laid out" the melody to "Things Ain't 
What It Used to Be" on the piano, and then each player took 
his turn improvising a solo, as the drums and piano pounded 
out an imperious pulse. The simplicity of the blues was 
transfigured into a complex collage of tones as each musician 
tested his skill at juggling the theme. From guitar to tenor sax 
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to trumpet, the improvisations always seemed more inspired 
than merely competent, as if some mysterious but halcyon 
force behind the notes threatened to burst the walls of the 
living room and fly up through the night. Everyone was having 
a great time, without feeling a need to prove it. Leaving his 
seat at the keyboard to another pianist, Reeve conducted the 
jam like a ringmaster at a circus, successively cuing each 
musician to take his solo. ''Tenor!” ''Piano!" "Guitar!” 
Finally, with a tremendous sweep of his arms, he brought 
everyone back in unison for an aria da capo. 

Reeve didn't forget his role as an educator, though. As 
soon as the tune was over, he admonished his players that it 
wasn't enough to simply run through the chord changes; they 
had to know the melody as well. He repeated each phrase of 
the theme until all the musicians had it memorized. A more 
proficient but less enthusiastic jam followed. The lesson was 
well learned, though, as the group moved on to play other 
tunes more gently but just as vitally. Reeve and alto 
saxophonist Charlie Culbreath laid out a new melody, 
"Undecided," and then called for a break. However, another 
pianist sat down at the keyboard and most remained around 
the piano to improvise on the new theme. About an hour later 
the value of repetition was reinforced as the players capped 
the evening with an epic jam of "Undecided," racing through a 
kaleidoscope of timbres, from a lyrical acoustic guitar break to 
a thunderous drum solo. 

‘Tenor!’ ‘Piano’ ‘Guitar!’ With a 
tremendous sweep of his arms, he 
bought everyone back in unison for an 
aria da capo. 


At that climactic point no one would have thought that 
the event was almost stillborn, but earlier that night the whole 
idea of a jam session with musicians walking in off the street 
looked abortive. At seven o'clock there were only three people 
in the living room. One I knew as a student. The second, a 
burly, bespectacled man with a full-blown grayish beard, was 
seated by the door in one of the antique chairs. As he was 
dressed in khakis and red tennis shoes, I dismissed him as a 
custodian. Only the third man, who was standing beside the 
piano, was the dashing young jazz pianist I expected. As I was 
about to walk up and introduce myself, the custodian stuck 
out his hand. "Hi, I'm Ranny Reeve." An unlikely jazzman, 
grandfatherly in appearance (bearing a slight resemblence to an 
unkempt Orson Welles), and brusque but agreeable in manner, 
he was nevertheless a musician worrying about the prospects 
for his jam session. Someone was bringing a drum kit, but for 
the time being there were no drumsticks. Also there was the 
paucity of bassists at the Reynolda campus. "Thirty-five 
hundred students at Wake Forest and not one lousy bass 
player," Reeve complained, although wryly amused over the 
predicament. The third man turned out to be another student, 
and Reeve joked with the two of them about their lack of 
preparation for the night's performance. But still the 
atmosphere of a party waiting to come to life lingered, and the 
hope was eventually confirmed as the slow trickle of musicians 
and music lovers soon produced a fifteen-man ensemble and an 
audience almost twice that size. 

Most of the same musicians returned the following week, 
although on this night they turned out to be in an insular 


mood, playing to and for themselves. The atmosphere was 
more relaxed, but it was a relaxation bordering at first on 
indifference, instead of the unaffected, natural vigor of the 
week before. The listeners wandered in and out during the 
numbers, the musicians talked among themselves if they were 
not playing, and at a side table a couple flipped through art 
magazines. Neverthless, for those inclined to listen, this session 
illuminated how jazzmen work with each other and how the 
alchemy of spontaneous arrangement occurs. 


Reeve and the crew-cut saxophonist huddled at the piano 
to brave a treacherous post-bop tune by Sonny Rollins, 
"Airegin." Then, after a couple perfunctory jams, the players 
were warmed up for "Things Ain't What It Used to Be,' and 
the lingering apathy was driven away. As ideas for arrangement 
came to him, Reeve would abruptly stop the music, jump up 
and hurriedly blurt out a few directions, and just as abruptly 
plop back down at the piano and start playing again, without 
disturbing the pulse of the music. The two saxophonists traded 
fours, and at the end of their exchange they magically came 
together in unison for a brief coda which led back into the 
main theme. A wistful version of "Satin Doll" quieted the 
mood briefly, but then Reeve was eager to take another crack 
at "Airegin." Next a pianist and alto saxophonist rendered a 
velvety version of "Misty." But a red-hot treatment of Duke 
Ellington's "C-Jam Blues" was the real showpiece of the 
evening. The jaunty theme was kicked off by four saxophones 
playing in unison, backed up by two drummers. The tune was 
run through the aural acrobatics of myriad solos until the 
drummers took a jab at trading fours. A dazzling montage of 
rhythms built up to a deafening cacophony which led back to 
the battery of saxophones restating the melody. A lyrical 
retake of "Satin Doll" provided a soothing nightcap. 

During the session on February 16, Reeve interspersed 
the ensemble performances with several piano solos. He has a 
penchant for nervous, syncopated rhythms in his own 
compositions, but he is also adroit at playing the most 
delicately melodic pieces. In Duke Ellington's Debussian 
"Prelude to a Kiss," Reeve's subtle, dynamic control was 
remarkable. Reeve spoke of Fats Waller and Billy Taylor as his 
primary pianistic influences, and of his attention to the "stride 
bass" technique in jazz piano, in which the left hand covers a 
range of two octaves or more in playing single-note bass lines 
and chords. Reeve, however, considers himself primarily a 
teacher. When at home in North Port, New York, he makes his 
living by teaching and conducting his "Jazz in the Living 
Room" program, in which he plays in a trio with bass and 
drums. On the road, he has been called a "missionary of jazz." 
As a teacher, he was enjoying himself, spending his time just 
"doing what I do best." 


After all of the musicians had left and the real custodian 
was locking up, the piano remained in the center of that living 
room eclectically furnished from various centuries and parts of 
the world. But around the piano and among the hodgepodge 
of exotic artifacts, what had transpired was a re-creation and 
recreation of perhaps the most uniquely American art form of 
all. What Ranny Reeve and those jazz lovers from 
Winston-Salem proved was that this American music still 
swings, still soars, still dances. □ 
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LUCIAN K. TRUSCOTT IV: 
Dress Gray 

489 pp. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
$10.95 

Dress Gray is a war novel in which 
no shot is fired. It is about men. It is 
about power. It is about death. It is about 
the military. The characters are the 
stereotypical war-novel macho men. The 
narration is the stiff, dry, stark language 
that gives the war novel its edge. It is not 
a suspense novel, in fact there is really no 
climax, yet it is compelling. The plot, 
essentially a whodunit and 
why-is-who-covering-it-up (ah, yes 
another cover up), is really a fence, a 
wooden duck. The characters have no 
more dimension than wooden Indians. 
Cadet Ry Slaight has discovered that the 
homosexual murder of another cadet is 
being passed off as an accidental 
drowning, and he wants to know why. 
The novel is a searing, probing, stripping 
reaction to and expose of the United 
States Military Academy: West Point. 

The book is creeping up lists of best 
sellers and the movie rights have been 
sold. No wonder; an anti-military 
establishment story about a cover-up 
operation involving murder and 
homosexuality in which the name of the 
characters include Ry Slaight, Leroy 
Buck, Axel W. Rylander and Irit Dov has 
mass audience written all over it. And if 
this isn't enough mystique to attract the 
entire circulation of The National 
Enquirer, the author is a third generation 
West Pointer and rumors are rampant that 
the story is at least partially based on 
fact. 

The main character, Slaight, is so 
obviously Lucian K. Truscott IV, who is 


so obviously masculinity incarnate, that it 
is surprising that the author didn't put his 
photograph on the front cover of the 
book jacket instead of the back cover. 
Hemingway was successful in making a 
larger-than-life myth from his own image. 
Truscott has a gripping style, chiseled 
features and a hairy chest, but he 
definitely isn't Hemingway. His obvious 
obsession with himself and with West 
Point adds a perverse tinge to the novel. 
He is blatantly unable to terminate a 
love/hate affair with West Point that is 
full of an energy, rage, and struggle that 
can only be described as sexual. Ry 
Slaight's love affair with Irit Dov, a 
stunning Israeli heiress, is evidently 
intense and passionate, but it is totally 
eclipsed by the intense passion engulfing 
Slaight/Truscott and West Point. This 
passion is sexual and clearly not 
heterosexual, but it is juxtaposed nicely 
by the seaminess of the homosexual 
murder in the book. 

Slaight is utterly committed to a 
pervasive physical, mental and emotional 
all-out-war with West Point and he is 
going to win - or die trying. At the end 
of the book, he is convinced that he is the 
victor, but the reader and the other 
characters aren't as sure. It may be that 
the unconvincing nature of the final 
victory is what compelled Truscott to 
write the book. If he put it all down, 
surely it would be as clear to everyone as 
it is to him. It still isn't, however, and the 
fogginess of the philosophical 
underpinnings of the novel are its 
accidental salvation. Despite the 
somewhat desperate rationalizations of 
the characters, the reader is left with 
some reasonable doubt as to whether the 
protagonist is winning out or copping out 
when he gets a no-strings-attached 
passport out of West Point and the 
military. It is this doubt that keeps the 


novel from depreciating intd* cheap 
sensationalism. 

As a comparison of two academic 
institutions, Dress Gray is to West Point 
what The Education of Jonathan Beam is 
to Wake Forest. The academy's dirty 
laundry is in full dress gray display. The 
guts-spilling catharsis that Truscott's 
depiction of West Point conveys could 
not be equalled in unadulterated 
poignancy. Through the perspective of 
either Ry Slaight or Lucian K. Truscott 
IV, West Point takes on an eerie 
personification. It becomes the truly 
larger-than-life character in the novel and 
the character that is powerful, fully 
dimensional, :md seemingly realistic. West 
Point is the focus, the obsession, the 
villian of this novel and it is also the 
seductress, the idol, and the ideal. 

by Jan Ward 

PAUL MULDOON 
Mules 

59 pp. Wake Forest University Press. 
$4.25 


A poet who can combine clarity of 
language with a sense of mystery is one 
who will be both accessible and evocative. 
Such a poet is Paul Muldoon, whose latest 
work. Mules, is published by Wake Forest 
University Press as a part of the Irish poet 
series. The thirty-four poems comprising 
Mules are not abstract ruminations upon 
an idea. Instead, they are concrete 
descriptions, reminiscences, and 
imaginings which hint at something more. 

Muldoon's style is straightforward 
and compact. There are no gratuitous 
phrases that might disturb the 
concentration of purpose in his poetry. 
For the most part, his works are short 
and in no classical poetical form. Yet this 
does not lead to sloppiness of technique; 
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the brevity of these poems demands that 
the poet be highly selective, even curt. A 
few words, often stated baldly enough, 
are sufficient to convey a depth of 
thought. 

At one level there is little difficulty 
in apprehending Muldoon's poetry. The 
subject of the poem is always firmly 
rooted in reality. His works often begin 
with matter-of-fact statements: "The 
winter of my third-form year" ("How to 
Play Championship Tennis"); "The 
mother was going through / An old chest 
of drawers" ("Cheesecake"); "A Japanese 
soldier / Has just stumbled out of the 
forest" ("The Narrow Road from the 
Deep North"). Yet these same poems, 
while never losing their hold on the 
concrete, evoke at the same time a 
realization that there is something 
happening far beyond the literal. 

Muldoon's poems that begin so 
factually will surprise the reader with a 
demanding image or a startling turn of 
phrase. In a memory poem, "Ma," the 
narrator proceeds from a simple 
description of old photographs to an 
evocation of a world, in its negative and 
positive aspects: "The neighbours gather, 
all Keenaghan and Collegelands, / There is 
story-telling. Old miners at Coalisland / 
Going into the ground. Swinging, for fear 
of the gas, / The soft flame of a canary." 

Muldoon can express ordinary 
insights in an unusual way. To underscore 
the changes two people undergo in a 
period of time he writes, "A table for two 
will scarcely seat / The pair of us! All the 
people we have been / Are here as guests, 
strategically deployed / As to who will go 
best with whom." ("Paris"). For a 
catastrophe, he remarks, "For that 
moment we had been the others / These 
things happen to — " ("Bang"). Or 
Muldoon will be highly imagistic in terms 
not easy to pin down. "And I walk 
waist-deep among purples and golds / 
With one arm as long as the other." ("Our 
Lady of Ardboe"). 

The poet is adept at undercutting 
our expectations. In the first half of the 
opening poem, "Lunch with Pancho 
Villa," he sets up a world in which the 
narrator is dining with Pancho. That 
section concludes with a sense of 
mystery: "I rang the bell and knocked 
hard / On what I remembered as his front 
door / That opened then, as such doors 
do, / Directly on to a back yard." Yet in 
the next part, he admits that he was not 
telling the truth. "No one's taken in, I'm 
sure, / By such a mild invention." Just as 


the reader is expecting embellishment on 
the back door image, Muldoon 
backtracks, takes us out of the first 
world, and by doing so makes some 
incisive comments about the nature of 
poetry. 

This undercutting is also seen in 
Muldoon's unlikely combinations. 
Religion and eroticism can be juxtaposed 
bluntly: "Numberless cherubim and 
seraphim / Alleluia on my prick!" 
("Largesse"). Or Muldoon will see the 
Holy Family in a picture of an ordinary 
man, a wizened baby, and a woman with 
a "luxuriantly black" beard. He himself is 
the product of a "mixed marriage": "She 

had read one volume of Proust, / He 
knew the cure for farcy." The 
combination of this unlikely pair 
produces the poet, as the union of a 
jackass and a mare produces a mule. 
Although the result is "neither one thing 
or the other," the question persists: 
"Should they not have the best of both 
worlds?" ("Mules"). In this way, 
Muldoon expresses what is a recurring 


theme in his poetry: the union of the 
unlikely. 

The poems do then have a unity, 
although Mules is by no means a "theme" 
collection. There is a sense of place and 
of past in these works. Some characters 
are drawn both from childhood and 
adulthood: father and mother, Sam 
Parson, Cass, Aunt Sarah, Emily, Mercy, 
Lee Pinkerton. The result is certainly not 
an autobiographical sketch. Rather, it is a 
notion, both dim and clear, of the world 
of the poet. 

There is undoubtedly an element of 
mystery in Muldoon's work. That is not 
to say that he indulges in puzzles. His 
poems are far from those metaphysical 
works which seem to ask us merely to 
unravel the subject and thus "solve" the 
poem. This poetry is not so easily solved. 
There can be quite some difficulty in 
trying to grasp an exact "meaning." Yet 
the easy style of the poet and the sheer 
enjoyment of reading his poetry prevents 
frustration. As says a character in "The 
Country Club," "All the fun's in how you 
say a thing." 

by Lyn Tribble 


THOMAS WEYR: 

Reaching for Paradise: The Playboy Vision of America 
311 pp. Times Books. $12.50 


Reaching for Paradise presents the 
duality and the dilemma of the Playboy 
image — good fiction or good erotica? 
From this book, one gets a schizophrenic 
view of Playboy. According to Weyr, 
editors are chosen from the New York 
publishing world to bring respectability 
to a "tits and ass" magazine while 
ultimately, Hefner is more concerned 
with picking the centerfold than reading 
the copy. But no attempt is made to 
expound upon the virtues of the 
magazine's articles over its erotica, or 
erotica over its articles. For, as Weyr 
believes. Playboy has taught America that 
"good taste and vulgarity are not 
incompatible, that good literature is 
enjoyable, that trash is often fun." 

The reader should be warned before 
opening the book that it is not about 
what the subtitle calls "The Playboy 
Vision of America," but instead describes 
the vision of a playboy's America. Weyr is 
in awe of the magazine's vast circulation 
and reach. Using as a backdrop the social 
and economic changes of the past two 


decades, Weyr creates the aura 
surrounding Playboy that established the 
magazine as a great innovator in 
publishing and personal life. Within this 
context, Hefner, who feels the magazine 
will lessen sexual guilt, becomes the great 
spokesman for the middle class. The book 
is at least a well-documented biography 
of a magazine and entertainment empire 
which purports to have an important 
influence on American life. But does the 
magazine live up to the " Playboy 
mystique?" Is Hefner a middle class hero? 
Weyr takes the answers to these questions 
for granted. He instead constructs a 
detail-laden book about the intricate and 
often backstabbing maneuvers behind the 
scenes at one of America's biggest-selling 
magazines. 

Although Weyr's writing style is 
journalistic, employing interview-dialogue 
with sparse comment on what is said, he 
fails to adopt a questioning attitude. All 
the knowledge he has amassed, and it is 
considerable, is grouped together with 
little separation of trivial data from 
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crucial statements. Because of this, parts 
of the book can be a chore to read. 

Weyr allows the leaders of Playboy 
Entertainment Inc. - Hefner, Spectorsky, 
and Kretchmer in particular - to tell the 
story, and merely compiles their 
statements to form a readable account. 
Little effort is taken to muse upon the 
ideological conundrums facing a reader 
who accepts Playboy as "a teacher, 
protector, and friend." In reading Weyr's 
book, one should be willing to believe 
such statements as "no intelligent reader 
can do without it [Playooy] and pretend 
to any serious understanding about the 
United States." If, however, you are not, 
Weyr's limited musings seem 
over-sympathetic to the Playboy god — 
Hefner. 

Despite problems of style, Weyr's 
book does give a fairly accurate 
description of the man who created and 
runs Playboy and its related 
entertainment companies. Hefner, aside 
from being the middle class hero, is 
portrayed as the midwestern man aspiring 
to be an intellectual but who is never 
accepted as such. Yet he does gain the 
star status and monetary wealth that he 
so admires in others. Weyr's Hefner is not 
someone who suddenly found himself 
publishing the most daring and risque 
magazine in history. He is rather a man 
who knew early in life how to achieve 
power and with this power founded a 
magazine that claims also to help its 
readers climb the social ladder and feel 
comfortable doing so. 

The " Playboy Philosophy" as seen 
through Weyr and Hefner is one of taking 


pride in pleasure. Material possessions 
such as stereos, cars, and fine clothes are 
sought. The magazine tells its readers 
what to wear and how to court and bed 
that certain young lady. Such advice, as 
Weyr suggests, is blatantly 
condescending: Playboy setting itself up 
as the moral consciousness of an opulent 
young generation. Weyr is also aware of 
how behind the times the philosophy 
becomes when dress and eating habits 
change and Playboy does not. The 
lifestyle, Weyr aptly notes, which was 
accessible to the average Playboy reader 
in the fifties, is now almost beyond his 
reach. 

Weyr also builds a tension between 
Playboy and the dilemmas that challenge 
social and moral order. The reader knows, 
by the close juxtaposition of opposing 
forces, of Playboy's aspirations to deal 
intelligently with religious leaders, and 
(in spite of the centerfolds) to be seen as 
a champion for women's rights. Weyr 
stresses Hefner's need to be accepted, his 
desire for the magazine to be thought of 
as a forum for liberal issues. 
Respectability for the magazine is hard to 
achieve, however, for the problem of 
fiction versus erotica still remains. Many 
people are unwilling to admit Playboy has 
a right to be considered as a social force 
- no matter how vociferously it claims to 
be one. But Hefner, according to Weyr, is 
dismally narrowminded. Although the 
magazine favors the Equal Rights 
Amendment, "for Hefner, women remain 
the objects of men's pleasure. Sex is an 
imperative." 

by James Gurley 


JOAN MELLEN, ed.: 

The World of Luis Bunuel: Essays in Criticism 
248 pp. Oxford University Press. $5.95 


The man stands over the woman 
with the razor in his hand. A cloud 
crosses the full moon. The woman does 
not blink while the blade crosses her eye 
and yellow matter like custard begins to 
drip. 

The sequence from Un Chien 
Andalou, filmed in 1928, is perhaps the 
most harrowing in film history. The man 
with the razor happens to be the director 
himself, Luis Bunuel. After reading The 
World of Luis Bunuel, an authoritative 
collection of critical essays, we can see 
with the extraordinary vision of the 
Spanish film director who for half a 
century has sliced into our eyes with the 


keen edge of his films, changing our ideas 
about the world. 

Joan Mellen, a professor of English 
at Temple University, provides some 
excellent biographical material on Luis 
Bunuel in her selection of essays. Bunuel 
is a true child of the twentieth century, 
born in 1900 in a small Spanish village. 
As a boy, he was interested in insects but 
hated spiders, an obsession which became 
a motif in his films. In the twenties, he 
traveled to Madrid to study entomology, 
but soon changed his major to literature 
and art after he fell in with a group of 
young Spanish surrealists, including 
Salvador Dali. According to Bunuel, 


major influences on his early films came 
from reading Freud, Sade, and Marx. 
Soon he was off to Paris to enlist in the 
Revolution as a member of the surrealist 
camp. In 1928, with a loan from Bunuel's 
mother, he and Salvador Dali 
collaborated on a film that discarded all 
conscious continuity, using only the 
irrational images of the subconscious. The 
result was Un Chien Andalou. Two years 
later, L'Age D'Or appeared, a film which 
is based on Sade's 120 Days of Sodom 
and concludes with a scene of Christ 
leading an orgy. Showings of the film 
sparked riots in Paris. 

In his native land, Bunuel's films 
were banned and Bunuel himself was 
exiled. Bunuel resided permanently in 
Mexico as a Mexican citizen and 
subverted his talents within the stifling 
Mexican film industry, cranking out 
B-films and finally returning to Spain in 
1961 to make a new movie, Viridiana. 
This film slipped by Franco's censors and 
won at the Cannes Film Festival, 
restoring Bunuel to the international 
limelight and allegedly causing the Pope 
to express his displeasure at news of the 
award. Since then, Bunuel's productivity 
has increased, with a film released every 
other year on the average. 

Mellen's collection of essays reads 
like a Who's Who in film criticism: Andre 
Bazin, Pauline Kael, Andrew Sarris, 
Vincent Canby. The notorious Henry 
Miller and the Latin American novelist 
Carlos Fuentes also offer their say on 
Bunuel. There is much to say about the 
man. Despite his Catholic upbringing, he 
is a sincere atheist. His most quoted quip 
is "Thank God, I'm still an atheist." 
Priests often figure in his work, always as 
villians. The last surrealist, Bunuel quotes 
Breton: "The most admirable thing about 
the fantastic is that the fantastic does not 
exist: everything is real." Cows lounge in 
bedrooms. Lovers roll in the street. Blind 
men are kicked in the belly. Close-ups of 
insects interrupt characters' 
conversations. Mellen points out that Don 
Quixote would be the perfect subject for 
a Bunuel film; a fool tilting at the 
windmills of an absurd world. And 
ultimately, Bunuel's thought is Marxist. 
His films are dedicated to exposing the 
decadence of the bourgeoisie. He also 
adheres to the Marxist theory of art: that 
of total detachment. There are no heroes; 
the main characters are usually sexually 
depraved. Bunuel's stories are 
uncompromisingly anti-romantic, 
anti-sentimental, anti-Church, anti-state. 
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His is the caustic celebration of the 
human being shorn of all the conventions 
and morals society fetters him with. 
Bunuel is cruel and funny often at the 
same uneasy moment. 

Mellen's book, however, is not 
comprehensive. It does not include 
criticism on what may be the 
seventy-nine-year-old Bunuel's last effort. 
That Obscure Object of Desire. This film 
ends with a scene of a terrorist group, the 
Revolutionary Army of the Infant Jesus, 
completely unrelated to the story, 
blowing the main characters up. Bunuel's 
vision of the bourgeoise world ends in 
flames. Having sliced through our outlook 
on the world, Bunuel purges us in the 
harshly humanitarian fire of his art. 

by G. Dale Neal 

EMMANUEL LE ROY LADURIE: 
Montaillou: 

The Promised Land of Error 
383 pp. Braziller. $20 

The period of the Inquisition brings 
to mind dark dungeons, sly informers, 
and sinister priests grilling alleged 
heretics. Emmanuei Le Roy Ladurie 
returns to that period in Montaillou: the 
Promised Land of Error, and creates a 
realistic and detailed picture of a 
fourteenth century village nestled in the 
heresy-infected Pyrennees. 

The heresy was Catharism. 
Essentially, it maintained that two deities 
or forces existed: Good and Evil. The 
relationship of these two forces was 
viewed as either one of eternal opposition 
or one in which Good would ultimately 
triumph. Another Catharist tenet 
contended that two classes of believers 
existed: a pure elite whose members 
functioned as priests and an ordinary 
group of believers who were not 
burdened with the requirements of 
purity. Montaillou was the last refuge of 
Catharism in France, a fact alluded to in 
the title. 

The director of the Inquisition in 
Montaillou was an ambitious and 
meticulous Bishop Fournier, a man who 
would become Pope at Avignon in 1334. 
He required an accurate record of every 
statement made by those who came 
before the Inquisition. The record, which 
includes information on every aspect of 
life, found its way into the Vatican 
library. Le Roy Ladurie uses Bishop 
Fournier's painstaking record as the basis 
for a unique account of village life, a 


subject which has suffered from a lack of 
primary source material. 

By building his book around the 
stories of a few individuals, Le Roy 
Ladurie successfully avoids the dry, 
pedantic style often associated with 
historical works. He divides Montaillou 
into two major sections: an ecology and 
an archaeology. The first emphasizes the 
structure of the family and the social 
hierarchy of the village. In this section, 
Le Roy Ladurie explains that heresy was 
spread by Cathars who converted whole 
families, thus making the importance of 
the domus or home very clear. The 
second section, perhaps of more interest 
to the casual reader, deals with morality, 
conception of time and space, religion in 
practice, and other issues which define 
human existence. The individuals 
mentioned in this section become real to 
us. The Fournier record reveals whom 
they loved, what they believed, how they 
viewed themselves. The concerns of 
villagers dead almost seven hundred years 
become our concerns as well. 

Le Roy Ladurie weaves a memorable 
and true tale which is historically 
significant as well as highly readable. 
Most of us visualize historical events 
without reference to those who made 
them happen. Le Roy Ladurie's work 
supplies faces and names to an era; he 
informs us of the past and gives us a 
feeling for it. by Valerie Baker 


ALICE ADAMS 

Beautiful Girl 

242 pp. Knopf. $8.95 


Sixteen short stories yield sixteen 
dramas dealing with love in Alice Adams's 
Beautiful Girl. Stories about a wide 
variety of relationships, with a focus on 
the woman's role and feelings, intimate 
how one's personality is reflected in the 
choice of a lover. 

From story to story, the situations 
and characters cover a range of human 
experience. A middle-aged alcoholic, a 
Negro woman living in the South during 
the thirties, and a flippant young woman 
who is loyal to her lover, though not 
necessarily to her husband: these 
characters comprise only a small sample 
of the varied mix of female protagonists 
in the collection. 

Several of the stories are set in San 
Francisco, the home of the author. 


Whether containing autobiographical 
material or not, all of the stories are 
written in a simple and straightforward 
manner with attention to detail. The 
simplicity and directness contribute to 
the "everyday life" tone, of the stories 
without rendering them naive. 

In the title story, Adams writes 
about a tobacco heiress, Ardis, a native of 
Winston-Salem and a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Once a beauty queen, the now 
hopelessly alcoholic divorcee "looks as 
swollen and dead-eyed and thick-skinned 
as a frog." She lives in San Francisco with 
her daughter who smokes pot, wears 
faded jeans, drives a battered pickup 
truck and, for the most part, ignores her 
mother. 

As Adams explores Ardis's college 
days and dates, a love story unfolds. 
Ardis dates an S.A.E. in the midmornings 
and evenings and then occupies her late 
evenings with a Delta Psi because the 
"Psis were fun." She marries and divorces 
a Deke, whom she deems "as boring as an 
S.A.E." 

When examined closely, the rather 
simple and apparently melodramatic 
story takes on a broader meaning. Ardis 
epitomizes a woman spoiled by wealth 
and frustrated by unfulfilled needs. She 
attempts to abort her frustration initially 
by partying furiously and finally by 
drowning her sorrows in alcohol. The 
story ends with a visit from an old lover 
who wants to help her regain her former 
status as a "beautiful girl." Ironically and 
pathetically, Ardis rasps, "I am a 
beautiful girl." 

On the whoie, Adams's short story 
collection, her first, succeeds as an 
entertaining and moderately enlightening 
book. Adams implies that the choice of a 
lover or mate reveals peculiar aspects of 
ourselves. One of the major limitations of 
the stories is their similarity, and if 
several of the stories are read or even 
recounted in succession, they may begin 
to resemble a sequence of soap operas. 
Beautiful Girl succeeds, however, when 
the reader gives careful attention to the 
subtleties underlying the male-female 
relationships portrayed. by ^ Gough 


My racing sloop 
(A toy to some) 

Symbol of bathtubs 
Explored and won. 

by Wade Hampton 
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Out of the Shadows 

Out of the shadows 
we come, 
only an idea 
made into a thing — 


the muttering tongues 
that say: 

I am 

the sightless painter, 
in a vision 
I’ve seen colors 
parade 

by me in pen strokes 
blindly, 

show me, 
myself — 

we cringe 

for fear of being 

of our own likeness: 



till the lost world redeems us; 

but the bursts of motion 
which urge 
objects in the field 
of vision 

(like a piece of draff 
being blown 
about by two opposing 
gusts of air) 

can give sound 
to beauty, 

confess what is essential: 

the image 

not of nature, but 

of ourselves — 


just 

shadowy clouds; 

not drip drop patter pit drip 

but leaving the field 
of motion 
left the matter 
undisturbed; 

distinguishable 
by sense, 
all motion 

waters before the iris - 

a sense of things 

expanding: 

just 

my imagined . . . 


the organs 
which manipulate 
light to form 


“Planting, planting, 
women-bend-to-so w; 
Autumn-winds will blow.” 

by James Gurley 


























































